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THE  TREND  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


Two  facts  hard  to  reconcile  are 
prominent  in  American  cities  to-day— 
the  continuance  of  corruption  and  the 
trend  towards  municipal  ow’nership  of 
monopolies. 

Of  the  corruption  th^re  is  over¬ 
whelming  evidence,  though  it  is  less 
flagrant  than  formerly.  In  April,  1899, 
the  Republican  party,  under  “Boss” 
Platt  which  is  in  power  in  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  York,  appointed 
the  Mazet  CJommlttee  to  investigate 
the  Democratic  government  of  Greater 
New  York  City  under  “Boss”  Croker. 
Mr.  Croker  volunteered  to  go  on  the 
witness-stand,  and  gloried  in  making 
an  exposition  of  his  political  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  showed,  with  engaging 
naiveti,  that  it  rests  on  the  morality  of 
the  street-comer  boy,  the  highest  In¬ 
junction  of  whose  code  Is:  “Always 
stand  by  your  pals.”  To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils;  all  appointments 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
city  leader;  judges  should  pay  heavy 
subsidies  to  the  election  funds  and  ap¬ 
point  referees  and  arbitrators  agree¬ 
able  to  the  leader;  all  employees,  from 
scavenger  to  city  treasurer,  should  be¬ 
long  to  the  reigning  party.  “Working 
for  my  own  proflt?  Of  course.  Day 
and  night,  and  every  day.”  These  are 
the  chief  articles  in  the  political  creed 
of  the  ruler  of  the  second  greatest  city 
in  the  world.  But  he  deiles  that  the 


leaders  rob  the  City  Treasury.  With 
righteous  indignation  he  repels  the  accu¬ 
sation.  “If  you  can  prove  that  I  took 
a  dollar  of  the  city’s  money  you  can  cut 
off  this  arm,”  he  declared,  with  dra¬ 
matic  emphasis.  But  he  was  coy  about 
explaining  bow  he  bad  accumulated 
the  fortune  which  enables  him  to  keep 
a  racing-stable  in  England,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  the  best  suite  of  rooms  on  Atlan¬ 
tic  liners  when  he  crosses.  That,  he 
angrily  asserted,  was  his  ‘'private 
business,”  and  be  would  not  willingly 
allow  the  ax>pointee  of  a  prying  rival 
“Boss”  to  examine  it  When  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  fireproof  system  of  the 
Roebling  Company  had  been  made 
compulsory  for  all  city  buildings,  to 
the  exclusion  of  equally  good  competi¬ 
tors,  immediately  After  Mr.  Croker’s 
son  was  received  into  the  company, 
the  paternal  feelings  were  at  once 
aroused,  and  the  outraged  father  bit¬ 
terly  complained  that  “they  want  to 
prevent  my  boys  going  into  business.” 
But  when  his  chief  subordinate  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  paid  Mr,  Croker 
several  thousands  a  year  from  the  As¬ 
surance  Company,  in  which  all  the 
city  oflScials  find  it  convenient  to  take 
out  their  guarantee  bonds  at  double 
rates;  when  it  was  elicited  that  the 
“boss”  also  draws  large  sums  as 
partner  in  a  firm  of  auctioneers  and 
valuers,  to  which  the  judges  indirectly 
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pass  much  business;  and  when  he  him¬ 
self  acknowledged  that  no  accounts 
are  kept  of  the  heavy  subscriptions  to 
campaign  funds  made  by  corporations 
enjoying  city  privileges,  and  by  of¬ 
ficials  enjoying  city  incomes;  then  an 
enlightening  glimpse  was  obtained  of 
the  sources  of  his  large  fortune.  But 
the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  who 
crowded  the  court-room,  showed  their 
approval  of  the  lofty  moral  claims  of 
their  chief.  He  sincerely  believes  these 
indirect  means  of  levying  tribute  from 
the  city  are  perfectly  honest.  He  and 
his  lieutenants  are  sustained  in  their 
practices  by  a  consciousness  of  virtue. 
They  stand  by  each  other  in  prosper¬ 
ity  and  adversity;  like  Robin  Hood, 
they  give  a  fraction  of  their  gains  to 
the  poor;  after  an  electoral  campaign 
they  hand  over  an  alleged  surplus  to 
the  clergy  for  philanthropic  distribu¬ 
tion;  they  speak  a  good  word  to  the 
magistrates  when  one  of  the  “boys” 
gets  into  trouble;  these  and  the  other 
laws  of  the  moral  code  of  the  bulk  of 
their  supporters  they  have  kept  from 
their  youth.  Consequently  Mr.  Croker 
was  not  at  all  Injured  by  the  unveiling 
of  his  system  of  plunder,  mitigated  by 
philanthropy.  MTien  he  left  for  Eng¬ 
land.  a  few  days  later,  his  henchmen 
gathered  in  crowds  to  see  him  off;  his 
ertate-rooms  were  loaded  with  flowers, 
the  newspapers  reebrded  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  bolls  on  his  neck 
were  faithfully  chronicled.  Mr.  Reed. 
ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
both  of  whom  left  by  the  same  vessel, 
were  almost  unnoticed;  but  the  city 
chief  had  a  send-off  which  a  prince 
might  envy,  for  “he  won’t  forget  any¬ 
body  who  neglects  to  show  up  and  sup¬ 
port  him  at  this  Juncture,”  as  one  of 
his  henchmen  remarked. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Republican  ma¬ 
chine,  nnder  “Dave”  Martin,  remains 
so  strongly  fortifled  In  power  that  the 


Municipal  League  thought  it  hopeless 
to  oppose  It  at  the  last  election,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  votes  for  their  candidates 
in  the  autumn  campaign  had  been  mis¬ 
counted  by  the  cheating  ofilcials,  and 
troops  of  imi)ersonators  and  repeaters 
had  gone  unmolested  to  the  polls. 
There  the  city  hall  Is  still  incomplete, 
though  a  self-perpetuating  commission 
has  spent  upon  it  over  £4,000,000.  In 
St.  Louis  a  commission  which  sat  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  discovered  that 
a  head  of  the  Street  Watering  Depart¬ 
ment  had  received  money  from  con¬ 
tractors  to  allow  them  to  work  regular¬ 
ly  below  their  contract,  a^^d  had  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  abstain  from  bidding 
for  a  certain  district  which  he  retained 
at  double  rates  for  a  man  of  straw, 
who  represented  himself;  it  showed 
that  an  Inefllcient  Excise  Commission¬ 
er  appeared  to  divide  his  enormous  sal¬ 
ary  with  a  State  Governor  and  others 
who  secured  his  api>ointment;  and  that 
other  ofilcials  and  departments  were 
equally  dishonest. 

In  Chicago,  during  last  year,  the 
regulation  that  streetq>avlng  for  more 
than  a  small  amount  should  be  let  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  was 
evaded  in  favor  of  party  friends  by 
the  arangement  that  separate  bills  for 
less  than  the  limiting  sum  should  be 
presented  for  bits  of  the  work,  the 
same  contractor  sending  in  a  sheaf  of 
accounts  for  one  length  of  street. 
Quantities  of  street  repairing  were 
paid  for  and  not  executed.  Saloons, 
gambling-houses  and  dens  of  Ill-fame 
were  protected  by  Aldermen,  and  al¬ 
lowed  full  play,  and  the  Civil  Service 
laws  were  violated  with  shameless 
contempt. 

The  view  of  this  side  of  American 
city  government  alone — bosses  with 
semi-barbarous  codes  of  morality, 
officials  dishonest  and  Inefllclent,  re¬ 
presentatives  mean  in  ability  and  cor¬ 
rupt  in  character— gives  the  Impres¬ 
sion  to  an  English  citizen  that  they 
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cannot  i>08«ibly  follow  the  example  of 
British  cities  in  that  enlargement  of 
municipal  function  which  is  roughly 
described  as  Municipal  Socialism.  Yet 
the  trend,  in  this  direction,  is,  as  Dr. 
Aibert  Shaw,  the  foremost  authority 
on  American  municipalities,  says,  “the 
most  popular  and  significant  move¬ 
ment  of  the  day  in  the  United  States.” 

In  Great  Britain  the  similar  move¬ 
ment  was,  for  several  decades,  uncon¬ 
scious.  Ten  years  ago,  when  Glasgow 
had  already  carried  out  most  of  the 
socialistic  enterprises,  which  have 
made  her  a  household  word  among 
American  reformers,  some  lawyers  in 
Edinburgh  were  shocked  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  Investigator  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  article  they  had  asked  him 
to  write  for  a  law  journal  should  be 
“Mundcipal  Socialism  in  Scotland.” 
They  were  astounded  that  '■uch  a 
charge  could  be  brought  against  canny 
Scotch  cities.  They  had  lived  in  the 
midst  of  Municipal  Socialism  and  did 
not  know  it.  Not  until  the  London 
County  Council  began  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  provincial  cities  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Works  Department,  and 
declarations  in  favor  of  Municipal 
Water,  Tramways,  etc.,  did  the  theore¬ 
tical  objectors  to  socialistic  tendencies 
awake  and  make  a  bitter  fight. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  citizens 
are,  in  most  cases,  acutely  conscious  of 
the  movement.  It  Is  accompanied  by 
excited  public  meetings,  by  “scare- 
head”  newspaper  articles  which  de¬ 
nounce  the  “theories  of  half-baked  col¬ 
lege  professors.”  or  strenuously  sup¬ 
port  the  “movement  of  the  people  to 
break  the  shackles  of  monoimly.”  It 
Is  part  of  the  swelling  tide  of  antagon¬ 
ism  to  Trusts,  Combines,  and  great 
financial  Corporations,  which  are  now 
damaging,  not  mainly  the  lowest 
clasfies.  but  those  middle  classes  who 
are  less  accustomed  to  suffer  silently 
than  are  the  wage-earners.  In  the 
States  the  men  who  profit  by  the  pri¬ 


vate  ownership  of  water,  gas,  electric 
light  and  rapid  transit  are  more  un¬ 
scrupulous,  resourceful  and  energetic 
in  pushing  their  interests  than  are 
their  British  colleagues.  Unless  the 
citizens  are  alert  and  determined  they 
lose  valuable  assets  as  unconsciously  as 
the  countryman  loses  bis  purse  in  a 
crowd.  As  was  Illustrated  in  Chicago 
last  year,  clever  corporation  lawyers 
work  assiduously  to  obtain  from  venal 
councils  an  extension  of  franchises 
years  before  the  old  rights  expire. 
Newspapers  are  bought  exclusively  to 
blind  the  public  to  the  merits  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  deal.  For  privileges  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  the  company  promoters 
can  afford  to  pay  two  or  three  htmdred 
thousand  dollars  In  bribes,  lobbying, 
and  newspaper  subsidies;  and  so  usual 
are  these  methods  that  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  without  rebuke  by  citizens  who 
vaunt  their  respectability  and  hold 
high  place  In  the  churches.  Therefore 
any  movement  towards  municipal  so¬ 
cialism  In  America  demands  a  more 
vigorous  public  opinion  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Nearly  every  victory  Is  hard 
won  by  skilful  leadership  and  deter¬ 
mined  fighting. 

Further,  as  the  Republican  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  parties  are  generally  controlled 
by  corrupt  machines  and  represent  no 
vital  principles,  at  any  rate  In  city  af¬ 
fairs,  reform  of  city  govenment  and 
enlargement  of  city  functions  are  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  a  man  rather  than 
a  party.  A  compact  party,  represent¬ 
ing  a  definite  program  of  reform,  like 
the  Prt^resslve  party  in  Tx>ndon,  is 
hardly  known  In  America.  In  general, 
a  mayor,  elected  by  the  people  at 
large,  represents  the  policy,  and  wins 
so  much  public  support  as  to  force  the 
Council  to  carry  out  his  suggestions. 
The  Hon.  H.  S.  Plngree,  for  several 
years  Mayor  of  Detroit  and  now  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Michigan.  Is  still  the  head  of 
municipal  movements  In  bis  town.  He 
passed  through  the  last  Tjeglslature  an 
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Act  which  emipowers  the  CJommon 
Council  of  Detroit  to  appoint  a  “De¬ 
troit  Street  Railway  Commission,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  persons,  empowered,  at 
its  own  discretion,  to  acquire  any  or 
all  of  the  tramways  within  the  city, 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  them  on 
behalf  of  the  city  exactly  as  if  they 
w’ere  a  board  of  directors  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  The  appointment  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  now  at  work,  illus¬ 
trates  the  American  preference  for 
concentrated  responsibility  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  Common  Councils— rerj/ 
common  councils,  as  the  mayor  of  one 
of  the  chief  cities  said  to  the  writer. 
The  power  of  even  these  Commission¬ 
ers  is  limited  in  important  directions. 
They  may  not  charge  passengers  more 
than  they  are  now  charged  by  the 
company,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
they  are  “expressly  prohibited  from 
granting  or  extending  the  life  of  any 
franchise  (right  to  the  use  of  the 
streets)  under  any  of  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act.”  The  Governor 
himself  Is  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  is  chiefly  relied  upon  to  make  the 
experiment  successful. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mayor  S.  M.  .Tones, 
a  Welshman  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
at  fifteen,  has  won  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  in  two  years  by  his  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  of  extended  city  action.  He  had 
shown  the  bias  of  }iis  thought  and 
character  by  inaugurating  a  minimum 
wage  and  an  eight-hour  day  with  in¬ 
creased  pay  in  his  own  works;  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  small  park,  with  band¬ 
stand,  settees,  maypole,  etc.,  for  'the 
free  use  of  his  employees;  by  taking 
excursions  down  the  bay  with  his 
workmen  and  their  families;  by  paying 
a  five  per  cent,  bonus  to  labor,  and  by 
granting  a  week’s  annual  holiday  on 
full  pay.  When,  therefore,  in  1897,  a 
deadlock  occurred  at  the  Republican 
Convention,  and  Mr.  Jones  was 
brought  forward  as  a  “dark  horse,”  he 
was  enthusiastically  accepted  and 


afterwards  elected.  But  the  party 
henchmen  found  that  the  man  who 
talked  the  language  of  Tolstoi,  and  was 
able  to  put  up  on  the  wall  of  his  work¬ 
shop,  “The  rule  governing  this  factory: 
Therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so 
to  them,”  without  Incurring  the  charge 
of  canting  humbug,  was  hostile  to 
their  machine  purposes.  He  was 
therefore  rejected  at  the  party  conven¬ 
tion  in  1899,  and  immediately  came  out 
as  an  independent  candidate.  He  was 
opposed  with  all  the  might  of  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  machines; 
the  Ministers’  Union  was  against  him 
because  he  had  acted  on  his  declared 
principle  that  “the  one  way  to  finally 
overcome  the  saloon  is  to  provide  a 
better  substitute;”  and  constantly  he 
was  assured  that  all  the  influential 
people  were  on  the  other  side.  But  his 
program  and  his  personality  appealed 
to  the  Toledo  voters.  He  advocated: 

1.  Public  ownership  of  all  public 
utilities. 

2.  No  grant  of  new  or  extension  of 
existing  monopolistic  privileges. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  private  contract 
system  in  doing  city  work. 

4.  Establishment  of  free  public 
baths. 

5.  More  money  for  parks,  free 
music,  and  playgrounds. 

6.  Kindergartens  in  connection  with 
all  the  public  schools. 

The  result  of  the  election  staggered 
the  party  managers,  and  caused  a  flut¬ 
ter  through  American  political  circles, 
for  Mr,  Jones’s  16,752  votes  more  than 
doubled  the  united  vote  of  the  regular 
Republican  and  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates.  Such  an  emphatic  endorsement 
of  a  socialistic  program  by  an  import¬ 
ant  city  was  never  known  before  in 
the  States. 

In  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  a  city 
of  60.000  inhabitants,  Mr,  Chase  was 
elected  Mayor  in  November,  1898. 
though  he  ran  as  representative  of  the 
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Sodal  Democracy,  which  Is  headed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Debs,  the  leader  of  the 
great  Pullman  strike.  His  program 
was  quite  as  Radical  as  the  Toledo 
program.  But  he  was  outside  the  party 
machines;  the  citizens  relied  on  his 
honesty;  and  events  have  verified  their 
expectation  that  he  would  not  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
railway  company  that  they  wished  to 
compel  to  sink  their  tracks  below  the 
streets  and  to  abolish  level  crossings. 

In  Chicago  the  revolt  of  the  citizens 
in  1898  against  a  proposed  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  the  tramway  com¬ 
panies  was  phenomenal.  The  Allen 
law  had  been  passed  by  doubtful 
moans  through  the  State  Legislature, 
to  empower  the  City  Council  to  grant 
an  extension  for  fifty  years,  and  the 
Councillors  (faithful  guardians  of 
their  own  interests)  were  scheming  to 
give  away  this  privilege,  worth  £20,- 
000,000,  without  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  city,  though  not  without 
the  full  ransom  to  themselves.  But 
Chicago  rose  in  fury  against  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Indignant  public  protests  and 
fierce  new’spaper  articles  showed  the 
public  feeling.  Crowds  gathered 
aroiind  the  city  hall  during  the  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings,  and  even  threats  to  lynch 
the  Councillors  who  should  vote  for 
the  robbery  were  heard.  Mayor  Hax’- 
rison,  a  shrewd  politician,  who,  like 
most  American  mayors,  has  a  veto  on 
the  decisions  of  the  CJouncil,  correctly 
gauged  the  common  opinion,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  any  proposal  respect¬ 
ing  tramways  until  the  obnoxious 
Allen  law  was  repealed.  That  trans¬ 
ferred  the  fight  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  where  the  same  men  who  had 
passed  the  law  were  finally  compelled 
to  rescind  It  Governor  Tanner,  who 
had  been  elected  with  the  supixort  of 
the  great  corporations,  signed  the  re¬ 
scindment  after  a  little  hesitation.  At 
the  mayoralty  election  which  followed. 
In  May,  1899,  Mr.  Altgeld,  ex-Govem- 


or  of  Illinois  ran,  as  an  Independent 
candidate,  upon  a  program  of  munici¬ 
pal  ownership  of  monopolies  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Chicago  free-silver  plat¬ 
form  of  the  national  Democratic  party. 
Municipal  ownership  proved  so  i>opu- 
lar  that  both  the  regular  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidates  advocated 
it  In  their  public  addresses,  and  Mayor 
Harrison,  the  regular  Democratic  nom¬ 
inee,  who  represented  successful  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  schemes  of  the  tramway 
companies,  was  re-elected  by  149,000 
votes,  against  107,000  for  the  Republi¬ 
can,  and  46,000  for  Altgeld.  This  se¬ 
cession  of  46,000  voters  from  the 
party-machine  candidate  Is  significant 
of  the  separation  of  municipal  from 
national  issues,  which  Is  proceeding 
apace,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hoixeful 
signs  In  American  city  politics. 

Quite  as  suggestive  was  the  uprising 
of  New  York  against  the  proposal  to 
grant  to  a  company  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  and  to  owm  in  perpetuity  an  un¬ 
derground  tunnel  for  rapid  transit. 
New'  York  is  built  on  a  long,  narrow 
island,  with  the  business  quarter  at 
the  point  next  the  ocean,  and  the  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  middle  and  the  upper 
end.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
therefore,  millions  of  people  must  x>ass 
up  and  down  the  long  avenues  which 
run  the  length  of  the  island.  Under¬ 
ground  tunnels,  for  express  trains  to 
carry  the  crowds  far  out  and  bring  dis¬ 
tant  spots  within  the  zone  of  residence, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  New  York 
life.  Five  years  ago  the  citizens  voted 
for  the  construction  of  such  tunnels  by 
the  city  Itself,  and  in  the  constitution 
of  Greater  New  York  enabling  provi¬ 
sions  were  inserted.  Rapid  Transit 
Commissioners,  “all  honorable  men,” 
were  appointed,  and  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  got  out.  But  the  advent  of 
Tammany  Hall  to  power  in  January, 
1898,  halted  the  proceeding. 

By  the  pernicious  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  which  mars  so  many 
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American  constitutional  arrangements, 
the  City  Coimsellor,  a  Tammany  of¬ 
ficial,  was  empowered  to  veto  the  plans 
and  proposals.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  was 
also  hostile  and  contemptuous  to  the 
Commission  appointed  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor;  and,  naturally,  the  companies 
owning  the  surface  and  elevated  lines, 
which  would  be  damaged  by  the  un¬ 
derground  transit,  expected  from  Mr. 
Croker’s  party  a  substantial  return  of 
kindness  for  heavy  contributions  to 
the  campaign  fund.  Hence,  the  City 
Counsellor  vetoed  all  the  plans  of  the 
Commissioners  and  “held  up”  Rapid 
Transit. 

If  the  right  to  build  and  work  the 
tunnel  could  be  transferred  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  company  it  is  clear  that  abun¬ 
dant  “boodle”  would  be  within  reach 
of  the  parties  who  consummated  the 
deal.  Nobody  can  estimate  the  profits 
which  will  be  obtainable  twenty  years 
hence,  by  the  fortunate  owners  of  the 
only  means  of  srtvift  passage  from  the 
city,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  to  the 
homes  beyond  Central  Park.  For  the 
opportunity  to  reap  this  rich  harvest 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  financiers 
would  be  willing  to  show  great  “pri¬ 
vate  generosity  towards  the  heads  of 
Tammany  Hall,  while  saving  their  con¬ 
sciences  from  the  suspicion  of  robbing 
the  public  Treasury,”  which  so  pains 
and  angers  Mr.  Croker.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1899  it  was  convenientJy  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  public  construction  of 
the  tunnel  would  cause  the  city  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  debt  limit,  which  is  drawm  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  Commissioners,  balked  in  their 
efforts  by  one  plea  and  another,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  State  T^egislature  a 
Bill  to  enable  thorn  to  let  the  rights  In 
perpetuity  to  a  private  corporation. 
But  an  unexpected  storm  arose.  Public 
opinion,  before  which  even  T.ammany 
must  bow,  expressed  itself  with  ear¬ 
nestness  against  the  proposal.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  declared  he  would 


sign  no  Bill  which  would  permit  the 
alienation  of  the  franchise  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  everybody— Gov¬ 
ernor,  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners, 
Mayor,  Boss,  new’spapers  and  public- 
hastened  to  declare  that  city  construc¬ 
tion  and  ownership  is  the  best  method, 
and  only  in  case  that  is  found  impos¬ 
sible  should  the  entrance  of  a  private 
corporation  be  tolerated.  So  strong  was 
the  pressure  that  ultimately  the  May¬ 
or,  w'ho  had  the  final  veto  power,  re¬ 
fused  in  May  to  sanction  the  measure 
even  with  a  fifty-year  limitation,  and 
public  construction  is  now  the  only 
course  open.  Conveniently,  again,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  fresh  val¬ 
uation  of  the  city  removes  the  fear  of 
exceeding  the  debt  limit.  While  the 
agitation  was  proceeding,  the  New 
York  Journal  and  the  W’orld,  both  yel¬ 
low  journals,  with  the  “largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world,”  and  both  very  keen 
to  scent  the  iwpular  path,  opened  their 
columns  to  promises  to  subscribe  to  the 
public  loan  for  the  city  construction, 
and  demonstrated  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  lend  their  money  for  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Further,  the  Journal,  a  few 
w’eeks  previously,  had  set  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  home  policy,  for  which  it  wil’ 
fight,  with  “Municipal  Ownership  of 
City  Monopolies”  in  the  forefront. 
With  heavy  type,  in  its  usual  hysteri¬ 
cal  style,  it  expounds  the  successes  of 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  other 
cities;  and,  whether  its  vigorous  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  gas  plant  for  New  York  is  sincere 
or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  it  is  at 
least  an  Indication  of  the  trend  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Amongst  American  cities,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  “the  Quaker  City,”  is  shamefully 
pre-eminent  for  the  flagrant  rottenness 
of  its  government.  Even  New  York, 
with  all  the  abuses  of  Tammany  Hall, 
must  yield  disgraceful  precedence  to 
the  city  of  Liberty  Bell  and  the  Hall 
of  Independence.  There  the  Republl- 
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can  machine  holds  invineible  siway.  So 
weak  are  the  opposing  Democrats,  and 
so  undeveloped  as  yet  the  Reform 
party,  that  the  check  of  vigorous  oppo¬ 
sition  is  lacking,  and  the  boss  and  his 
gang  have  long  run  riot  Under  those 
conditions  the  failure  of  municipal 
ownership  in  Philadelphia  would  be 
anticipated.  For  many  years  the  in¬ 
competent  Council  refused  to  allow  the 
gasworks  to  be  kept  in  a  proper  state 
of  repair;  they  overloaded  the  staff 
with  crowds  of  political  henchmen; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet 
were  supplied  without  proi)er  check; 
improvements  in  manufacture  were  re¬ 
fused;  and  accounts  were  kept  in  im¬ 
becile  fashion.  It  is  freely  asserted 
and  currently  believed  that  this  policy 
was  deliberately  pursued  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  those  interested  in  securing 
IK)sscssion  of  the  works.  At  last,  in 
1897,  the  Council  consummated  its 
folly  and  treason  by  leasing  the  works 
to  a  corporation,  after  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  widely  be¬ 
lieved,  were  distributed  amongst  the 
aldermen  in  bribes.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
—attributed  by  doctors  to  the  Impure, 
unfiltered  water,  which  is  distributed 
through  the  city’s  mains— caused  over 
400  deaths  in  Philadelphia  ih  ten 
weeks.  Public  indignation  was  hot,  be¬ 
cause  again  and  again  the  Council  had 
been  warned  by  the  medical  profession 
and  strongly  urged  to  construct  the 
necessary  filterers  and  reservoirs.  But, 
either  through  careless  neglect  or  ma¬ 
levolent  design,  the  reform  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  delayed,  and  typhoid-fever 
germs  were  called  in  as  allies  of  the 
speculators  who  wanted  the  water  as 
well  as  the  gas.  But  this  time  the 
criminal  conspiracy  to  prevent  efficient 
administration,  and  so  to  force  on  the 
sale  of  the  works  was  too  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  for  success,  and  the  demand  of 
the  citizens  was  for  “the  purification 
of  our  present  supply  by  sand  filtration 


under  city  ownership  and  control.” 
That  demand  has  prevailed,  and  the 
necessary  funds  have  at  last  been  voted 
by  the  Council.  That  the  members  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Club  and  of  the 
Trades’  League,  along  with  the  leading 
physicians  and  other  citizens  of  like 
influence,  should  join  an  agitation  to 
demand  a  remedy  by  the  city  itself 
rather  than  by  the  surrender  of  public 
control,  is  illustrative  of  the  changing 
temper  of  the  American  public  with 
regard  to  municipal  monopolies. 

After  Philadelphia  some  relief  is 
necessary.  For  an  agreeable  contrast 
we  may  take  Boston,  which  Mayor 
Quincy  has  made  into  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  of  America.  He  is 
one  of  the  handful  of  well-born  Ameri 
cans  who  have  made  politics  a  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
During  his  three  years  of  oflice  he  has 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
educated  and  trained  administrator  to 
the  man  picked  off  the  streets  for  po¬ 
litical  services.  New  enterprises  and 
improved  methods  of  organization 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  pro¬ 
cession.  A  municipal  printing  plant 
was  established  in  March,  1897,  which, 
with  trade-union  rules  and  a  “content¬ 
ed  force  of  workmen  as  not  the  least 
pleasing  result  of  the  policy,”  has 
saved  the  city  at  the  rate  of  £2500  a 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  three 
leading  citizens  who  audited  the  ac¬ 
counts.  For  eighteen  months  the  city’s 
electrical  work  has  been  executed  by 
a  new  department  of  electrical  con¬ 
struction  and  two  hundred  members 
of  the  building  trades  In  another  de¬ 
partment  do  the  repairs  to  city  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  some  new  contract 
work.  Last  summer  the  open-air  bath¬ 
ing  accommodation  was  increased  and 
made  free,  with  the  result  that  more 
than  three  times  as  many  baths  were 
taken  as  In  the  previous  year;  and  in 
the  winter  the  first  all-the-year-round 
public  bath-house  in  the  States  was 
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opened  on  Dover  Street  It  cost  over 
£18,000,  contains  shower-  and  tub-baths 
for  men  and  for  women,  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  admission.  A  system  of 
public  parks,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  is  near  completion;  public  gym¬ 
nasia  are  supplied:  and  summer  music 
in  the  parks  is  well  established.  Last 
winter  Boston,  the  old  metropolis  of 
New  England  Puritanism,  overcame 
the  difficulty  about  allowing  Sunday 
concerts  for  profit  by  supplying  series 
of  municipal  concerts  at  cost  price. 
“The  great  problem  of  social  science 
is  that  of  securing  some  general  dis¬ 
tribution  among  all  the  people  of  the 
advantages  and  facilities  which  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
advance  of  civilization  have  developed 
in  such  rich  measure.”  This  states¬ 
manlike  passage  from  the  Mayor’s  de¬ 
fence  of  his  broad  Sunday  policy  is 
equally  a  defence  of  two  unique  under¬ 
takings— the  Picnic  Excursions  and  the 
Municipal  Boys’  Camp.  The  day  pic¬ 
nic  excursions  to  Long  Island  last  sum¬ 
mer,  in  which  13,540  children  and  560 
adults  joined,  were  given  out  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  fund  left  to  the  city  for  this 
purpose,  and  managed  gratuitously  by 
city  officials,  with  such  success  that  the 
Mayor  thinks  “it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  record  of  the  past  season  could  not 
be  duplicated  or  even  approached  by 
any  private  charitable  organization.” 

The  Boys’  Camp,  maintained  for 
seven  weeks,  in  1898,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  provided  831  poor  lads  with 
five  days  under  canvas  at  an  average 
cost  of  7s.  6d.  a  head.  This  year  sim¬ 
ilar  outing  opportunities  for  girls  are 
proposed,  and  the  Mayor  urges  that  the 
“expense  is  so  moderate  as  to  make  It 
easily  possible  to  afford  a  week’s  outing 
of  the  character  to  every  boy  of  school 
age  in  the  city  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  able  to  enjoy  a  vacation  out¬ 
side  the  city  limits.  Such  a  camp 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  exten¬ 


sion  of  the  system  of  public  education 
of  the  young,  and  as  affording  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  giving  a  different  kind 
of  Instruction  and  training— but  one 
no  less  valuable,  perhaps— from  that 
which  is  given  in  the  schoolroom.” 

Mayor  Quincy  is  fortunate  among 
American  city  reformers  in  that  no 
opposition  on  theoretical  grounds  is 
raised  by  Bostonians  to  these  far- 
reaching  plans.  They  are  disarmed  by 
the  quiet  confidence  with  which  he 
conceives  his  schemes  and  the  rapid, 
resourceful  way  in  which  he  carries 
them  to  success.  He  appreciates  the 
double  necessity  of  radically  altering 
the  machinery  of  the  city  government 
to  adapt  it  to  modem  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliating  the  controllers 
of  the  present  machinery  and  using 
them  for  his  broad  plans  during  the 
transformation  period. 

Gradually  the  two  chambers  of  the 
City  Legislature  have  been  stripped  of 
their  powers;  and  this  year,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Appropriation, 
which  controls  the  finances  and  makes 
it  possible  to  frame  “something  like  a 
scientific  budget,”  the  last  important 
function  of  the  lower  chamber  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Contemporaneously  the 
Mayor  is  increasing  the  number  of 
honorfcry  appointive  commissions, 
which  occupy  about  the  same  place  in 
the  government  as  the  committees  of 
British  City  Councils,  and  through 
which  he  secures  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  representative  people  of 
good  standing  and  ability,  and  evades 
the  obstacles  which  an  inept  council 
always  presents  to  American  reform¬ 
ers.  Three  such  commissions  have 
charge  of  the  reorganized  correctional 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  five 
others  of  the  statistical  department, 
municipal  baths,  municipal  concerts, 
free  evening  lectures,  and  boys’  sum¬ 
mer  camp  respectively;  while  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Municipal  Committee,  chosen 
not  by  the  electors,  but  by  the  central 
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commercial  organization  of  the  city,  is 
a  mayor’s  cabinet,  a  permanent  body 
of  advisers  on  financial  and  commercial 
uiatters.  With  this  remarkable  com¬ 
bination  of  scientific  organization, 
statesmanlike  schemes,  and  shrewd  po¬ 
litical  management,  Boston  is  fast  win¬ 
ning  the  place  among  American  cities 
which  Birmingham  held  in  Britain  in 
the  seventies,  and  Glasgow  has  at¬ 
tained  in  the  nineties. 

In  other  important  cities  of  the  States 
the  same  tendency  is  shown.  At  the 
last  municipal  election  in  Denver  three- 
quarters  of  the  votes  cast  were  “against 
corporation  control  of  the  city,”  the 
elected  Democratic  candidate  and  the 
nominee  of  the  Civic  Federation  both 
making  water,  gas,  and  tramways  the 
chief  issues.  At  Milwaukee  the  newly- 
elected  mayor  is  commited  to  munici¬ 
pal  ownership.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  re¬ 
elected  its  mayor  last  year  on  the  hard- 
fought  issue  of  city  tramways;  and,  in 
the  constitution  fo‘r  San  Francisco, 
which  will  come  into  force  in  January 
next,  there  is  a  special  clause  to  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibit  the  renewal  or  regrant¬ 
ing  of  existing  monopolistic  privileges. 

The  two  facts— grave  official  corrup¬ 
tion  and  a  marked  trend  towards  muni¬ 
cipal  socialism— which  I  have  shown  to 
distinguish  American  cities,  will  appear 
to  the  British  citizen  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.  Representatives  and  officials 
who  are  financially  clean  he  considers 
essential  to  extended  city  operations. 
First,  honesty;  then  larger  business, 
appears  to  be  the  proper  order.  But 
that  order  is  impossible  in  the  States, 
because  the  private  corporations  which 
control  the  city  services  are  a  prime 
cause  of  the  corruption.  To  secure 
special  privileges  they  debauch  coun¬ 
cillors,  aldermen,  mayors,  legislatures, 
and  governors.  One  mayor  was  lately 
offered  £10,000  by  one  company,  and  a 
trip  round  the  world  for  himself  and 
his  family  by  another,  if  he  would  al¬ 
low  certain  city  ordinances  to  pass.  A 


governor  of  a  large  state  was  offered 
20,000  shares  in  a  company  if  he  would 
sign  a  measure  for  increasing  its  priv¬ 
ileges.  He  knew  that  his  signature 
would  probably  increase  the  value  of 
those  shares  by  £120,000.  His  successor 
did  sign  the  bill,  and  the  shares  rose 
in  price  even  more  than  that  amount. 
As  Governor  Pingree  has  said:  “Good 
municipal  government  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  while  valuable  franchises  are  to 
be  had  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  cor¬ 
rupt  use  of  money  in  bribing  the  public 
servants.” 

The  companies  deliberately  adopt  the 
policy  of  distributing  shares  to  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  and  editors  and  to 
city  authorities  who  “are  in  a  position 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.”  Therefore,  public  interest  usual¬ 
ly  clashes  with  private  Interest  when 
a  question  of  privilege  or  taxation 
arises.  The  companies  are  serenely 
content  as  to  which  will  prevail. 

Public  ownership  offers  less  tempta¬ 
tion  to  jobbery  and  scoundrelism  than 
the  surrender  of  public  services  to  priv¬ 
ate  corporations.  The  alternative  is 
not  between  honesty  with  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  dishonesty  with  public 
ownership,  but  between  periodical  and 
gigantic  frauds,  along  with  the  surren¬ 
der  of  city  property,  and  the  retention 
of  valuable  rights  at  the  risk  of  con¬ 
stant  petty  peculation.  Neither  policy 
offers  ideal  conditions,  but  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  now  in  favor  of  the  smaller 
thefts.  It  is  cheaper  for  the  city  to 
lose  small  sums  annually  through  the 
selection  of  workmen  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  than  to  remain  in  the  grasp  of 
private  corporations  who  can  levy  ex¬ 
orbitant  charges. 

Also,  reform  of  politics  will  be  easier 
when  the  cities  have  ousted  the  com¬ 
panies.  Rich  and  infiuential  citizens 
who,  as  Investors,  are  now  frequently 
Interested  in  resisting  reform,  will  then 
have  only  their  Interests  as  taxpayers  to 
consider,  and  will,  therefore,  be  more 
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Our  Lord  and  Saint  Peter. 


likely  to  demand  eflicient  administra¬ 
tion;  while  the  rank  and  file  of  voters 
will  give  greater  attention  to  their  city 
government  when  it  affects  their  tram 
fares,  gas  and  water  bills,  and  tele¬ 
phone  charges.  Therefore,  the  trend 

Tbe  Contemporary  Rerlew. 


toward  city  ownership  is  an  evidence 
of  a  determination  to  continue  the  slow 
work  of  purification.  As  much  as  Civil 
Service  Reform,  It  “makes  for  right¬ 
eousness.” 

i7.  TF.  Martin. 


OUR  LORD  AND  SAINT  PETER.* 

BV  SBLUA.  LAOEBLOF. 


It  was  at  the  time  when  Our  Lord 
and  St.  Peter  had  just  entered  Para¬ 
dise,  after  their  wandering  through  the 
worid,  and  their  many  years  of  suffer¬ 
ing. 

You  may  imagine  what  a  joy  it  was 
for  St.  Peter.  You  may  imagine  what 
a  difference  there  was  between  sitting 
on  the  Mount  of  Paradise  and  looking 
out  over  the  world,  and  wandering  as 
a  beggar  from  door  to  door.  It  was 
one  thing  to  be  safe  in  the  gardens  of 
Paradise,  and  another  to  stray  on  earth 
and  not  know  where  one  might  find 
shelter  on  a  stormy  night;  perhaps  be 
compelled  to  wander  about  on  the 
highway,  in  cold  and  darkness. 

You  may  imagine  what  a  delight  it 
must  have  been  to  arrive  at  the  right 
place  at  the  end  of  such  a  journey.  St. 
Peter  had  not  always  felt  quite  assured 
that  the  thing  would  end  well.  There 
were  times  when  he  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  doubts  and  being  uneasy,  for  it  bad 
been  well-nigh  impossible  for  poor  St. 
Peter  to  understand  the  reason  for  all 
their  hardships,  if  Our  Lord  was  indeed 
the  Lord  of  all  tbe  earth. 

And  now  no  unruly  desire  would 
ever  come  and  worry  him  again.  You 
may  imagine  how  glad  he  was  at  this. 
Now,  indeed,  fhe  could  afford  to  laugh 
over  all  the  trouble  that  he  and  Our 
Lord  had  passed  through. 

Once,  when  they  had  been  so  mlser- 

•  Translated  from  the  Swedish  for  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  Magaxine. 


able  that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
Our  Lord  had  taken  him  and  begun  to 
ascend  a  high  mountain,  without  tell¬ 
ing  him  what  they  were  to  do  up  there. 

They  had  passed  by  towns  that  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  castles 
that  lay  higher  up.  They  had  passed 
farther  on  by  farms  and  shepherd  huts, 
and  had  left  behind  the  last  stone 
refuge  of  the  woodcutter. 

And  at  last  they  had  come  out  on  the 
open,  where  the  mountain  stood  bare, 
without  either  shrubs  or  trees,  and 
where  a  hermit  had  built  a  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  assistance  to  way¬ 
farers  in  distress. 

After  that,  they  had  gone  over  snow- 
fields,  and  won  their  way  up  to  dreary 
piles  of  ice,  which  stood  all  heaped  and 
tilted,  among  which  nought  but  a 
chamois  could  make  his  way. 

Up  there  Our  Lord  had  found  a  little 
bird  with  a  red  breast,  which  lay  all 
frozen  on  the  ice,  and  be  had  taken  up 
the  little  bulfinch  and  bestowed  It  about 
his  person.  And  St.  Peter  remembers 
that  he  had  wondered  whether  they 
would  dine  on  the  little  bird. 

They  had  wandered  a  long  hour  over 
the  slippery  blocks  of  ice,  and  St.  Peter 
had  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  death 
bad  never  come  so  nigh  him,  for  a 
deadly  cold  wind  and  a  deathly  black 
fog  enveloped  them,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  see  no  living  thing  was  nigh. 
And  yet  they  had  not  come  further 
than  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 
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Then  he  had  begged  Our  Lord  that 
they  might  turn  about. 

••\ot  yet,”  said  Our  Lord,  “for  I  will 
show  you  something  that  shall  give 
you  courage  to  bear  all  trouble.” 

Then  they  had  wandered  farther 
through  fog  and  cold,  till  they  had 
reached  a  wall  of  endless  height,  which 
prevented  them  from  keeping  on. 

“That  wall  goes  round  the  mountain,” 
said  Our  Ix)rd,  “and  you  cannot  climb 
over  it  at  any  point.  Neither  may  any 
man  see  what  there  is  on  the  other 
side,  for  here  Paradise  begins,  and 
here— all  up  the  mountain  sides — dwell 
the  blessed  dead.” 

But  SL  Peter  was  unable  to  dissem¬ 
ble  his  unbelief. 

“In  there  it  is  not  dark  and  cold,  as 
it  is  here,”  said  Our  Lord,  “but  green 
summer  and  bright  sun  and  stars.” 

But  St.  Peter  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  him. 

Then  Our  Lord  took  the  little  bird 
which  he  had  Just  found  on  the  ice, 
aud  he  bent  himself  back  and  threw  It 
over  the  wall,  so  that  it  fell  down  in 
Paradise.  ' 

And  straightway  St.  Peter  heard  a 
merry,  joyful  twitter,  and  made  out 
the  song  of  the  buliinch  once  more,  and 
was  mightily  astonished. 

He  turned  to  Our  Lord  and  said: 

“Let  us  go  down  to  earth  again  and 
endure  all  there  is  to  be  endured,  for 
now  do  I  see  that  thou  hast  spoken 
truth,  and  that  there  is  a  place  where 
life  prevails  over  death.” 

And  they  had  descended  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  begun  their  wanderings  anew. 

For  long  years  that  was  all  St.  Peter 
had  seen  of  Paradise— he  had  simply 
gone  on,  tilled  with  longing  for  the 
land  behind  the  wall.  And  now,  at 
length,  he  was  there  and  need  long  no 
more.  Now  might  he,  all  day,  draw 
happiness  with  full  hands  from  never- 
failing  springs. 

But  hardly  had  St.  Peter  been  four¬ 
teen  days  in  Paradise  when  an  angel 


came  to  Our  Lord  where  he  sat  on  his 
throne,  bowed  before  him  seven  times, 
and  informed  him  that  some  grave  mis¬ 
fortune  must  have  befallen  St.  Peter. 
He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and 
his  eyes  were  all  reddened,  as  though 
he  had  not  slept  for  many  nights. 

So  soon  as  Our  Lord  heard  that,  he 
arose,  and  went  to  find  St.  Peter. 

He  found  him  far  away  in  an  outer 
corner  of  Paradise.  He  lay  upon  the 
earth  as  though  he  were  too  weary  to 
stand,  and  he  had  rent  his  garments 
and  strewn  ashes  in  his  hair. 

When  Our  Lord  saw  him  so  troubled 
he  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
and  talked  to  him  exactly  as  he  would 
have  done  If  they  had  still  been  wan¬ 
dering  among  the  troubles  of  this 
world. 

“What  is  it  thqt  makes  you  so  sad, 
St.  Peter?”  said  Our  Lord. 

But  grief  had  so  overpowered  St. 
Peter,  that  he  was  unable  to  answer. 

“What  is  it  that  makes  you  so  sad, 
St.  Peter?”  again  asked  Our  Lord. 

When  Our  Lord  repeated  the  question, 
St.  Peter  took  from  his  head  his  crown 
of  gold  and  cast  it  at  Our  Lord’s  feet, 
as  though  he  desired  to  say  that  he 
would  have  no  more  part  in  his  honor 
and  glory. 

But  Our  Lord  well  understood  that  St. 
Peter  was  so  desperate  that  he  knew 
not  what  he  did,  and  thus  he  was  not 
angered  with  him. 

“It  is  time  that  you  told  me  what 
troubles  you,”  be  said  as  gently  as  be¬ 
fore,  in  an  even  more  loving  tone. 

But  now  St.  Peter  sprang  up,  and 
then  Our  Lord  perceived  that  he  was 
not  only  troubled,  but  in  a  rage  as  well. 
He  came  up  to  Our  Lord  with  clenched 
fists  and  fiasbing  eyes. 

“Now  will  I  take  my  leave  of  your 
service,”  said  St.  Peter.  “I  cannot  stay 
a  day  longer  in  Paradise.” 

And  Our  Lord  sought  to  pacify  him, 
as  he  bad  done  many  a  time  before 
when  St.  Peter  had  been  angry. 
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“Of  a  certainty  you  shall  have  leave 
to  go,”  he  said;  “but  first  you  must  tell 
me  what  It  is  that  displeases  you.” 

“I  must  say  to  you  that  I  expected  a 
better  reward  when  we  both  went 
through  all  kinds  of  misery  on  the 
earth  below,”  said  St.  Peter. 

Our  Lord  saw  that  St.  Peter  was 
filled  with  bitterness,  and  be  was  not 
angered  against  him. 

“I  say  unto  you  that  you  are  free  to 
go  whithersoever  you  will,  only  you 
must  let  me  know  what  troubles  you.” 

Then,  at  length,  St.  Peter  disclosed 
the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

“I  had  an  old  mother,”  he  said,  “and 
she  died  two  days  ago.” 

“Now  I  know  what  torments  you,” 
said  Our  Lord.  “You  are  in  trouble  be¬ 
cause  your  mother  has  not  come  here 
to  Paradise.” 

“That  is  it,”  said  St.  Peter,  and  at 
that  instant  his  grief  overpowered  him, 
so  that  he  began  to  sob  and  lament 

“I  cannot  but  think  that  she  might 
have  deserved  to  come  here,”  said  he. 

But  now  that  Our  Lord  knew  the 
cause  of  St  Peter’s  sorrow,  he  was 
troubled  in  his  turn.  For  St.  Peter’s 
mother  had  not  been  such  a  one  as 
deserved  to  be  admitted  to  heaven.  She 
had  never  thought  on  aught  else  than 
tbe  accumulation  of  money,  and  to  the 
poor  who  stood  without  her  door  had 
she  never  given  so  much  as  a  farthing 
or  a  bit  of  bread.  And  now  Our  Lord 
thought  it  a  pity  to  tell  St.  Peter  that 
his  mother  had  been  so  covetous  that 
she  could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

“St.  Peter,”  said  he,  “how  can  you 
be  sure  that  your  mother  would  get  on 
here?” 

“There,  now,  you  are  only  saying  that 
in  order  that  you  need  not  grant  my 
prayer,”  said  St.  Peter.  “Who  would 
not  get  on  in  Paradise?” 

“They  who  rejoice  not  in  the  Joy  of 
others  would  not  get  on  here,”  said  Our 
Lord. 


“Then  there  are  others  beside  my 
mother  who  do  not  belong  here,”  said 
St.  Peter,  and  Our  Lord  knew  that  be 
was  thinking  of  him. 

And  he  felt  much  troubled  that  such 
a  sore  grief  had  come  upon  St.  Peter, 
and  that  he  knew  no  longer  what  he 
was  saying.  He  stood  awhile  and 
waited  for  St.  Peter  to  repent  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  mother  could  not  gain 
admision  to  Paradise,  but  St.  Peter 
was  stubborn. 

Then  did  Our  Lord  call  to  himself  an 
angel,  and  commanded  him  that  he 
should  descend  into  hell  and  fetch  St. 
Peter’s  mother  up  to  Paradise. 

“And  let  me  see  how  he  brings  her 
up,”  said  St.  Peter. 

Our  Lord  took  St.  Peter  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  out  to  a  precipice  that 
went  sheer  down  on  one  side.  And  he 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  need  only 
bend  a  little  over,  the  brink  to  see 
straight  down  into  hell. 

When  St.  Peter  looked  down  he  could 
at  first  make  out  no  more  than  if  he 
had  looked  down  into  a  well.  It  was  as 
though  a  bottomless  gulf  had  opened 
itself  beneath  him. 

The  first  thing  he  could  dimly  dis¬ 
cern  was  the  angel,  who  was  already 
on  his  way  to  the  abyss.  St.  Peter  saw 
the  angel  descending  swiftly  into  the 
great  darkness  without  fear,  only 
spreading  his  wings  a  trifle  that  he 
might  not  fall  too  fast. 

But  when  St.  Peter’s  eyes  grew  a 
little  more  used  to  things,  he  began  to. 
see  more  and  more.  In  the  first  place, 
he  saw  that  Paradise  lay  on  a  circle  of 
mountains  that  surrounded  a  great  ra¬ 
vine,  and  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  ravine  that  the  abode  of  the  lost 
lay.  He  saw  how  the  angel  descend¬ 
ed  and  descended  a  long  time  without 
reaching  the  bottom.  He  was  abso¬ 
lutely  appalled  at  the  fearful  depth  be¬ 
neath. 

“If  he  is  only  able  to  get  up  again 
with  my  mother,”  said  he. 
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Our  Lord  barely  glanced  at  St.  Peter 
with  eyes  full  of  concern. 

“There  is  no  weight  too  heavy  for 
my  angels,”  said  he. 

It  was  an  endless,  black  wilderness 
of  rocks;  sharp-pointed  crags  covered 
the  whole  bottom,  and  between  them 
gleamed  pools  of  black  water.  There 
was  not  a  spear  of  green— no  tree,  no 
sign  of  life. 

But  all  about  over  the  sharp  crags 
had  crawled  the  lost  dead.  They 
reached  out  over  the  tops  of  the  cliffs, 
whither  they  had^  clambered  in  the 
hope  of  extricating  themselves  from 
the  abyss,  and  when  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  place  beyond  them  to  get 
to,  they  had  remained  where  they  were, 
petrified  with  despair. 

St.  Peter  saw  some  of  them  sitting 
and  lying  with  arms  outstretched  in 
passionate  longing,  and  with  eyes 
steadily  staring  upwards.  Others  had 
clasped  their  hands  together  in  front 
of  their  faces,  as  though  to  shut  out 
the  hopeless  horror  that  surrounded 
them.  They  all  were  motionless;  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  moved.  Some 
of  them  lay  in  the  pools  of  water  abso¬ 
lutely  still,  without  any  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tricate  themselves. 

The  most  frightful  thing  of  all  was 
that  there  wore  such  myriads  of  the 
lost.  It  was  as  though  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  was  made  up  of  nought  but 
bodies  and  beads. 

And  a  fresh  uneasiness  beset  St. 
Peter. 

“You  will  see  that  he  cannot  find 
her,”  he  said  to  Our  Lord. 

Our  Lord  regarded  him  with  the 
same  look  of  concern  as  before.  Well 
be  knew  that  St.  Peter  had  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  angels. 

But  it  kept  seeming  to  St.  Peter  that 

it  would  be  impossible  for  the  angel 

to  find  his  mother  among  the  infinite 

number  of  the  lost.  He  spread  out  his 

wings  and  hovered  to  and  fro  above 
/ 

the  abyss  while  he  looked  for  her. 


All  at  once  one  of  the  poor  lost  souls 
down  in  the  pit  observed  the  ange*. 
And  he  sprang  up  and  stretched  out 
bis  arms  towards  him  and  cried: 

“Take  me  with  you,  take  me  with 
you!”  • 

And  of  a  sudden  the  whole  throng 
woke  into  life.  All  the  millions  of  mil- 
iions  who  were  languishing  there  in 
the  depths  of  hell  bounded  up  at  the 
same  moment,  and  raised  their  arms 
and  cailed  after  the  angel,  that  he 
might  take  them  to  the  blessed  Para¬ 
dise. 

Their  cry  came  up  to  Our  Lord  and 
St.  Peter,  whose  heart  was  wrung  with 
anguish  when  be  heard  it. 

The  angel  swayed  lightly  over  the 
lost,  but  even  as  he  flew  to  and  fro 
that  he  might  find  her  he  sought,  so 
did  ail  rush  to  follow  him,  making  it 
seem  as  though  they  had  been  swept 
by  a  whirlwind. 

And  at  last  the  angel  came  in  sight 
of  the  one  he  was  to  fetch.  He  folded 
his  -wings  upon  his  back  and  shot  down 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  St.  Peter 
cried  out  in  joyful  astonishment  when 
he  saw  him  pass  his  arms  around  his 
mother  and  lift  her  up. 

“Blessed  be  thou  who  bringest  m* 
my  mother!”  said  he. 

Our  Lord  softly  laid  bis  band  on  S'. 
Peter’s  shoulder,  as  though  to  warn 
him  against  rejoicing  too  soon. 

But  St  Peter  was  ready  to  weep  for 
joy  at  his  mother  being  saved,  and 
could  not  comprehend  that  anything 
could  separate  them  now.  And  his  joy 
was  increased  when  he  saw  that,  how¬ 
ever  swiftly  the  angel  had  lifted  her 
up,  yet  some  of  the  lost  had  succeeded 
in  fastening  themselves  on  her  who 
was  to  be  saved,  that  they  might  be 
conveyed  to  Paradise  at  the  same  time 
with  her. 

There  were  about  twelve  of  them 
who  had  hung  fast  to  the  old  woman, 
and  St.  Peter  thought  what  an  honor 
it  was  for  her,  bis  mother,  to  be  able 
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to  rescue  so  many  poor  wretches  from 
their  lost  state. 

Neither  did  the  angel  do  aught  to 
prevent  this.  He  seemed  not  to  mind 
the  weight  at  all,  but  soared  and 
soared*  and  exerted  his  wings  no  more 
than  though  he  had  been  carrying  a 
little  dead  bird  to  heaven. 

But  then  St.  Peter  perceived  that  his 
mother  sought  to  free  herself  from  the 
lost  souls  who  had  hung  upon  her.  She 
gripped  their  hands  and  loosened  their 
grasp,  so  that  one  after  another  tum¬ 
bled  back  into  hell. 

St.  Peter  could  hear  how  they  im¬ 
plored  and  besought  her,  but  the  old 
woman  seemed  unwilling  that  any  one 
except  herself  should  be  saved.  She 
freed  herself  from  them  again  and 
again,  and  let  them  plunge  back  into 
misery.  And  as  they  fell  curses  and 
lamentations  resounded  on  every  side. 

Then  it  was  St.  Peter  cried  aloud  and 
besought  his  mother  to  have  mercy, 
but  she  would  not  listen,  and  kept  on 
as  before. 

And  St.  Peter  observed  that  the  angel 
flew  slower  and  slower,  the  less  he  had 
to  carry.  Such  a  fright  seized  upon  St. 
Peter  that  his  limbs  gave  way  with 
him,  and  he  had  to  fall  on  his  knees. 

And  at  last  there  was  but  a  single 
soul  that  clung  to  St.  Peter’s  mother. 
It  was  one  that  hung  upon  her  neck, 
and  that  poured  into  her  ear  its  cry  and 
its  entreaty  that  she  might  let  it  follow 
her  into  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

And  now  the  angel  with  his  burden 
had  come  so  close  that  St.  Peter  al¬ 
ready  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  mother.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  angel  would  now  reach  the 
summit  after  two  more  strokes  of  his 
wings. 

But  of  a  sudden  the  beaP.ng  of  the 


angel’s  wings  ceased,  and  his  counten¬ 
ance  grew  black  as  night. 

For  now  the  old  woman  had  put  out 
her  hands  behind  her  and  gripped  the 
arms  of  the  one  who  hung  about  her 
neck,  and  she  tugged  and  pulled  until 
she  had  succeeded  in  separating  the 
clasped  hands,  so  that  she  freed  herself 
from  this  last. 

As  the  lost  soul  fell  the  angel  sank 
down  several  fathoms,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  w'ere  no  longer  able  to  lift  his 
wings. 

He  looked  down  on  the  old  woman 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sor¬ 
row,  his  hold  on  her  body  relaxed,  and 
he  let  her  fall  as  though  she  were  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  him,  now  that  she 
was  alone. 

Then,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
wings,  he  flew  up  into  Paradise. 

But  for  a  long  time  St.  Peter  re¬ 
mained  on  the  same  spot  and  sobbed, 
and  Our  Lord  continued  standing  at  his 
side. 

“St.  Peter,”  said  Our  Lord,  “never 
did  I  think  you  would  w'eep  so,  after 
coming  to  Paradise.” 

Then  God’s  aged  servant  lifted  up  his 
head  and  answered: 

“What  sort  of  a  Paradise  is  that 
w’here  I  hearken  to  the  w'oe  of  my  dear¬ 
est,  and  see  the  suffering  of  my  fellow- 
beings?” 

But  over  Our  Lord’s  face  stole  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  deepest  grief. 

“What  dearer  wish  could  I  have  than 
to  provide  you  all  a  Paradise  of  perfect 
bliss?”  said  he.  “Know  you  not  that 
it  was  for  this  I  w'ent  dowm  to  man 
and  taught  him  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself?  For,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
this,  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth  can 
there  be  a  place  w’here  pain  and  sorrow 
may  not  reach  them.” 
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GAMES  AND  PASTIMES. 


Children  are  forgetting  how  to  play. 
To  realize  this,  one  has  only  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  between  eight  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  games  enter  into  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  Merrie  England,  and  then 
watch  the  pupils  of  a  Board  school  in 
recreation  time,  with  their  disjointed 
efforts  at  amusements,  their  unrelated 
racings  and  shoutings,  their  perfunc¬ 
tory  attempts  at  leap-frog  and  kindred 
siwrts. 

Football  is  very  popular  in  boys’ 
schools,  and  to  be  a  successful  cricketer 
is  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  but 
the  village  pastimes,  the  rhymings  and 
rompings  w’hlch  w’ere  organized  for 
children,  and  continued  to  maturity, 
are  fast  becoming  obsolete.  This  is 
doubtless  an  inevitable  result  of  mod¬ 
ern  developments,  of  the  centralization 
of  town  life,  and  the  waning  prosperity 
of  country  districts.  In  towns  there  is 
time  for  play,  but  there  is  little  room. 
Boys  find  space  for  peg-tops  and  mar¬ 
bles,  but  these  are  not  held  available 
for  girls,  who,  if  they  do  not  sit  down 
to  eat  their  lunch  or  chat  in  the  recess, 
find  fun  in  small  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  others.  There  Is  no  person  to 
direct  the  occupations  of  this  period, 
and  the  children  are  as  helpless  in 
evolving  pastimes  for  themselves  as 
they  would  be  if  given  a  book  in  a  for¬ 
eign  tongue  and  told  to  read  It.  Any¬ 
thing  done  in  the  direction  of  teaching 
the  art  of  play  is  due  to  the  good  will 
of  amateurs,  young  ladles  having  in¬ 
augurated,  in  Bermondsey  and  other 
poor  districts  of  London,  corps  of  volun¬ 
teers,  who  visit  Board-school  play¬ 
grounds  during  recess,  and  endeavor 
to  impart  to  the  children  a  knowledge 
of  active  pastimes.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  excellent  work  will  be  widely 
extended,  until  the  play  teacher  be- 
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comes  a  regular  member  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  staff. 

I  remember  seeing  a  Board-school 
girl  of  twelve  set  to  play  with  two 
little  children  during  a  day’s  absence 
of  their  nurse.  She  was  given  every 
facility  for  amusing  them,  in  the  shape 
of  toys,  balls,  battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock,  and  a  spacious  and  conventional 
garden,  but,  though  anxious  to  acquit 
herself  creditably,  and  to  earn  the  shil¬ 
ling  she  had  been  promised  for  her 
day’s  services,  she  could  think  of  no 
means  of  diverting  her  prot6g6s,  save 
by  making  faces  at  them.  Naturally 
this  method  did  not  prove  popular. 
When  she  was  sent  home  In  disgrace 
in  the  afternoon  a  friend  came  as  a 
substitute.  This  little  girl  of  about  the 
same  age  had  learned  to  draw,  and  by 
means  of  her  art  was  able  to  render 
herself  quite  an  acquisition;  apart  from 
this,  she  would  probably  have  been  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  her  predecessor. 

Girls  unversed  in  the  art  of  play, 
when  they  become  mothers  in  their 
turn,  cannot  transmit  what  they  do  not 
know— hence  the  dull  lives  of  many 
children  of  the  poor,  their  occasional 
trend  tow’ards  mischief  from  sheer  Idle- 
mindedness.  In  the  past  summer  I 
gave  four  excursion  tickets  for  a  day 
at  the  seaside  to  a  man  and  woman 
and  two  children  of  the  working-class. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  the  grown¬ 
ups  took  a  yacht  trip  together,  leaving 
the  children,  boy  and  girl,  to  play  on 
the  beach  till  their  return.  But  the 
latter  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  play, 
and  they  could  not  perform  a  miracle 
of  evolution  under  unfamiliar  condi¬ 
tion.  They  simply  sat  on  the  sand, 
holding  their  lunch  basket  between 
them,  till  the  return  of  their  seniors,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hours  later. 
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Doubtless  the  spectacle  of  the  sea  and 
the  myriads  of  children  adjacent  to  it 
was  sufficiently  interesting,  but  the 
thought  of  those  forlorn,  immovable 
little  spectators  of  the  enjoyment  of 
others  is  not  without  pathos. 

Play  is  one  of  the  children’s  rights, 
and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  play  be¬ 
comes  ultimately  a  parental  privilege. 

The  two  most  successful  and  popular 
children’s  nurses  I  ever  knew  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  they  were 
perfect  Grimms  in  the  matter  of  legen¬ 
dary  lore,  and  walking  dictionaries  of 
fireside  sport.  They  took  pleasure  in 
the  games  they  taught  and  the  stories 
they  told,  and  that  is  an  important 
ix»int  to  indicate;  both  were  mature 
women,  and  yet  both  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  “Barney  and  Johnnie’’  and  “Din¬ 
gle  Dosy,’’  and,  unless  when  under  the 
observation  of  scornful,  mature  eyes, 
were  willing  to  hop  the  strenuous 
measure  “Shoo!  the  Lily  Cock.”  They 
possessed  the  natural  faculty  of  drama 
to  a  striking  degree,  and  became  for 
the  moment  the  characters  they  spoke 
of,  when  discussing  the  adventures  of 
those  immortal  and  immoral  persons. 
Puss  in  Boots  and  Jack  of  the  Bean- 
Stalk. 

In  the  presence  of  older  people,  the 
frolic  spirit  of  these  adventures  waned. 
Many  years  later  I  sought  to  hear 
again  the  stirring  chronicles  of  Pretty 
Peggy  and  of  the  Golden  Parrot,  whose 
adviser  was  a  bunch  of  speaking 
leaves,  but  the  lips  that  had  discoursed 
of  them  so  gaily  fifteen  years  before 
only  smiled  deprecatingly,  and  said, 
“It’s  not  fool  tales  like  them  I’d  be 
afther  tellin’;  maybe  they’re  good 
enough  to  amuse  bits  of  childher  wld, 
but  that’s  all.”  And  yet  to  have 
amused  the  bits  of  childher  is  to  have 
rendered  a  service  that  is  remembered 
affectionately  to-day,  when  the  grass 
is  green  over  that  capital  playfellow, 
and  the  childher’s  heads  are  being 
touched  to  silver  by  Time’s  cold  finger. 


Pastimes. 

No  modern  invention  can  surpass 
some  of  the  games  which  the  race  has 
enjoyed  for  centuries.  I  have  seen  the 
game  of  “Fox  and  Geese”  played  be¬ 
tween  a  long-armed  maiden  of  sixteen 
with  a  perfect  comet’s  tail  of  younger 
children  behind  her,  and  an  active  boy 
of  fourteen,  with  an  interest  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  contest  that,  through  a 
vista  of  years,  awakens  an  irresistible 
laugh  of  sympathy.  The  origin  of  the 
game  lies  in  the  mists  of  remote  ages. 
Doubtless  Anglo-Saxon  children  played 
it  when  fo.xes  were  frequent  intruders 
in  the  farmyard;  probably  the  children  ; 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  its  equiv-  i 
alent.  The  game  can  only  be  played  to  I 
perfection  by  those  familiar  with  it 
Two  experts  can  introduce  much 
drama  into  the  oi>ening  scene. 

The  essentials  to  a  successful  game 
are  plenty  of  space,  whether  in  a  large 
loft  or  out  of  doors,  and  no  best  clothes 
such  as  will  suffer  from  the  intense 
grasp  of  clutching  hands.  The  merits 
of  “Fox  and  Geese”  are,  that  It  can 
include  a  large  party  of  all  ages,  though 
six  is  young  enough,  and  sixty  perhaps 
a  little  too  old;  that  it  is  equally  en¬ 
joyed  by  both  sexes;  and  that  the  en¬ 
tire  brood  in  charge  of  Mother  Goose 
are  equally  important.  Individually, 
and  become  in  turn  equally  prominent. 

To  a  corner  of  the  playground  enters 
the  fox,  looking  as  furtive  and  evil- 
minded  as  the  young  dramatist  can 
depict  him.  By  scanning  the  horizon, 
snuffing  the  wind,  or  sharpening  ins. 
claws,  he  can  convey  to  the  spectators 
a  conception  of  his  fell  intention.  To 
him  approaches  Mother  Goose,  with  a 
benevolent  aspect  of  family  pride  and 
an  obvious  indifference  to  everyday 
cares  that  is  creditable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  eighteen  or  twenty  of  lier 
brood  cling  to  her  by  the  simple  method 
of  holding,  first  her,  and  then  each 
other,  round  the  waists.  Observing  ♦he 
fox.  Mother  Goose  says,  with  cheery 
contempt:  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Fox. 
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May  I  ask  what  you  are  after?”  (An 
English  player  would  probably  say 
"what  you  want?”)  The  fox  replies 
with  typical  suavity  that  he  is  taking  a 
walk  to  improve  his  appetite.  “Then 
you  have  a  meal  In  prospect?”  says 
Mother  Goose,  The  fox  replies  unc¬ 
tuously  that  he  means  to  breakfast  oft 
a  goose.  Mrs.  Goose  inquires  where 
this  luckless  bird  will  be  found,  to 
which  the  enemy  replies,  “One  of  yours 
will  do.”  He  then  makes  a  rush 
towards  the  end  of  the  line,  where¬ 
upon  a  lively  scene  ensues.  The  fox 
does  not  touch  Mother  Goose,  nor  does 
he  touch  any  of  her  brood  save  the  last 
in  the  train.  As  the  line  wavers  and 
serpentines  to  keep  its  end  out  of  his 
way,  while  Mother  Goose  meets  him 
M’ith  outstretched  wdngs  wherever  he 
turns,  the  fun  becomes  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous.  The  game  continues  until  each 
of  the  brood  has  been  successfully 
caught,  or  the  fox  confesses  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  retire  discoiutited. 

Children  too  young  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  this  game  derive  great  en¬ 
joyment  from  “Frog  in  the  Middle” 
and  “Thread  the  Needle.”  In  the  first 
game,  one  child  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  while  the  others  take  hands 
and  dance  round  her  singing,  “Frog  in 
the  middle,  she  dare  not  catch  me.” 
To  seize  the  drapery  of  one  of  the 
whirling  figures  without  rising  is  only 
dlflicult  where  the  circle  Is  so  large  as 
to  be  out  of  reach;  then  the  frog  rolls, 
turns  and  stretches  without  rising, 
until  her  fingers  close  on  the  frock  of 
somebody  who  becomes  frog  in  turn. 

Little  children  will  enjoy  marching  to 
the  lilt  of  “Barney  and  Johnnie”  for  a 
surprisingly  long  time;  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  pastime  Is  that  two  or 
twenty  can  play  at  it.  The  children 
put  their  hands  behind  them,  the  left 
hand  of  one  clasping  the  left  hand  of 
the  other,  their  right  hands  clasping 
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these  and  crossing,  also.  Then  they 
set  off  to  march  together,  keeping  step, 
and  repeating  the  following  rhyme: 

Barney  and  Johnnie,  all  dressed  in 
black. 

Buckles  and  s^vords  behind  their  back; 
Foot  for  foot,  knee  for  knee. 

Turn  about  Johnnie  and  companee. 

When  singing  “Turn  about  Johnnie” 
the  players,  without  loosing  the  clasp 
of  their  hands,  reverse  the  position  of 
these,  so  that  the  under-arms  become 
contracted  and  the  over-arms  length¬ 
ened;  this  enables  them  to  turn  with¬ 
out  turning  round  each  other.  As  the 
children  march,  they  doubtless  dream 
vague  dreams  of  military  enterprise. 
Halliwell,  in  his  “Nursery  Rhymes,” 
gives  the  names  as  Darby  and  Joan, 
but,  owing  to  the  mutual  wear  of 
swords  and  buckles,  I  venture  to  think 
that  Joan  is  a  corruption  of  the  male 
name.  I  certainly  never  heard  Joan 
given  in  this  connection,  though  the 
partnership  of  “Barney  and  .Tohnnle” 
was  familiar  to  my  earliest  years,  and 
conveyed  the  idea  to  my  infant  mind 
that  it  symbolized  a  long  past  alliance 
betw’een  the  French,  or  English,  or 
Irish,  when  these  fought  together 
against  a  mutual  foe.  I  cannot  say 
whence  I  gathered  the  impression, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  “frog-eat¬ 
ing  Johnnie”  was  a  nursery  synonym 
for  a  Frenchman,  just  as  Barney  stood 
next  to  Patrick  as  the  sobriquet  of  the 
typical  Irishman.  The  rhyme  might 
equally  well  have  symbolized  an  alli¬ 
ance  betw’een  Barney  and  John  Bull. 

Mrs.  Gomrae’s  recently  published 
book,  “Traditional  Games,”  ‘  intended 
as  a  contribution  to  the  invaluable 
“Dictionary  of  Folk-Lore”  which  she 
and  her  husband  are  compiling,  has 
afforded  me  many  hours  of  delight  by 
recalling  half-forgotten  early  pastimes, 
and  introducing  me  to  scores  of  others 
which  I  had  not  known.  Were  space 
available  I  should  like  to  indicate  the 
extent  and  aim  of  this  work,  which 
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embodies,  in  the  shape  of  children’s 
rhymes  and  plays,  pictures  of  the 
usages— martial,  commercial  and  matri¬ 
monial— of  generations  long  since  passed 
away,  and  which  for  this  reason  will 
prove  a  very  mine  of  wealth  to  histori¬ 
an  and  philologist.  The  possessor  of 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  this  book 
should  become  a  perfect  treasure  at 
,  children’s  parties,  and  an  indispensable 
mistress  of  ceremonies  at  school  treats 
and  holiday  outings. 

Every  one  has  observed  that  children 
are  without,  invention,  that  they  mere¬ 
ly  imitate  what  goes  on  around  them; 
their  first  pastimes  are  to  copy  their 
parents:  father’s  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  mother’s  making  of  the  tea;  a 
little  later  they  go  further— give  parties, 
pay  calls,  or  preach  or  practise  medi¬ 
cine,  or  are  postmen  or  policemen; 
later  still,  they  reproduce  what  they 
have  read  or  heard,  and  are  engine- 
drivers  or  Red  Indians,  or  distinguished 
warriors.  But  it  is  all  repetition,  with 
the  personal  equation  added.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  games 
which  became  national  reproduced  in 
a  recognizable  way  what  the  children 
were  familiar  with. 

In  one  small  particular  Mrs.  (Somme’s 
version  of  “Thread  the  Needle’’  differs 
from  that  known  to  me,  and  that  diver¬ 
gence  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The 
game  is  played  as  follows. 

The  children  take  hands  and  form  a 
long  line.  The  child  at  one  end  goes 
to  that  at  the  other  and  asks,  according 
to  Mrs.  Gomme,  “How  many  miles  to 
Babylon?’’  The  other  child  replies. 
“Three  score  and  ten.” 

“Can  I  be  there  by  candlelight?” 

“Yes,  and  back  again.” 

Encouraged  by  this  prospect  of  quick 
transit,  the  first  child  says: 

“Then  <ypea  your  gates  as  wide  as 
wide. 

To  let  the  king  through  with  his  bride.” 


The  child  addressed  then  raises  the 
hand  her  neighbor  is  bolding,  so  that 
the  raised  hands  form  an  arch.  Under 
this  the  children  run  in  line,  the  end 
players,  who  formed  the  arch,  going 
under  it  themselves,  and  turning  with¬ 
out  loosing  bands.  The  program  is 
then  gone  through  the  reverse  way,  the 
same  questions  and  answers  being 
asked  and  given. 

Now,  the  first  question,  as  I  heard  it, 
was: 

“How  many  miles  to  Baronscourt?” 

In  view  of  Mrs.  Gomme’s  contention 
that  the  game  dates  from  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  when  the  names  Baby¬ 
lon,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  were  in  fre¬ 
quent  use,  the  Baronscourt  version  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Abercorn,  which  bears 
this  name,  is  within  driving  distance  of 
the  village  in  which  I  saw  the  game 
played,  and  that  the  similarity  of  the 
words  Babylon  and  Baronscourt  in¬ 
duced  the  substitution  of  the  familiar 
local  name  for  the  remote  and  unfamil¬ 
iar  one. 

The  marriage  and  kissing  games, 
which  occupy  a  large  section  of  Mrs. 
Gomme’s  book,  are  of  intense  Ijiterest 
to  the  student  of  manners  and  customs; 
but  in  the  playground  it  would  be  in¬ 
advisable  to  revive  them.  Ideas  of  sex 
relations  enter  early  enough  into  hu¬ 
man  history,  and  complicate  life  suffi¬ 
ciently;  they  should  not  be  Introduced 
untimely  among  children.  Nothing  is 
more  subversive  of  the  camaraderie  and 
good  fellowship  natural  among  boys 
and  girls,  if  left  to  themselves,  than  an 
idea  of  racial  divergence,  apartness, 
hostility,  or  fraternal  superiority  or  in¬ 
feriority.  If  left  unspoiled  by  the  fool¬ 
ish  suggestions  of  their  seniors,  young 
girls  and  boys  would  never  dream  of 
embracing  each  other  any  more  than 
brothers  and  sisters  would. 

The  marriage  games  Indicate  three 
successive  stages  of  civilization:  first, 
that  in  which  freebooters  or  outlaws 
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effected  the  acquisition  of  wives  by 
force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Rom¬ 
ans  and  the  Sabine  women;  second, 
the  period  of  marriage  by  pur¬ 
chase,  when  the  suitor  paid  the  girl’s 
parents  what  they  considered  an  equiv¬ 
alent  for  her  services,  and  she  became 
his  chattel  property;  third,  that  in 
which  the  girl  was  consulted  regarding 
her  own  destiny,  and  the  state  of  her 
exchequer  was  investigated. 

The  first  of  these  games  involved  a 
contest  and  a  parley  between  the  suitor 
and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  bride  and  her  friends  on  the  other; 
then  a  struggle,  finally  a  tug  of  war,  in 
which  the  girl  was  taken  captive,  and 
there  was  an  end.  Admiration  was  not 
proffered,  affection  was  not  indicated. 
In  the  other  two  kinds  of  games,  the 
suitors  approached  with  some  pomp 
and  some  semblance  of  courtesy;  there 
was  considerable  palaver  on  both  sides 
before  the  negotiating  parties  came  to 
terms,  when  the  chief  players  kissed 
each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  danced  around  them  singing, 
“Now  you  are  married,  we  wish  you 
joy.” 

In  the  “Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley” 
game,  an  interesting  detail  is,  that  it  is 
the  bridegroom  who  Is  thus  addressed: 

Now  you  are  married  you  must  obey. 
You  must  be  true  In  all  you  say; 

You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good. 
And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

Leisure  Hour. 


In  all  enjoyable  pastimes,  there  are 
two  main  essentials— first,  exercise; 
then  emulation.  The  old  “country 
dance,”  whose  name  contredansc  Indi¬ 
cated  that  the  performers  occupied  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  room,  had  in  it  every 
element  of  excellence:  social  inter¬ 
course,  the  usage  of  good  manners, 
cultivated  grace  of  movement,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  good  health.  But  the  abuse 
of  good  things  has  alw’ays  led  to  their 
abolition,  and  a  frivolous  age  brought 
not  only  dancing,  but  all  pastimes  and 
physical  exercises  into  disrepute.  John 
Bunyan  reproached  himself  so  bitterly 
for  having  indulged  in  the  game  of  tip- 
cat,  that  his  commentators  long  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  game  involved  cruelty 
to  a  living  grimalkin. 

The  vitiated  taste  and  false  refine¬ 
ments  of  later  generations  substituted 
the  waltz  for  the  old  country  dance, 
which  was  relegated  to  rural  districts, 
and  the  ball-room  became  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  many.  Rustics  dance  little  to¬ 
day:  probably  their  hearts  are  too 
heavy.  Should  some  of  the  various 
suggestions  now  and  then  offered,  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  agriculturist,  who  cannot  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  skies  and 
the  virgin  soil  of  other  lands  and  live, 
prove  acceptable  and  effectual,  then 
country  hearts  will  grow  glad  once 
more,  village  sports  will  revive,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  will  again  learn 
how  to  play. 

E.  Rentonl  Esler. 


LIFE  IN  A  RUSSIAN  MONASTERY. 


I  am  sailing  across  the  White  Sea  in 
the  most  extraordinary  steamer  I  ever 
was  aboard.  Not  that  the  steamer  her¬ 
self  is  so  unlike  others  of  her  kin;  no. 
the  peculiarity  is  to  be  traced  to  her 
ownership.  For  this  is  the  steamer  of 


the  monastery — the  most  holy  monas¬ 
tery  of  SolovetskI;  and  from  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  paces  the  bridge  in  his  black 
cassock,  to  the  dirty  little  wretch  of  a 
steward,  who  bears  about  a  basin  and 
an  indescribable  dish-cloth  as  his  trade- 
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mark,  her  entire  crew  is  made  up  of 
monks.  On  the  forecastle  head,  keep¬ 
ing  look-out,  stands  a  monk;  at  the 
wheel,  shifting  his  feet  and  gaping 
through  the  spokes,  there  stands  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  on  the 
after  side  of  the  three  masts,  hangs  a 
gorgeous  icon,  or  holy  picture,  all  gold 
and  red  and  blue;  in  every  cabin,  and 
over  every  berth,  in  the  pantry  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  corners,  hang  smaller 
Icons,  all  more  or  less  similar  in  type, 
though  differing  from  one  another  in 
glory;  while  a  ruby  lamp  lights  up  the 
gilded  icon  in  the  saloon,  and  flushes 
the  pale  faces  of  the  flrst-class  passen¬ 
gers,  already  abandoned  to  the  Indig¬ 
nities  of  the  sea. 

But  I  step  outside  on  deck.  What  a 
medley  of  persons  and  tongues!  The 
four  or  five  hundred  pilgrims  who  are 
going  to  the  Holy  Isles  are  lying  all 
over  the  deck— they  and  their  red-cot¬ 
ton  bundles.  These  bogomoltsi  are  all 
very  poor;  many  of  them  have  begged 
themselves  along  every  verst  of  the 
way  from  Astrakhan,  or  Kieff,  or  Tula; 
yes,  even  from  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk 
have  they  come— eight  thousand  versts 
away!  Some  appear  to  be  almost  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  their  dress  is  a  hotch-potch 
of  inconsidered  trifles  from  the  Kirghis 
and  the  Turkomans,  while  a  few  in  old 
fur  coats— so  old  that  you  can  easily 
count  the  hairs  on  them— have  jour¬ 
neyed  from  the  far  coast  of  Siberia, 
even  from  Kamscbatka,  nearly  ten 
thousand  miles  away.  Men  so  old  and 
decrepit  that  they  seem  to  be  dying, 
and  women  so  borne  down  by  life  that 
they  lie  collapsed,  as  if  already  dead; 
men  and  women,  too,  in  the  prime  of 
life — yes,  and  children,  with  tousled 
heads  and  scarlet  shirts  and  little  else — 
all  are  here,  all  have  come,  with  no 
money  of  their  own,  with  nothing  but 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  vermin,  and 
an  unshaken  faith  in  the  holy  saints. 

For  Russia,  though  the  most  Asiatic 
of  European  countries,  is  the  mother 


of  the  profoundest  believers  this  side 
of  the  Urals.  Perhaps  because  of  it— 
who  knows?  From  Asia  all  creeds 
have  come;  and  here,  on  the  edge  of 
Asia,  the  Orthodox  Church  lifts  the 
most  ignorant  people  in  Europe  above 
all  earthly  troubles  and  makes  them 
so  regardless  of  poverty  and  hunger 
and  toil,  that,  on  the  speculation  of  a 
saint’s  blessing,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  Increase  all  three,  if  for  them,  in¬ 
deed,  they  can  be  increased.  For  they 
have  come— and  I,  a  foreign  heretic, 
have  come— to  this  remote  corner  of  the 
Muscovite  Empire,  just  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  far  away  from 
railways  and  cities,  into  the  heart  of 
the  dreaded  White  Sea— the  sea  of  ice 
—to  visit  one  of  the  most  holy  shrines 
of  all  Russia,  the  monastery  of  the 
Solovetski  islands. 

And  the  Holy  Isles  of  Russia  repay 
us.  Early  in  the  morning  we  draw 
near  to  the  harbor  of  Solovetski,  and 
the  pilgrims,  standing  or  kneeling  on 
deck,  are  singing  with  all  the  feverish¬ 
ness  of  emotion,  long-drawn  hymns 
and  endless  pomiluis.  Their  hour  of  re¬ 
generation  is  at  hand.  “At  last,  O 
Lord,  at  last!’’  the  shout  of  the  bogo- 
mohsi  goes  up.  Yes,  here  is  the  last 
step  of  the  long  journey.  Here,  on 
either  side  of  the  land-locked  water,  lie 
green  peninsulas,  stretching  out  to¬ 
wards  us  like  arms  to  welcome;  further 
in  and  along  the  sandy  road,  which 
forms  the  quay,  groups  of  black-robed 
monks  are  opening  and  closing;  and 
beyond  and  above  them  rise,  in  all 
their  strange  beauty,  the  golden  crosses 
of  Solovetski.  On  them  we  look  spell¬ 
bound.  First,  the  great  outside  ram¬ 
part  of  roughest  red  rock;  then  the 
white  walls  of  many  churches,  chapels, 
and  monastic  buildings;  then  row  upon 
row  of  green  roofs,  and  cupolas  behind 
cupolas;  and  surmounting  these,  high 
above  everything  else,  flames  of  fire 
are  shot  back  to  the  sun  by  the  count¬ 
less  crosses  of  gold.  Close  at  hand  .a 
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low  hill,  rounded  by  blue-green  birch- 
woods,  slips  into  the  mirror  of  a  quiet 
lake,  and  the  picture  is  finished.  It 
glows  of  ordered  peace,  of  pure  bright¬ 
ness,  of  a  form  of  beauty  I  have  come 
far  to  seek,  and  now  know  I  have  never 
seen  before. 

The  moment  of  landing  raised  the 
emotions  of  the  pilgrims  to  such  a 
pitch  that  the  noise  and  confusion  be¬ 
came  indescribable.  In  the  midst  of  it 
I  made  my  way  to  the  Guest-House— a 
large  building  just  outside  the  monas¬ 
tery  walls,  set  apart  for  the  pilgrims 
and  all  visitors  from  the  outer  world. 
It  has  three  fioors— the  top  fioor  being 
reserved  for  women,  the  first  fioor  for 
pilgrims  and  visitors  of  the  first-class 
passenger  type,  and  the  ground-fioor— 
one  vast  apartment  without  furniture 
of  any  kind— for  the  great  mass  of 
peasant  and  poor  pilgrims.  I  was 
given  an  excellent  room,  lofty  and 
large,  very  clean,  with  whitewashed 
walls  and  scrubbed  fioors,  having  for¬ 
mal  furniture,  such  as  upright  chairs, 
stiff-backed  sofa,  and  a  leggy  table, 
with  a  wooden  bed  in  the  corner. 
Washing  arrangements  of  a  primitive 
type  were  to  be  found  in  a  cupboard 
at  the  end  of  the  great  corridor,  which 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

When  I  was  not  dining  wdth  the 
monks  in  their  trapeza,  my  meals  were 
served  in  my  room,  and  I  was  waited 
upon  by  a  young  lay-monk,  a  most 
amiable  fellow’,  w’ho,  though  he  knew 
not  a  syllable  of  any  tongue  but  Rus¬ 
sian,  very  quickly  learnt  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  “Mary.”  The  food  was 
deadly  monotonous— morning,  noon, 
and  night  he  brought  me  a  brqth  of 
sour  kasv  and  raw  herring,  a  stew  of 
decayed  salmon  and  sour  cream,  a  thin 
porridge  of  barley  and  skimmed  milk. 
No  meat  is  eaten  by  the  monks  on  this 
holy  island,  and  the  pious  visitors,  I 
suppose,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  It.  But 
I  was  neither  Russian  nor  Orthodox;  I 
grew  hungrier  and  hungrier  every  day. 


and  nature  at  last  rebelled  against  this 
saintly  diet.  So  one  morning  I  called 
Mary,  and  this  conversation  followed: 

“Mary,”  said  I,  “do  you  see  that 
steamer  Just  come  in  from  Archangel?” 

“Yes,  Darin  (excellency),”  he  replied. 

“On  that  steamer,  Mary,”  I  w’ent  on, 
“there  is  beef— much  beef.” 

Mary  held  up  his  hands  in  pious  dis¬ 
may. 

“Marj’,”  I  continued,  “Englishmen 
are  different  from  Russians.  If  an 
Englishman  eat  no  beef,  he  must  die. 
And,  Mary,  I  do  not  w’ant  to  give  you 
any  trouble  by  dying  just  now.” 

Mary  looked  partly  sympathetic  and 
partly  pleased. 

Then  I  slowiy  produced  a  bright  new 
rouble,  and,  poising  it  between  thumb 
and  finger,  gazed  at  it  for  several  long 
seconds,  with  genuine  admiration. 

“Mary,”  I  said,  at  last,  “all  this  beau¬ 
tiful  rouble — I  want  not  a  kopeck  of 
change  out  of  it— will  be  yours,  if  you 
w’lll  bring  me  beef  from  that  steamer.” 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  depth  of 
Mary’s  infamy  or  the  rigors  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  penance,  or  whether  he  forgot 
to  mention  the  matter  when  he  next 
went  to  confession;  but  that  night  I 
dined  sumptuously  on  two  pounds  of 
good  Archangel  beef,  cooked  on  board 
the  steamer  and  smuggled  warm  into 
the  Guest-House  in  the  folds  of  Mary’s 
cassock;  and  on  that  beef  I  went  strong 
for  many  days. 

I  think  that  the  real  charms  of  Solo- 
vetski  are  its  self-completeness  and 
Isolation.  Solovetski  is  the  chief  of  a 
group  of  five  islands;  on  them  all  are 
“cells”  or  small  monasteries,  dependent 
on  the  great  one  at  Solovetski.  The 
islands  entirely  belong  to  the  monks; 
all  the  agriculture  and  fishing  and  tim¬ 
ber-felling  Is  carried  on  by  them  alone; 
they  alone  build  the  boats  and  the 
ships,  for  Solovetski  actually  has  a 
small  dry  dock— the  only  one  in  White 
Sea  ports.  The  whole  is  a  monastic 
kingdom;  people  and  rulers  are  merely 
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monks  and  monkish  in  varying  degrees. 
If  we  see  a  man  putting  up  hay  in 
some  remote  spot,  we  notice  that  he  is 
a  monk  or  lay-brother;  if  we  meet  a 
carter  hauling  timber  on  his  tegela,  he, 
too,  is  a  monk;  if  we  walk  down  to  the 
shore  of  some  quiet  creek,  the  fisher¬ 
men  who  are  drying  their  nets  in  the 
sun  are  also  monks.  So  with  every 
one— with  the  brewers  that  make  that 
wonderful  kvas;  with  the  candlemakers 
who  so  curiously  bleach  the  wax;  with 
the  schoolmasters  who  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  left  by  pious  parents  for  a  year’s 
life  on  Solovetski;  with  the  leather- 
makers  who  turn  out  such  excellent 
boots  and  belts;  with  the  painters  who, 
in  the  Art  School,  paint  icons  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Russia;  with 
those  who  tend  the  horses  and  rake 
the  hay;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
those  who  run  the  monastery’s  ships 
which  sail  to  Archangel  and  Onega  to 
trade  their  surplus  stock  and  to  carry 
pilgrims— all  are  monks  of  various  de¬ 
grees.  Here,  then,  you  see  the  monas¬ 
tic  system  in  emphasis.  It  is  a  monk¬ 
ish  land,  with  a  chapel  on  every  hill, 
and  wayside  crosses  for  finger-posts; 
a  people  of  every  rank  of  monkhood; 
a  government  solely  monastic. 

Really  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  In  the  world,  during  the  three 
short  months  that  it  is  part  of  the 
world.  For  at  all  other  times  you  can¬ 
not  reach  it  for  the  ice. 

Solovetski  itself,  the  head  and  centre 
of  it  all,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all. 
It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  great 
wall  built  of  huge  red  feldspathic 
rocks,  scarcely  squared  and  entirely 
unsawn.  This  wall  is  some  twenty 
feet  thick,  nearly  forty  feet  high,  and 
at  its  eight  comers  bastions  rise  to 
about  eighty  feet.  If  you  start  from 
the  main  gates  and  walk  steadily  round 
this  wall  until  you  come  back  to  them, 
you  will  have  walked  just  about  a  mile. 
It  is  a  great  work  of  its  kind,  and  it 
was  designed  by  a  Solovetski  monk. 


one  Triphon,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
Swedish  armies  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  monastery.  But  let  me 
pass  within  the  main  gate,  the  first 
half  of  which  consists  of  a  fine-domed 
portico  supported  on  enormous  pillars, 
and  the  second  half,  of  an  archwaj-, 
only  seven  feet  high,  through  the  wali 
itself.  You  walk  through  this  last  for 
about  twenty  feet,  and  as  you  emerge 
into  the  light  again,  notice  that  there 
hang  above  you  curious  silver  models 
of  the  ships  which  brought  Peter  the 
Great  here  in  1094.  Then  you  reach 
the  first  quadrangle.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  set  in  a  garden  of  raspberry  and 
currant  bushes  and  lilacs,  with  a  grove 
of  young  mountain  ashes  and  birches 
(not  to  mention  a  small  jungle  of  pur¬ 
ple,  wild  geraniums,  meadow-crane’s 
bills,  nettles  and  docks),  stands  a  bel¬ 
fry  with  cupola  and  cross— all  belfries 
in  Russia  are  separated  from  the 
churches— and  before  us  rise  the  west¬ 
ern  facades  of  the  five  most  important 
churches— the  oldest,  with  five  chapels, 
having  been  finished  in  1560,  and  the 
most  modern  in  1859.  They  are  all  con¬ 
nected  by  a  great  two-storied  corridor, 
which  runs  along  their  west  fronts  and 
opens  into  the  churches,  which,  Rus¬ 
sian-like,  are  built  in  two  stories,  the 
church  on  the  upper  floor  being  perfect¬ 
ly  distinct  from,  and  as  complete  as, 
that  on  the  ground  floor. 

A  family  likeness  pervades  them  ail. 
From  the  ground  to  the  roof  the  walls 
are  closely  covered  with  sacred  pic¬ 
tures,  the  lower  tiers  being  framed  in 
a  richly-carved  and  gilded  arcading, 
often  made  of  solid  silver.  Towards 
the  east  rises  the  Iconostas— or  screen- 
reaching  nearly  to  the  roof.  The  Icons 
on  it  are  ranged  in  tiers  and  are  set  in 
the  most  elaborately-carved  metal 
work,  much  of  it  being  silver,  overlaid 
with  goldleaf.  In  the  middle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  screen,  are  the  double  doors 
or  Holy  Gates,  which  lead  through  to 
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the  sanctuary  and  altar,  and  through 
which  the  priests  and  the  Czar  alone 
may  pass.  At  either  side  are  the  dea¬ 
cons’  gates.  Magnificent  chandeliers 
of  silver,  richly  gilt,  hang  from  the 
roof;  silver-gilt  shrines,  containing  the 
bones  of  the  early  Solovetski  saints— 
Savvati,  Herman,  Zosima,  and  others, 
stand  here  and  there,  surrounded  by 
candelabra,  bearing  hundreds  of  little 
candles,  the  ofiferiugs  of  the  faithful. 
In  one  church  hangs  a  wonderful  silver 
crucifix,  gruesomely  set  round  with  a 
great  number  of  odd  bones  from  the 
bodies  of  various  saints.  A  wonder¬ 
working  icon  stands  above  the  Holy 
Gates  in  another  church;  near  by  there 
is  another  miracle-performing  icon, 
which  the  monks  deny  making,  and  tell 
you  that  they  “specks  it  growed.”  The 
most  sacred  icons  are  covered  with 
gold  plates  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  Halos  completely  composed 
of  diamonds  are  not  uncommon;  the 
depicted  robes  are  often  set  with  mag¬ 
nificent  emeralds  and  rubies,  while 
strings  of  splendid  pearls  are  every¬ 
where.  Sometimes,  in  front  of  an  icon, 
there  hang  pathetic  offerings  from 
wealthy  visitors--a  diamond  bracelet, 
a  broach  of  sapphires  and  pearls,  a 
heart-shaped  locket,  covered  with 
blood-red  rubies,  and  bearing  a  wisp  of 
faded  hair.  Here,  over  the  head  of  the 
Virgin,  is  set,  into  the  icon,  a  large  star 
of  the  finest  diamonds,  and  broad 
bands  of  the  most  beautiful  turquoises 
encrust  a  large  part  of  the  icon.  While 
over  the  pale,  stiff,  painted  fingers  of 
saintly  hands,  very  modern  rings  of 
diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies  have 
been  placed  by  a  devotion  which  is  real 
and  a  taste  which  is  barbarous. 

Into  these  gorgeous  chapels  and 
churches  the  pilgrims  throng.  There 
are  no  seats  anywhere— you  stand  or 
kneel  on  the  stone  fioor  as  you  feel  in¬ 
clined.  How  they  crowd— pah!  how 
odoriferous  they  are!  The  air  is  so 
heavy  with  incense  and  so  poisonous 


from  pilgrims  that  it  is  diflScult  to 
breathe.  As  you  stand  crushed  in  the 
thick  of  the  excited  crow’d,  which  bows 
and  crosses  itself  perpetually,  you  have 
ample  opportunity  for  inspecting  the 
pilgrim  at  close  quarters,  quarters  you 
soon  find  to  be  far  too  close.  Sus¬ 
picious  3’ou  have  been  for  some  time, 
but  now  j’ou  shudder  as  he  steadily 
scratches  himself,  and  when  he  lifts 
his  iong,  uncombed  hair  from  his  beard¬ 
ed  neck  and  throat,  and  shows  you 
how  verminous  and  how  destructive  of 
vermin  he  can  be,  you  physically  con¬ 
tract  yourself  to  a  diameter  and  a  cir¬ 
cumference  which  would  amaze  your 
friends.  And  all  the  while,  as  the  deep¬ 
voiced  deacon  sings  the  Litany,  this 
devout  but  dirty  pilgrim  is  bowing  and 
crossing  and  scratching  himseif,  now 
spitting  on  the  fioor,  and  now  singing 
in  long-drawn  notes,  “Hospodl,  Hos- 
podi,  pom-i-lul”— “O  Lord,  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us!”  Dear,  pious  pilgrim! 
O,  most  unpleasant  neighbor!  Often 
did  I  go  to  these  solemn  services,  but 
never  could  I  stop  to  the  end:  the  pil¬ 
grim  w'as  too  contagious  for  me. 

Out  again  into  the  air!  How  pure 
and  fresh  it  is,  and  how  one  revels  in 
It  after  the  human-tainted  church!  And 
now'  I  pass  from  quadrangle  to  quad¬ 
rangle,  w’andering  round  each,  and 
looking  into  the  workshops  and  cells. 
Here  is  the  smithy,  with  its  vaulted 
roof,  charcoal  forge  and  hand-bellows; 
and,  hard  by,  the  fitting  shop  with 
turning-lathe,  drilling-machine,  grind¬ 
stone  and  benches.  Two  monks  with 
bared  arms  and  grimy  hands  are  hard 
at  work  mending  the  treasury  lock— 
a  grand  old  lock  this— an  alarum  lock,, 
which  measures  eighteen  inches  one 
way  and  twelve  Inches  the  other.  An¬ 
other  monk  is  beating  brass  into  a 
kettle,  and  two  others  are  actually 
making  ventilation  shafts  for  the  In¬ 
firmary!  A  few  steps  and  I  reach  the 
armory,  with  its  ancient  coats  of  mail,, 
pikes,  bows,  drums,  grape-shot,  pow- 
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cer-borns,  and— odly  enough— old  “col¬ 
ors”  of  the  monastery — silken  banners 
with  cross  and  other  sacred  symbols 
on  them. 

In  another  quadrangle— taking  a  short 
out  through  the  small  grove  of  moun¬ 
tain  ashes,  now  scarlet  with  berries— I 
come  to  the  famous  kvas  brewery.  Now 
Jfcffls  is  a  sort  of  sour  beer  which  you 
can  get  all  over  Russia,  often  execra¬ 
ble,  occasionally  good;  but  it  was  not 
until  I  came  to  Solovetski  and  saw  all 
the  elaborate  arrangements  connected 
with  the  brewing  of  the  famous  Solo¬ 
vetski  kvas,  that  I  so  much  as  guessed 
at  the  number  of  “brands”  made.  Thus 
the  first  portion  drawn  off  is  very 
strong  and  good,  and  forms  quality 
number  one.  After  running  off  some 
five  hundred  gallons  of  this,  the  huge 
vat  is  filled  up  with  boiling  water  with¬ 
out  adding  any  malt,  and  then  about 
the  same  quantity  is  run  off.  That  is 
quality  number  two.  By  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  qualities  three  and  four  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  by  mixing  any  two  qualities 
further  sub-divisions  are  made.  The 
best  is  good  and  nourishing  Indeed,  but 
the  worst  is  of  the  sourest  and  contains 
little  nourishment.  Kvas  is  made  of 
barley  and  rye-malt,  rye-flour,  and,  of 
course,  water— here  from  the  Hol.v 
Lake.  The  very  best  brew  is  scented 
with  herbs.  It  is  the  universal  drink, 
gravy,  soup,  flavorer  and  general  in¬ 
gredient  in  everything  drinkable  and 
eatable. 

A  few  steps  on  bring  you  to  the  Art 
School,  which  is  an  important  feature. 
Here  the  most  apt  are  trained,  and  here 
the  trained  spend  their  days  in  painting 
icons.  The  demand  is  almost  inex¬ 
haustible— every  room,  every  shop,  the 
barest  and  poorest  hut  In  Russia  hav¬ 
ing.  at  least,  one  icon  in  it.  This  studio 
is  large— nearly  fifty  feet  long  and  for¬ 
ty  feet  wide— airy,  and  beautifully 
lighted,  and  every  one  seems  as  busy 
as  possible.  The  youngest  pupils  are 
drawing  in  pencil  from  casts,  models. 


marks,  and— strange  conjunction— from 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  portraits  of 
the  Czar  and  Czarina.  They  copy  mez¬ 
zotint-lithographs  in  chalk,  and  lastly 
they  paint,  from  large  studies,  icons  in 
oils.  I  count  round,  and  find  that  there 
are  twenty-two  monks  hard  at  work  at 
this.  I  am  struck  by  the  splendor  of 
their  colors,  and  I  put  it  down  to  the 
fact  that  these  are  no  mere  modern 
painters,  squeezing  ready-made  pig¬ 
ments  out  of  shining  tubes,  but  they 
actually  make  and  grind  up  their  colors 
as  did  the  painters  of  old.  They  have 
great  slabs  of  thick  glass  or  stone,  and 
on  these  they  place  the  colored  earths 
and  clays  and  minerals  and  grind  them 
down  to  the  finest  powder  with  cones 
of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  presiding 
genius  over  the  studio  is  Father  Vasili 
Azayeff,  a  most  artistic  and  accom¬ 
plished  man  and  a  delightful  compan¬ 
ion. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  page  after 
page,  detailing  this  and  that  pleasant 
phase  of  a  modern  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  unique  monastic  life.  But  I 
cannot  turn  these  reminiscent  notes 
into  a  catalogue,  and  after  we  have 
just  peeped  into  the  treasury— well 
calculated  to  make  any  mouth  water— 
I  must  hurry  back  to  dine  with  the 
Archimandrite,  the  abbot  of  this  great 
monastery. 

What  a  wealth  of  jew’els,  what  a 
splendor  of  workmanship,  what  queer 
antiquities  lie  buried  in  this  long-vault¬ 
ed  chamber!  I  can  only  give  you  a 
fraction  of  an  idea  of  the  exceeding 
richness  of  this  treasure,  and  perhaps 
if  I  begin  at  the  end  I  shall  get  to  your 
mind  the  sooner.  After  going  through 
everything,  weighing  here,  counting 
there,  and  appraising  everywhere,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
stored  in  this  treasury  gems  and  gold 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  not  less  than 
£200,000!  On  one  of  the  cloth-of-gold 
vestments  I  counted  no  fewer  than  five 
thousand  pearls,  set  in  as  orphreys.  On 
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another,  sacred  symbols  were  displayed 
In  rubies,  topazes,  amethysts,  aquamar¬ 
ines;  on  another,  bands  of  emeralds 
made  a  costly  cross,  and  so  on.  Here, 
within  a  long  press,  are  some  two  score 
books  of  the  Gospels  for  use  at  the 
Eucharist.  Very  few  of  them  are  not 
bound  In  silver;  the  silver  is  richly 
chased  and  embossed,  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  plated  with  gold;  the  gold  Is 
studded  with  enormous  sapphires 
rubies,  and  emeralds.  Here  is  a  great 
copy  of  the  Gospels  thus  richly  bound, 
and  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois! 
Thus,  again,  the  crosses— here  is  one  of 
pure  gold,  with  a  saint’s  relic  set  into 
it.  It  Is  edged  all  round  with  tine 
pearls,  and  it  is  set  with  rubies,  sap¬ 
phires,  and  emeralds  of  immense  size. 
The  cross  is  fifteen  inches  long,  the  arm 
measures  seven  inches,  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  throughout  is  of  one  inch.  It  was 
given  to  the  monastery  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  in  15G2.  Here  is  an  altar 
cross  weighing  more  than  two  and  a 
half  pounds;  it  is  of  pure  gold.  Here 
is  another  of  gold,  containing  relics  of 
persons  of  no  less  distinction  than  St. 
James,  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and 
Mark,  Barnabas,  and  Stephen  the 
Proto-martyr!  It  is  enough  to  take 
your  breath  away,  this  sudden  broad¬ 
side  from  apostolic  times.  And  the 
gold  and  silver  and  jewels  are  every¬ 
where;  here  Is  one  of  the  abbot’s 
mitres  with  over  a  thousand  pearls,  and 
about  sixty  of  the  largest  emeralds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  jostling  these  treasures  and  golden 
chalices  and  censers,  are  such  pleas¬ 
antries  as  an  Iron  penance  belt,  weigh¬ 
ing  seventeen  pounds  and  destined  to 
reduce  your  waist  to  sixteen  inches; 
and  a  nice  neat  penance  suit  of  iron 
chains  to  hang  from  your  shoulders 
behind  and  before,  with  loops  of  chain 
to  put  your  legs  through,  and  a  gilded 
iron  cross  of  about  a  couple  of  pounds 
weight  to  lie  lightly  on  your  chest.  Ah! 
these  old  monkish  ideas  were  hopeless¬ 


ly  derogatory  of  self.  And,  to  prove  It, 
here  Is  the  last  thing  I  will  recount— 
a  carved  representation  of  the  average 
monk,  as  he  understood  himself.  He 
is  hanging  from  a  cross;  his  mouth  is 
padlocked;  his  hands  are  pierced  with 
nails  which  fiame  with  fire;  a  woman 
—the  monks  always  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  women— is  shooting  arrows  Into 
his  poor  body;  a  suitably-dressed  king 
is  offering  him  all  the  honors  imagin¬ 
able,  and  a  hairy,  horned  devil  is  pull¬ 
ing  him  down  by  the  ankles  with  truly 
diabolical  glee. 

After  this,  I  think,  one  wants  dinner, 
and  so  to  dinner  with  the  monks  I  has¬ 
tened.  Their  dining-room  Is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  apartment,  with  vaulted  roof, 
covered  with  huge  frescoes  of  scrip¬ 
tural  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and 
supported  in  the  middle  by  a  vast  pillar 
some  forty  feet  round.  The  monks  sit 
along  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the 
tlite  of  the  pilgrims  round  the  great 
column  in  the  middle.  Out  of  the 
trapeza  (dining-room)  there  open  two 
chapels,  and  below  its  fioor  is  a  church. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  stone 
pulpit,  where  an  old  monk  reads  about 
some  astounding  miracles  performed 
by  saints  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Otherwise  absolute  silence  prevails, 
and  the  meal  is  eaten  with  so  remark¬ 
able  a  swiftness  that  it  irresistibly  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  old  injunction  to  eat 
with  staff  in  hand,  with  loins  girded, 
and  in  haste.  There  is  no  dallying  over 
delicacies,  perhaps  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  there  were  no  delicacies  to 
dally  with.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
seemly  sort  of  order.  Thus,  after  grace 
had  been  sung  by  the  Archimandrite 
and  two  deacons  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,  we  took  our  places  and  sat  in 
silent  expectation.  A  bell  rang  and 
every  one  stood;  the  bell 'rang  again, 
and  every  one  sat  down  and  began  to 
eat. 

We  sat  in  messes  of  four,  just  as  we 
do  still  In  the  Temple.  Each  of  us  had 
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a  large  wooden  soup-ladle  and  a  hunk 
of  black  bread;  and  the  rest  was  com¬ 
mon  property.  A  bowl  stood  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  we  dived  our  four 
spoons,  more  or  less  simultaneously, 
into  the  bowl  and  emptied  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  stupid  sort  of  politeness 
made  me  dip  slowly  and  ceremoniously 
into  the  first  course— a  kind  of  soup  of 
odoriferous  salmon,  onions,  and 
and  known  as  okroshka;  but  I  soon 
found  that  my  vis-d-vis  was  an  old  hand 
as  well  as  a  famished  pilgrim,  and  the 
speed  with  which  he  plied  his  soup- 
ladle  threatened  to  leave  us  all  unsatis¬ 
fied.  Consequently,  in  the  succeeding 
courses  I  played  up  for  England  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  I  do  believe 
that  Russian  pilgrim  (who  had  evident¬ 
ly  anticipated  a  splendid  excess  over 
his  proper  share)  was  staggered  at  the 
way  in  which  I  managed  to  keep  time 
with  his  spoon.  It  was  pretty  hard 
work,  all  the  same,  to  put  away  this 
banquet.  The  second  course  proved  to 
be  another  soup— stcfti— of  sour  cab¬ 
bage,  salted  plaice,  and  sour  cream. 
The  next  course  was  still  soup— this 
time,  thank  goodness,  of  something 
fresh— fresh  herrings.  For  the  fourth 
course  we  got  a  thin  porridge  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  skimmed  milk— this  formed 
the  sweets,  and  is  known  as  kasha. 
Then  we  had  just  time  to  take  a  hasty 
ladle  or  two  of  kvas  pure,  and  simply 
sour  of  itself,  and  the  bell  rang  for 
grace.  We  had  dined.  It  had  taken  us 
less  than  fifteen  minutes.  How  hungry 
I  felt! 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  dinner  were  the  use  of  the  bell 
and  the  long  processions  of  serving 
monks  and  lay-brethren.  Every  course 
w’as  swiftly  brought  in  and  removed 
to  the  sound  of  this  bell.  The  serving- 
lads  formed  a  single-file  procession 
some  thirty  strong.  They  held  the 
great  bronze  bowls  high  in  their  hands, 
and,  clad  in  blue  linen  cassocks  and 
caps,  they  looked  picturesque  enough. 


The  whole  function,  indeed,  was  pic¬ 
turesque-far  more  picturesque  than 
satisfying. 

One  of  the  delights  of  Solovetski  is 
to  drive  along  the  sandy  roads  which 
run  through  this  lovely  island  and  the 
next  largest  island  of  Anzerski.  The 
Jehu  is  a  lay-brother  of  bucolic  tem¬ 
perament,  and  he  drives  the  three 
ponies  abreast  with  all  the  accustomed 
waywardness  of  the  Russian  chariot¬ 
eer.  It  matters  little  to  him  if  we  leap 
rocks  or  charge  tree-stumps  or  make 
unmeaning  detours  into  fenceless 
fields.  At  any  rate,  he  never  drives  his 
horses  at  less  than  a  gallop,  and  the 
general  impression  remains  that  we  did 
the  distance  in  the  shortest  time.  Yet 
a  droshky,  built  somewhat  like  a  jaunt¬ 
ing-car,  but  with  even  less  to  keep  you 
from  falling  off  it,  is  not  thus  conducive 
to  ease,  and  in  turning  corners  at  full 
gallop  it  is  not  unusual  to  be  pitched 
into  the  deep,  loose  sand.  In  fact,  our 
thoughtful  Jehu  keeps  looking  round 
to  see  if  one  has  weathered  the  crisis. 
As  a  rule  the  road  runs  through  con¬ 
tinuous  forests  of  larch  and  spruce  and 
birch,  and  now  and  again  we  come  upon 
open,  rolling  country,  with  wide  mead¬ 
ows  and  pleasant  signs  of  pastoral 
farming.  Here  and  there,  too,  even 
in  the  woods,  the  road  opens  out  on  a 
quiet  glade  which  is,  after  all,  the  true 
and  early  “field.”  For  the  trees  have 
here  been  felled,  and  the  forest,  with  its 
red  pines,  its  spruce,  its  birch,  its  aspen 
poplars,  and  its  undergrowth  of  juni¬ 
per,  mare’s  tails,  ferns  and  mosses,  re¬ 
treats  on  either  hand,  and  leaves  the 
open  field  with  its  scanty  hay,  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  daisies,  its  tender  hare-bells, 
and  its  golden  multiberries.  Here 
and  there  the  hay  has  been  cut  already, 
and  is  hung  to  dry  over  rough  screens 
of  fir-poles.  Between  the  road  and  the 
field  is  a  trench,  and  over  a  little  bridge 
of  three  planks  there  slowly  passes  the 
telega  with  its  load  of  hay,  and  the 
monk-laborer,  in  his  short,  blue,  linen 
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cassock  and  high,  blue  cap.  The  scene 
Is  one  of  Infinite  peace,  and  the  moving 
to  and  fro  of  the  silent  laborer  disturbs 
It  not  at  all. 

On  every  hill  there  is  a  chapel  and 
a  shrine,  and  a  “cell”  of  from  half-a- 
dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  To 
all  these,  the  road  leads  us  to  pay  our 
tribute.  At  first  it  amazed  my  simple 
mind  that  as  soon  as  ever  we  got  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  such  a  chapel  the  bells 
would  begin  their  jingle-jangle-jangle- 
jingle  for  a  service.  It  seemed  to  me 
almost  marvellous  that  we  should 
reach  every  chapel  just  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  a  service  was  beginning. 
But  a  little  experience  taught  me  that 
keen  eyes  from  that  hill-top  were  on 
the  look-out  for  droshky-drlven  pil¬ 
grims,  and  as  soon  as  even  the  cloud  of 
dust,  which  travelled  with  us,  was  per¬ 
ceived  on  the  riband  of  road  through 
the  forest  far  below,  a  monk  went  out 
to  the  kolokolmya  and  started  that  fear¬ 
ful  jangle  which,  throughout  Russia, 
calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  And,  sure 
enough,  as  soon  as  ever  we  came  to  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  there  would  the 
priest  be  singing  litanies  over  the  poor 
bones  of  some  long-dead  holy  one  (now 
packed  in  a  silver  shrine),  and  we 
should  have  to  pay  up  our  tribute  of 
roubles. 

But  these  monks  are  capital  fellows— 
hard-working,  simple  of  life,  and 
healthy  of  mind  and  body.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  my  agreeable  host  at  the 
“cell”  of  Sekernaya  Gora.  After  the 
usual  devotions  I  was  asked  to  tea,  and 
the  dear,  old  monk,  whose  seamed  and 
bronzed  face  was  explained  when  he 
told  me  that  for  some  years  he  had 
been  captain  of  the  monastery’s  ship, 
gave  me  most  excellent  tchai.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  made,  upon  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill,  a  strip  of  garden,  and 
here,  in  a  frame,  he  cut  a  fine  cucum¬ 
ber  which  he  sliced  and  placed  In  vine¬ 
gar.  And  he  added  some  small  but 
very  sweet  strawberries  and  raspber¬ 


ries— also  grown  In  the  same  sunny 
little  garden— here  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  Arctic  regions!  Then  he  took  me 
up  to  the  lighthouse  tower  which 
crowns  the  hermitage,  and  pointed, 
with  evident  delight,  to  a  large  compass 
with  a  great  needle  connected  with  the 
wind  vane  at  the  top  of  the  cupola 
above  us— thus  showing  the  direction 
of  the  wind  without  requiring  the  ob¬ 
server  to  go  outside  in  the  often  wild 
and  bitter  weather.  And  this,  too,  he 
had  made  himself.  He  kept  a  meteor¬ 
ological  journal,  and  sent  copies  to  the 
head  monastery  at  Solovetski,  which, 
in  its  turn,  kept  journals  and  for¬ 
warded  them  at  intervals  to  Archangel. 
From  this  lighthouse  tower  we  had  a 
perfect  view  over  the  dark  forest,  the 
still  blue  lakes,  and  the  occasional 
glades  of  bright  green.  Beyond  them 
all  lay  the  White  Sea,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  group,  and,  looking 
southwards,  I  fancied  I  could  almost 
make  out  the  nearest  point  of  the  main¬ 
land-more  than  thirty  miles  away— in 
the  dim  outlines  of  that  pimply  purple 
cape,  called  Orloff’s  Nose. 

The  old  monk  in  charge  told  me  an 
amusing  tale  from  which  this  Seker¬ 
naya  Gora  (Striking  Hill)  has  got  Its 
name  and  the  islands  the  dominion  of 
the  monks.  For  it  seems  that,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  these  good  men  some 
fishermen  had  lived  on  the  island.  Then 
came  the  pious  Savvati,  who  had  been 
moving  from  monastery  to  monastery 
to  avoid  mankind  and  earthly  fame, 
and  as  he  was  resting  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill  he  saw  some’  women  standing 
at  the  top,  gazing  out  to  sea,  looking 
for  their  husbands  who  had  gone  fish¬ 
ing,  and  had  not  come  back  at  the  ex¬ 
pected  time.  Then  the  Lord  vouch¬ 
safed  Savvati  a  miraculous  sight. 
Angels  descended  from  heaven,  and  be¬ 
gan  scourging  and  scolding  these  faith¬ 
ful  wives,  driving  them  down  the  hill, 
and  telling  them  that  the  Island  was 
reserved  for  a  house  of  God  and  good. 
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holy  men  to  serve  it,  and  “not  for  wom¬ 
en  who  only  run  about  and  spy  on 
men.”  So  women  were  banished  and 
the  island  became  holy.  With  this 
favorable  start,  Savvati  and  Herman 
were  not  long  in  finding  followers  and 
helpers,  and  the  monastery  of  Solovet- 
ski  began  to  rise.  And  to  this  day  no 
woman  is  allowed  to  live  on  Solovetskl; 
even  the  female  stock,  the  brood  mares, 
the  cows,  and  the  hens  are  banished  to 
a  small  island  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant! 

And  so  the  days  went  by— the  long, 
nightless  days  of  the  sub-Arctic  sum¬ 
mer,  with  not  an  hour  without  the  sun. 
Now  I  lingered  with  the  haymakers 
and  now  chaffered  with  the  fishermen; 
then  I  sailed  to  the  neighboring  islands 
and  found  on  a  smaller  scale  all  I  bad 
seen  here;  and  again  would  I  go  to 
some  far-off  “cell,”  and  drink  tchai  and 
eat  small,  sweet  strawberries  with  the 
Builder,  as  they  call  the  prior  of  a  de¬ 
pendent  monastery,  and  hear  again  of 
the  wonderful  deeds  wrought  by  saints 
in  the  days  of  old.  Ah!  what  a  sim¬ 
plicity  there  was  about  every  one. 
Could  anything  be  more  primitive  than 
this  marketing  on  the  shore  of  a  quiet 
lake,  where  the  good  monk  insists  on 
handing  me  no  fewer  than  sixteen  fine 
perch  for  the  grand  total  of  eightpence, 
and,  having  no  change,  wants  to  walk 
seven  miles  the  next  day  to  bring  it? 

And  with  me  always,  invaluable  ci¬ 
cerone  and  companion,  was  Father 
Vasili  Azayefif,  detached  by  the  Archi¬ 
mandrite  for  the  special  duty  of  convoy 
and  guide.  What  a  charm  that  man 
had!  Let  me  recall  it,  so  that  you  may 
know  what  a  monk  may  be,  here  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  dark  Russia,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Polar  world. 

I  suppose  Father  Vasili  was  about 
thirty  years,  of  age  and  of  the  middle 
height,  and  bis  tall,  black  cap  and 
white-skirted  cassock,  fastened  across 
the  breast,  girded  at  the  waist,  and 
showing  leather  knee-boots  below. 


helped  to  give  him  gravity  beyond  his 
age.  His  hair  he  wears  long— upon  his 
shoulders— as  they  all  do  in  Russia;  it 
is  thick,  black  and  wavy,  and  thick  and 
long  is  hie  beard.  His  head  is  well 
arched  at  the  crown,  and  his  brow  is 
broad,  square,  and  white.  From  below 
heavy,  straight  eyebrows  he  looks  out 
at  you  with  singularly-attractive, 
hazel  eyes;  straight  and  strong  his 
nose,  fair  his  skin— as  his  brow  and 
wrists  tell  you;  but  exposure  to  the  sun 
in  his  busy  journeys  about  the  islands 
has  tanned  his  face  and  neck  and 
hands  a  swarthy,  red  sunburn.  Slen¬ 
der  in  build,  he  is  lithe  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  almost  rapid,  yet  dignified  and 
gentle.  He  frequently  bows  as  he  talks, 
as  indeed  do  all  Russians  of  the  better 
sort— and  he  is  intensely  polite;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  conventional, 
nothing  stiff.  He  makes  you  at  home 
in  a  moment;  he  anticipates  your 
needs,  and  his  deep,  smooth  voice 
shows  southern  breeding  and  culture. 
By  nature  and  bias  a  gentleman,  he  is 
also  a  gentleman  by  birth.  He  receives 
you  with  the  best  hospitality— the  olv 
vious  but  not  the  overwhelming;  and 
he  accepts  your  hospitality  with  frank 
cordiality.  He  seems  perfectly  happy, 
without  one  wish  for  the  outside  world, 
and  he  is  clearly  a  valuable  officer  of 
the  monastery.  Yet  he  came  here  on 
an  ordinary  pilgrim’s  three  days’  visit, 
and  he  has  remained  here  ever  since. 
That  was  thirteen  years  ago.  An 
artist  to  his  finger-tips,  he  has  paiqted 
many  beautiful  icons,  and  were  it  not 
for  his  multifarious  duties  which  take 
him  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he 
might  have  been  known  as  the  Fra 
Angelico  of  the  North. 

And  how  pleasant  were  the  hours 
when  I  talked  with  him  in  his  cell— a 
monk’s  cell!  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  It  is  like?  Well,  Father  Vasili's 
cell  was  just  an  ordinary-sized  room, 
divided  very  unequally  by  a  wooden 
screen.  In  the  smaller  part  he  kept 
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his  tea-things,  his  •  washing  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  like;  and  in  the  larger 
he  lived  and  slept— slept  on  a  narrow, 
straight  settee,  which  served  for  a  sofa 
in  the  daytime.  The  room  was  kept 
hot  by  a  stove,  though  it  was  high  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  thermometer  hanging  in 
it  showed  77  degrees  Fahrenheit!  But 
in  every  other  respect  it  was  a  surprise 
and  a  delight.  The  icon  in  the  corner 
was  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  it  wasr— by  Vasili.  Over 
a  writing-table  hung  a  fine  picture  of 
an  old  monk  reading  by  candle-light- 
painted  by  Vasili.  On  a  small  chest 
of  drawers  stood  a  mirror  in  an  elabor¬ 
ately-carved  frame— carved  by  Vasili. 
Between  the  two  windows  was  a  tall 
prie-dieM— made  by  Vasili.  Half-a- 
dozen  small  pictures  and  some  framed 
photos  hung  upon  the  walls;  two  or 
three  chairs  stood  about;  upon  the  table 
lay  an  aneroid  barometer  and  a  meteor¬ 
ological  journal— kept  by  Vasili.  Roses 
and  pelargoniums  were  on  the  window- 
shelves,  and,  standing  on  the  flood  in 
a  red-ware  pot,  a  fine  Dracoena 
reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  A  dozen 
Temple  Bar. 


or  SO  of  books  lay  on  prie-dieu  and 
table.  A  most  pleasant  room,  and  ut¬ 
terly  different  from  what  you  or  I 
would  have  imagined;  yet  a  most  fit¬ 
ting  environment  for  its  inhabitant, 
for  it  reflected  its  own  refinement,  its 
own  upbringing  in  a  cultured  home, 
and  It  showed  that,  though  he  had 
cheerfully  turned  his  back  on  earthly 
fame,  the  world  forgetting,  he  had  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  influences  of  his 
early  life. 

The  Russians  have  a  proverb  that 
you  must  eat  a  pood  (about  36  lbs.)  of 
salt  with  a  man  before  you  know  him. 
But  Father  Vasili,  transparently  sin¬ 
cere  and  unconsciously  delightful,  con¬ 
vinced  you  in  a  few  hours  that  you  had 
known  him  for  years.  And  as  I  sailed 
away  from  Solovetskl,  and  the  water 
between  us  grew  wide  and  great,  to 
the  last  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
black-robed  figure,  bowing  gravely  and 
waving  farewell — the  farewell  and  the 
blessing  of  Vasili  Azayeff,  monk,  ar¬ 
tist,  and  ray  friend  of  Solovetskl  the 
Holy. 

Arthur  Monteflore  Brice. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 


I. 


Who  can  dwell  with  greatness?  Greatness  is  too  high; 
Flowers  are  for  the  meadow,  suns  are  for  the  sky;— 

Ah!  but  there  is  greatness  in  this  land  of  ours, 

High  as  is  tbe  sunlight,  humble  as  the  flowers! 


II. 


Queen,  of  thee  the  fable!  Lady,  thine  the  fate! 

Royal,  and  yet  lowly,  lowly,  and  yet  great;— 

Great  in  far  dominion,  great  in  pomp  of  years. 

Greater  still  as  woman,  greatest  in  thy  tears. 

Austin  Dobson^ 
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CITIES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST.* 

(ConclasloD.) 

II.  since  the  year  1557  the  good  Portuguesi* 


MACAO  AND  CANTON. 

Macao,  November'  10th. 

Imagine  two  hills  running  out  into 
the  sea  so  as  to  form  a  charming  bay. 
and  between  them  an  ancient,  half- 
Spanish,  wholly  southern  city;  its  roofs 
tufted  with  verdure,  rising  one  above 
another  upon  terraced  slopes;  its  houses, 
with  their  once  gay  tints  all  faded, 
basking  in  a  kind  of  peaceful  decrepi¬ 
tude,  in  a  sunshine  like  that  of  June. 
The  town  is  fast  asleep;  the  harbor  is 
filling  up;  the  walls  are  crumbling:  the 
Iron  gratings  rusting;  the  pave¬ 
ments  turning  green;  the  gables  nod¬ 
ding  like  old  gray  beads,  tired  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  story  told  too  often.  One 
night  the  Chinese  seized  the  place.  The 
formidable  yellow  folk  swarmed  in,— 
travelling  in  long  lines  like  an  immigra¬ 
tion  of  ants— and  on  the  morrow  Macao 
woke  up,  a  Chinese  city.  Fancy  any 
town  you  please — Narbonne  or  Nice, 
Carcassonne  or  Tarascon— abruptly  in¬ 
vaded  and  occupied  by  the  sons  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  you  will  have  a 
parallel  to  what  happened  at  Macao. 

I  say  abruptly,  for  it  seems  all  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  night.  The  vic¬ 
tors  demolished  nothing  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  reconstructing.  They  did 
not  re-name  the  streets  nor  turn  the 
public  squares  upside  down.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  asleep.  The  new-com¬ 
ers  merely  carried  them  out  of  doors 
and  lay  down  in  their  warm  beds.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
pacific  conquest.  I  don’t  know  that  they 
had  any  real  claim  to  the  territory,  but 
their  manner  of  acquiring  it  has  some¬ 
thing  dreamlike  and  strange.  Ever 
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had  been  erecting  churches,  convents, 
forts,  and  barracks,  opening  streets 
and  building  them  lordly  mansions; 
and  now— though  they  cannot  quite  uii 
derstand  it  themselves— the  Chinamui! 
sits  at  the  windows  in  their  palaces, 
and  watches  the  last  of  their  survivors 
passing  by. 

But,  though  the  invaders  are  innumer¬ 
able,  the  invaded  still  count.  Macao, 
a  Portuguese  dependency,  rejoices  lu 
the  possession  of  a  dozen  native  Portu 
guese,  including  the  governor.  The 
six  hundred  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
come  from  Mozambique  and  Goa.  The 
fifteen  hundred  citizens,  half  of  whom 
are  lawyers,«make  up  the  oddest  com¬ 
munity  of  half-breeds  in  all  the  world 
The  negro,  the  Chinaman,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  contend  in  them  for  the  mastery, 
but  the  composite  Macalst  loves  not 
contention,  and  contrives  to  reconcile 
Brazilian  brag  with  Chinese  fatalism 
and  negro  laziness.  His  face  betrays 
all  these  varied  Influences.  It  is  heav.v. 
and  the  complexion  something  between 
black  and  yellow.  You  may  meet  him 
in  the  streets  any  morning;  gotten  up 
regardless  of  expense,  beaming  and 
perfumed,  with  dazzling  cravat  and 
varnished  boots.  He  carries  all  his 
fortune  on  his  back,  and  all  his  occi 
dental  wardrobe;  but  he  goes  back  to 
a  bare  dwelling,  and  swallows  his  rice 
in  the  Chinese  fashion— with  the  bowl 
close  to  his  mouth— and  plying  his  chop¬ 
sticks  greedily.  He  will  sell,  to  keep 
himself  from  starvation,  his  old  family 
jewels,  his  furniture,  his  house. 

The  Chinese  have  set  up  the  altars  of 
their  ancestors  where  his  forefathers 
lighted  candles  to  the  Virgin,  patroness 
of  the  town,  and  of  adventurous  voy¬ 
agers.  But  the  city  has  a  senate — the 
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Leal  Senado — whose  members  are  elect¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  the  grossest  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese;  it  has  an  archbishop  and  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  alternately  squabble  and 
embrace,  and  three  newspapers  to  de¬ 
nounce  abuses  and  vindicate  the  moral 
sense  of  the  public— such  as  It  is.  It 
has  courts  of  justice  also— where  the 
most  insignificant  case  enables  a  whole 
family  of  Macaists  to  live  on  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  several  generations  of  China¬ 
men.  And  if  it  no  longer  trades  in 
coolies,  and  does  not  openly  sell  human 
flesh,  in  the  cellars  of  its  Barracovna 
the  habit  of  play,  and  the  stall-lottery, 
sufilce  to  feed  its  indolence  with  inex¬ 
haustible  hope. 

In  a  country  given  over  to  immi¬ 
grants,  the  strange  spectacle  is  often 
to  be  seen  of  living  survivors  of  the 
autochthonous  race — the  last  corpse- 
lights  of  native  life  that  gleam 
athwart  the  pestiferous  swamps. 
They  preserve  their  old  customs 
and  wear,  in  their  very  agony, 
the  color  of  the  past.  Such  are  the 
Veddhas  at  Ceylon,  the  Negritos  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Alnos  in  Japan.  The 
Macaists  are  like  these  dying  races. 
Their  type,  which  has  greatly  diverged 
from  ours,  without  blending  with  that 
of  the  Chinese;  their  manners,  which 
are  neither  absolutely  European  nor 
entirely  Asiatic;  their  vague,  mediaeval 
superstitions;  their  degeneracy  and 
their  absurdity  make  of  these  “children 
of  the  country”  poor,  obscure  beings, 
like  the  personages  in  some  flagrant 
burlesque,  in  which  an  author,  nervous 
about  the  “yellow  danger,”  has  under¬ 
taken  to  exhibit  a  caricature  of  our¬ 
selves  when  we  shall  figure  as  the  van¬ 
quished  Occident  of  the  thirtieth  cen¬ 
tury. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
quay  before  the  Leal  Senado,  the  China¬ 
men  sit  fanning  themselves,  in  the 
worm-eaten  balconies  of  old  Lusitanian 
hotels.  Grotesque  little  women  lean 
out  of  the  first-floor  windows,  and  fol 
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low  with  their  eyes  some  pedler  with 
a  long  pig-tail  and  a  German  pack.  The 
houses  all  sparkle  with  ornament,  and 
swarm  with  yellow  faces  and  sky-blue 
robes;  nor  is  it  faces  alone  that  are 
framed  in  the  window's;  for  the  China¬ 
man  has  no  horror  of  a  vacuum,  and 
often  exhibits  himself  with  scant  de¬ 
cency  to  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by. 
Ancient  streets  and  alleys  blessed  with 
beautiful  names— the  Passage  of  Pity— 
the  Lane  of  the  Good  Jesus— pave¬ 
ments  worn  by  the  tread  of  haughty 
pirates— the  ruins  of  a  fabulous  city 
where  caravans  unloaded  freights  of 
gold,  and  St.  Frangols-Xavier  girded 
himself  for  the  invasion  of  Japan — it 
is  all  like  the  stony  bed  of  some  dried 
torrent  suddenly  Invaded  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  flood  of  parti-colored  harle¬ 
quins  and  wearers  of  black  rags.  The 
city  prolongs  itself  into  abject  villages, 
mere  excrescences  of  misery.  The 
frightful  paupers  of  China,  terrible  as 
an  army  of  black  .rats,  cling  to  the  ris¬ 
ing,  as  to  the  declining,  civilization;  to 
the  cradle  of  cities  as  to  their  tomb. 

I  climbed  the  stone  steps  of  the  ruins 
of  San  Paulo.  Only  the  fagade  of  the 
cathedral  still  stands— dominating  the 
town,  the  sea,  the  islands,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  solitude.  Time  has  not  yet 
effaced  the  words  Mater  Dei  above  the 
great  portal,  or  the  sculptured  image  of 
the  Madonna  with  the  globe  under  her 
feet.  Infinitely  sad  for  the  European 
wanderer  are  the  bell-turrets,  the  eight 
columns  with  their  carved  capitals, 
the  empty  niches  gaping  like  the  win¬ 
dow-spaces  In  a  half-burned  building, 
and  all  open  to  the  glaring  day.  Has 
he  come  so  far,  merely  to  behold  the 
desecrated  image  of  Occidental  grand¬ 
eur?  China  has  camped  at  the  foot 
of  the  sacred  eminence,  and  Is  clam¬ 
bering  up  its  heaps  of  ruin,  tricked  out 
in  hideous  finery.  Her  brats  are 
swarming  all  over  the  place,  her  pig.s 
root  in  the  yellow  earth  w’hlch  has  ac 
cumulated  above  the  fragments  of  the 
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past.  I  had  to  kick  away  the  intruders 
before  I  could  read  upon  the  corner¬ 
stone  the  date  1602. 

But  in  the  remoter  quarters  of  what 
still  remains  to  the  Macaists  of  their 
Macao,  a  kind  of  provincial  life  goes  on 
with  all  the  monotonous  regularity  of 
former  days.  The  image  rises  before 
you  of  a  town  composed  of  pious  bour¬ 
geois  and  small  proprietors,  church¬ 
wardens  and  lay-sisters.  There  are 
deserted  streets  where  the  shelters  are 
all  closed,  old  walls  coated  with  moss, 
convents  with  cracked  bells,  stone 
crosses  embowered  in  verdure,  niches 
for  saints  at  the  corners  of  the  houses, 
the  occasional  grating  of  a  key  in  a 
rusty  lock,  beautiful  vegetation  with  all 
the  freshness  of  early  spring— the  eter¬ 
nal  sabbath  of  a  sunny  Lent.  Old 
maids,  with  black  mantillas  and  rosa¬ 
ries  in  their  hands,  glide  along  the  side 
streets,  grazing  the  walls,  and  disap¬ 
pear  within  low,  creaking  doors.  Drug¬ 
gists  at  their  shop  entrances,  with 
thumbs  in  their  w’aistcoat  pockets,  de¬ 
lay  their  customers  by  the  recitation  of 
lengthy  yarns.  It  is  a  gossiping  folk, 
and  inquisitive.  A  priest  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  me  who  I  was,  and  where 
I  came  from;  also,  whether  I  did  not 
want  to  buy  a  country-house  near  Ma¬ 
cao;  and  then  went  on  to  laud  the 
clergy  of  the  town,  and  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  influence. 

One  day,  upon  the  quay,  as  I  stood 
looking  at  a  big  three-story  mansion, 
an  old  fellow  came  up  to  me,  and  after 
preliminary  inquiries  about  my  nation  • 
ality  and  profession,  informed  me  that 
the  house  I  was  examining  belonged 
to  a  Chinaman— an  old  pirate,  but  a 
millionaire — who  had  three  wives,  one 
on  each  story.  And  if  the  exploits  of 
the  Chinaman  had  reflected  the  utmost 
glory  upon  his  nation,  my  friend  could 
not  have  rehearsed  them  with  a  more 
complacent  air.  These  people  love  the 
rococo,  and  all  manner  of  emphatic  in¬ 
scriptions.  The  fagades  of  their 


churches  and  other  monuments  are 
painted  pink  or  green,  with  white  orna¬ 
ments  in  relief,  which  make  them  look 
like  productions  of  the  pastry-cook 
The  lyre  on  the  front  of  the  theatre 
looks  like  the  improvised  table-orn.a- 
ment  of  some  feast  in  the  open  air.  As 
you  enter  the  Senate-House  you  read 
in  large  letters— “A  city  dedicated  to 
God,  and  unsurpassed  for  devotion  to 
His  service;”  and  if  you  walk  along  the 
coast  and  make  the  turn  of  the  hill  by 
a  road  rather  like  the  Cornice  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  you  find  an  old  towm-gate,  the 
Porto  Cerco,  spanning  the  narrow  strip 
which  divides  the  peninsula  from  the 
Chinese  continent  and  surmounted  by 
a  triumphal  arch,  whereon  you  read 
with  some  difficulty  the  pompous  in¬ 
scription:  “The  eyes  of  the  country  are 
upon  you,  and  she  does  you  honor.” 
Poor  country!  At  the  present  moment 
she  is  erecting  a  statue  to  a  former 
pirate,  who  purchased  a  count’s  title 
after  he  retired  from  business. 

I  climbed  to  the  very  top  of  the  towi-., 
and  took  refuge  in  an  enchanting  gar¬ 
den  full  of  rock-work  and  singing-birds, 
not  far  from  the  grotto  where  Camoens 
is  said  to  have  rested  from  his  impre¬ 
cations  and  consoled  himself  in  exile, 
by  invoking  Jupiter  and  Venus.  H’s 
little  bust  in  bronze  beholds  the  bay, 
the  estuary  of  Pearl  River,  and  the 
vast  plain  of  waters  with  whose  pos¬ 
sible  tempests  he  was  but  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  They  are  calm  enough  to¬ 
day,  bearing  only  a  few  miserable  little 
boats  with  pointed  prows,  and  junks 
laden  with  opium.  Those  nearest  the 
shore  are  deep  purple,  which  fades,  by 
degrees  as  they  depart,  into  the  palest 
violet.  The  forts  flash  in  the  sunshine; 
the  white  towers  and  pasteboard  ram¬ 
parts  appear  to  be  spangled  with  silver; 
and  Macao,  decrepit,  but  rouged  and 
garlanded  with  green,  reclines  upon  her 
hillside  with  the  superannuated  co¬ 
quetry  of  some  old  western  belle.  In 
the  evening  she  becomes  quite  seduc- 
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tive  once  more,  and  memories  of  her 
triumphant  youth  awake  to  the  sounds 
of  her  gambiing-helis.  Words  would 
have  to  be  invented  to  express  the  all- 
devouring  passion  of  the  Chinese  for 
play.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  theory 
that  the  soothing  effects  of  opium 
might  cure  the  Europeans  of  their  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  “yellow”  bogey.  But  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  the  green  table  is  more 
paralyzing  than  that  of  the  narcotic. 
If  China  ever  does  invade  the  west,  we 
will  all  turn  croupiers,  and  live  gaily  at 
the  expense  of  our  intruders.  We  shall 
thus  get  both  our  wages  as  servants, 
and  the  gratuities  that  our  masters  be¬ 
stow;  and  we  shall  not  even  have  their 
deaths  upon  our  conscience.  For  nei¬ 
ther  the  nobles,  the  burghers,  nor  the 
populace  of  China  are  given  to  suicide 
when  they  lose  at  play.  Ruined  to-day, 
they  manage  to  get  wherewithal  to  ruin 
themselves  again  tomorrow.  Fantau. 
the  Monte  Carlo  of  the  Far  East,  has 
no  corpses  hanging  to  the  boughs  of  its 
trees. 

Come  with  me  into  a  miserable  house 
in  the  Rua  des  .logos.  The  jinrikishas 
are  drawn  up  in  the  courtyard  in  ser¬ 
ried  lines.  You  mount  a  wooden  stair¬ 
case,  which  is  never  swept,  and  enter 
a  hall  illumined  by  red  lanterns  and 
argand  lamps,  no  bigger  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  inn-parlor.  In  lieu  of  the  green 
baize,  there  is  a  greasy  cloth  spread 
over  a  table,  on  w’hich  the  Chinese 
croupiers  sit  enthroned  before  a  square 
marked  at  the  corners  with  the  num¬ 
bers  1,  2,  3  and  4,  The  banker  reclines 
behind  a  grating,  smoking  a  long  pipe 
and  occasionally  spitting.  Overhead, 
a  dim  gallery,  reached  by  a  ladder, 
runs  all  round  the  room,  and  forms  a 
species  of  ceiling,  pierced  only  by  a 
hole  the  size  of  the  table.  A  basket 
filled  with  the  stakes  is  alternately  let 
down  and  drawn  up,  accompanied  by 
the  sound  of  drawling  minstrelsy.  The 
game  is  amazingly  simple.  The  crou¬ 
pier  takes  a  handful  of  small  coin  and 


covers  it  with  a  reversed  bowl,  while 
money  is  laid  on  one  of  the  four  first 
numbers.  When  the  betting  has  ceased 
he  lifts  the  bowl,  and  separates  the 
bits  of  money  with  his  wand,  which 
he  uses  as  a  stork  does  his  beak.  Then 
he  counts  them  by  fours,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  or  the  last  four  if  there  be  no 
remainder,  represents  the  winning 
number.  The  night  I  was  there,  there 
was  a  perfect  rush  of  players,  lured  by 
the  example  of  a  coolie  from  Canton, 
who  had  won  twenty-two  thousand 
piastres  the  evening  but  one  before. 

Well-to-do  Chinese  merchants  plant 
themselves  squarely  before  the  table, 
depositing  thereon  their  wallets  and 
their  cups  of  tea.  Lean  wretches,  with 
queues  no  bigger  than  a  rat’s  tall,  and 
faces  dryer  than  a  dead  leaf,  creep  iu, 
stake  their  one  piastre,  lose  it  and  dis¬ 
appear.  Not  even  the  hardest  blows  of 
fate  can  mar  the  equanimity  of  the’r 
moon-faces.  Only  during  that  eternity 
of  anguish,  while  the  croupier  is  count¬ 
ing  the  fatal  cash,  their  eyes  gleam 
and  the  folds  about  their  silent  lip-> 
form  themselves  into  the  number  with 
which  they  are  conjuring,  or  which 
they  desire  to  see.  The  Macaists  gam¬ 
ble,  too,  but  with  the  nervous  excite 
ment  of  Europeans.  They  are  agi¬ 
tated,  they  tremble,  they  Invoke 
the  saints  and  the  devil;  they  are 
in  the  croupier’s  hands  and  under 
his  bowl.  I  saw  one  such  — a 
mere  youth  —  with  his  glossy  hair 
pearled  with  drops  of  perspiration,  and 
dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  w'hlch  were 
like  those  of  a  wild  beast  on  the  ram¬ 
page.  He  held  under  the  table,  and 
fumbled  feverishly,  a  packet  of  bank 
notes,  and  every  time  he  made  a  bet 
he  muttered  a  prayer  and  half  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  When,  at  last, 
he  was  dead  broke,  he  withdrew  hi.-* 
hands  from  their  hiding-place  and 
spread  them  out  before  him,  shaking 
and  powerless;  and  there  he  sat,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  impassive  Chinamen,  in 
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that  vile  den,  whose  keeper,  accredited 
by  the  Leal  Senado,  had  once  been  a 
free-booter;  and  to  such  good  purpose 
that  he  would  have  the  police  down  on 
him  at  once  if  he  were  to  return  to 
Canton. 

Canton,  November  13th,  1897. 

I  have  been  living,  for  three  days,  on 
a  peaceful  isle  in  the  midst  of  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  river,  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
most  frightful  sewer  which  ever  carried 
off  the  waste  of  human  misery.  The 
island,  which  is  connected  by  two 
bridges  with  the  Chinese  city,  is 
adorned  with  lawns  and  gardens,  and 
umbrageous  with  lofty  trees.  Broad 
avenues  run  the  whole  length  of  it. 
bordered  by  hotels  and  villas,  whose 
columned  verandas  and  imposing  door¬ 
ways  make  the  place  like  the  retired 
and  wealthy  quarter  of  some  western 
city.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  suburban 
retreat  of  the  big  tradesmen  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  English  Concession 
where,  however,  there  are  more  Ger¬ 
man  than  English  residents,  comprises 
the  finest  part  of  it.  Ours  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  a  small  colony  of  silk  and 
commission  merchants  from  Lyons- 
amiable,  hospitable  folk,  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reconciling  British  respecta¬ 
bility  and  the  livelier  humor  of  France. 
This  island  of  Shanin,  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  Chinese  world,  produces 
upon  one  alternately  the  effect  of  an 
oasis  and  a  prison.  The  European 
lives  in  his  oflSce  and  his  club,  or  under 
his  verandah.  I  have  encountered  only 
a  small  number  of  Orientals  here — 
either  men  hastening  to  some  business 
appointment  or  boys  leading  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  dogs;  some  old  servant  pushing  a 
baby-carriage,  or  silent  Parsee  sitting 
on  a  wooden  bench  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  with  the  smouldering  fire  of 
his  Hebraic  eyes  turned  upon  the  Chi¬ 
nese  city.  Now  and  then,  behind  the 
grating  of  a  garden-gate,  framed  in  an 
open  win  low.  appears  the  head  of 


some  pale,  fair-haired  European  wom¬ 
an,  her  blood  impoverished  by  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  all  the  weariness  of  exile  on 
her  drooping  lids.  One  seems  to  see 
stretching  behind  her  and  vanishing  in 
the  night  of  ages,  the  furrow  in  the 
wake  of  a  ship  setting  sail  from  the 
lands  of  the  sun. 

And  round  about  this  drowsy  isle, 
two  hundred  thousand  yellow  beings 
vegetate,  struggle,  shout,  sing,  sleep, 
drudge,  die,  and  are  bom  again,  as  they 
have  done  for  ages— at  the  prow,  or  at 
the  stern,  under  the  benches  or  in  the 
hold  of  big-bellied  junks  and  unshape¬ 
ly  sampans.  All  these  filthy,  dingy 
craft,  the  color  of  rotten  thatch,  with 
their  ragged  curtains,  their  sails  and 
fiags  and  lanterns  make  of  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  a  sort  of  moving 
dockyard,  where  the  refuse  of  a  whole 
city  is  accommodated.  They  are  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  or  form  themselves 
into  pontoons.  Their  amphibious  popu¬ 
lation  has  customs,  a  language,  a  police 
of  its  own.  Every  family  has  a  raft, 
and  in  and  out  among  the  motionless 
junks  glide  fruit-boats,  barbers’  boats, 
boats  bearing  a  shrine  and  an  image, 
pleasure-boats,  funeral  boats.  Whence 
comes  this  landless  population  which 
the  town  has  flung  out  into  the  stream  ? 
Of  what  pariahs— of  what  iong-since 
.vanquished  and  degraded  race  is  this 
form  of  human  fermentation  com¬ 
posed?  I  do  not  think  the  sun  ever 
shone  on  a  more  promiscuous  and  ro 
pulsive  mass  of  living  things,  nor  that 
civilized  man  ever  sank  elsewhere  into 
such  depths  of  prolific  animality.  The 
children,  whose  rags  flutter  all  over 
these  hulks  of  dead  wood,  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  planks  that  compose 
them.  Their  mothers,  rough  and 
weather-dried,  standing,  boat-hook  in 
hand,  bare-footed  and  with  legs  wide 
apart,  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  men.  Their  leathern  cheeks 
and  arms,  their  sullen  looks,  hoarse 
cries,  and  attitudes  like  those  of  a 
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boxer  on  the  defensive,  make  one  think 
of  what  the  barbaric  females  must 
have  been  who  accompanied  the  in¬ 
vading  hordes  of  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era.  When  we  visit  foreign  lands 
the  novel  sights  we  see  are  often  but  a 
resurrection  of  our  own  past.  Ancient 
annals  revive  along  our  path;  for  the 
h''man  form  does  not  change,  nor  the 
human  soul.  From  end  to  end  of  this 
world  our  race  experiences  the  same 
emotions,  obeys  the  same  impulses. 
But  its  march  is  a  straggling  one, 
and  its  caravans,  issuing  from  the  same 
shades,  perform  different  stages,  and 
encamp  at  different  hours  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  day.  European  explorer,  it  is 
yourself  you  will  find  wherever  chance 
may  take  you;  it  is  your  own  story 
which  you  will  find  written  on  the 
most  savage  faces.  Our  ancestors 
must  have  seen,  perishing  along  the 
route  they  travelled,  just  such  brute 
masses  as  survive  in  these  aquatic 
barbarians.  Every  morning  when  I 
wake  I  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  a 
Hunnish  camp,  and  it  is  a  Scythian 
sorceress  who  shoves  off,  with  hook  and 
pole,  the  boat  on  which  I  embark. 

At  night  this  immense  bivouac  red¬ 
dens  with  the  light  of  countless  fires, 
which  are  reflected  in  ihe  darkly-rip¬ 
pling  w’ater."  In  the  prows  of  the  junks 
fires  of  dry  wood  are  lighted  for  the 
cooking  of  rice.  Shadow'y  bodies,  up¬ 
borne  upon  inflamed  legs,  move  round 
the  braziers.  The  murmur  of  human 
voices  is  now  and  then  varied  by  the 
hiss  of  a  burning  brand,  which  emits  a 
shower  of  red  sparks  when  flung  into 
the  water.  Then  the  flames  are  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and,  by  the  light  of  lanterns 
that  sway  with  the  tide,  rings  of  gaping 
mouths  swallow  the  potfuls  of  rice  as 
precipitately  as  though  the  signal  for 
murder  and  pillage  were  awaited  by 
the  marauding  troop  on  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  mouthful.  Yet  all  is 
quiet  The  city  beneath  the  massivt 
feudal  tow’ers  of  its  Monts  de  Pi6ti\  is  si¬ 


lently  spreading  out  its  thousand  ten¬ 
tacles  over  the  unwholesome  plain  like 
a  sleeping  devil-fish;  and  the  river  will, 
ere  long,  echo  to  the  music  of  the  tom¬ 
tom  only— or  the  strains  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  love-song. 

You  cross  a  bridge  guarded  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  policeman,  and  enter  the  town; 
or  rather  you  are  sw'allow’ed  up  in  it. 

I  have  crossed  it  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  w’est,  at  the  rapid  pace 
of  my  bearers;  I  have  issued  from  it. 
and  I  have  gone  back  to  it;  1  have 
visited  its  temples,  pagodas,  palaces, 
courts  of  justice,  prisons,  public  parks 
and  gardens,  and  celebrated  shops;  and 
each  time  it  has  inspired  in  me  the 
same  disgust;  each  time  I  have  come 
away  with  eyes  fatigued,  as  by  a  daz¬ 
zling  phantasmagoria.  It  is  a  bell  of 
splendor,  squalor,  filth  and  gold.  U 
stinks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Do  you 
know  the  old  streets  of  Nice  or  Genoa? 
They  are  wide  compared  to  these,  w’here 
two  palanquins  cannot  pass  abreast, 
but  one  must  slink  down  a  side  alley 
or  under  a  shop  awning.  Their  greasy 
pavements  are  sheltered  in  places  by 
matting  stretched  across  the  way  from 
roof  to  roof,  and  the  odor  underneath 
these  screens  is  insupportable.  They 
are  all  tangled  together— these  vile 
streets;  abrupt  turns  reveal  endless 
vl.stas.  Could  you  hover  in  the  air 
above  them,  the  motley  throng  below 
w’ould  look  like  a  frightful  nest  of  rep¬ 
tiles  squirming  in  the  sun,  through  the 
•  mud,  and  over  the  stones.  Some  of 
these  streets  seem  as  deserted  as  old 
convent  corridors,  or  the  machicola¬ 
tions  of  abandoned  fortresses.  The 
houses  that  border  them,  which  you 
can  touch  on  either  side  with  your  out¬ 
stretched  hands,  oppress  you  with  the 
menace  of  their  smouldering  decay. 
You  can  breathe  no  better  in  that  city 
than  in  the  galleries  of  a  mine  or  the 
branches  of  a  sewer.  But  our  grim 
Middle  Age  knew  nothing  of  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gilding  which  transforms 
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these  channels  of  filth  into  sumptuous 
corridors,  and  affords  glimpses,  behind 
sordid  fronts,  of  the  depths  of  fairy 
caverns.  They  never  discovered  the 
infinitely  decorative  effect  in  the  fiut- 
tening  ensigns  and  haughty  standards 
which  hang  from  the  roofs,  and  wave 
their  golden  inscriptions  over  heaps  of 
festering  decay.  Nor  did  those  dark 
ages  of  ours  ever  go  mad  about  lan¬ 
terns— huge,  parti-colored  lanterns— 
taking  every  shape  which  lanterns  can 
take  in  this  sublunary  world. 

This  is  the  terrestrial  Kingdom  of 
the  Moon.  She  beams  in  the  faces  of 
the  people,  and  sways  above  their 
doorways.  The  folk  who  squirm  along 
the  ways  in  an  unending  stream  of 
iridescent  stuffs  seem  all  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  malign  rays  of  the  planet 
that  makes  men  mad,  and  act  as  though 
given  over  to  the  mysterious  excite¬ 
ment  of  her  infiuence.  Her  light 
bathes  the  strange  human  masks  and 
twinkles  in  the  small,  black  eyes.  The 
souls  that  own  her  sway  must  needs  be 
crafty,  barbaric,  melancholy  and  gro¬ 
tesque,  as  befits  the  denizens  of  a  globe 
which  displays,  by  turns,  a  sanguinary 
disc  and  the  grinning  features  of  a 
clowTi.  Canton  is  pre-eminently  the 
Moon-City.  There  are  thousands  of 
cross-ways,  w’here  her  rites  are  cele¬ 
brated  and  the  people  thrill  at  her  ris¬ 
ing,  even  as  the  ocean  shivers.  The 
poets  of  Canton  have  sung  the  moon’s 
praises  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
the  Tartar  warriors  here  would  be  cut 
in  pieces  rather  than  not  drain  a  cup  in 
her  honor.  There  are  fragrant  altars 
and  lairs  of  unholy  Incantation,  and 
here  in  the  midst  of  these  grinning  and 
ignoble  streets  (which  in  the  old  w'orld 
of  the  west  would  have  received  such 
names  as  Pig-Lane  or  Cut-Throat- Alley, 
but  which  here  are  baptized  as  The 
Flying  Dragon  or  Eternal  Love),  the 
pale  Empress  of  the  Night  can  indulge 
her  perpetual  revery  under  temple 
porches,  bear  it  across  vast  courtyards 


among  heaps  of  d6bris,  hang  it  to  pa 
goda  bells  or  let  it  loose  in  the  dense 
umbrage  of  gardens  and  untrodden 
thickets.  Beneath  her  magic  ray  the 
deserted  pavilions,  connected  by 
wooden  bridges  and  buried  in  chrysan¬ 
themums  and  bamboos,  the  roofs  with 
corners  turning  up  among  the  willows— 
the  balconies  overhanging  fountain 
basins,  the  libraries  and  verandas  of 
lacquer  and  porcelain— remind  one  of 
the  Palace  of  Literature.  It  was  Hecate, 
or  the  Phoebe  of  the  Ancients,  whom 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  call  by  her  Chi¬ 
nese  name,  whom  I  invoked  as  I  trod 
the  tiled  floors  of  the  sacred  precincts 
or  the  grassy  sward  of  holy  groves, 
amid  crumbling  yamens  and  pagodas 
nine  stories  high.  The  moon  alone  can 
restore  to  these  waste  places  their  old 
beauty  and  prestige.  The  moon  alone 
can  cleanse  the  Chinese  city  of  its  un¬ 
speakable  filth  and  clothe  it  with  re- 
new’ed  grace.  It  needs  the  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  of  a  light  that  is  akin 
to  shadow.  I  seemed  to  see  the  sorce’’- 
ess  of  the  “Thousand-and-one-Nights” 
smiling  over  the  pale  lotus-flowers  in 
the  garden  of  the  Learned  Ones. 

But  the  sun  is  pitiless.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  all  the  hideousness  of  Canton, 
lays  bare  the  city’s  festering  sores  and 
inflames  them.  Each  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  streets  is  usually  given  up  to  some 
particular  trade.  You  make  your  w'ay 
through  sticky,  stuffy  passages,  where 
the  moving  crowd  pushes  along  be¬ 
tween  the  hedges  of  raw  meat  and 
bleeding  fish.  Every  kind  of  Impurity 
is  thrust  before  you.  Scavengers  go 
about  in  broad  daylight,  with  their 
pails  balanced  on  a  pole.  Pigs  root 
under  the  awnings  and  about  the  tem¬ 
ple  steps.  They  are  very  fat  and  conse¬ 
quential.  The  activity  of  the  populace 
makes  one  dizzy;  not,  it  may  be,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  remarkable  in  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  confined  within  such  narrow 
channels.  There  is  no  perspective 
whatever.  Myriads  of  living  beings 
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hurry  their  steps,  and  commingle  their 
breaths  all  along  these  fetid  corridors. 
The  enormous  town  is  one  manifold 
cul-de-sac.  How  do  these  people  live? 
They  elbow  lepers  and  touch  ulcers  at 
every  step.  They  breathe  fever  aud 
drink  cholera— and  stiU  they  live  ami 
labor. 

Jade-carvers  pick  at  their  stone  on 
the  street  corners,  workers  in  mosaic, 
lantern-makers,  potters,  tinmen,  cal>- 
inet-makers,  painters  on  porcelain, 
sculptors  in  ivory,  goldsmiths— all  these 
w’ork  under  the  eyes  of  the  idle 
observer,  while  the  sticks  of  incense 
that  smoke  before  the  altars  of  thi. 
household  god  mingle  the  thought  of 
the  dead  with  the  labor  of  the  living. 
And  that  labor  is  curiously  patient  and 
delicate.  The  Chinaman  has  the 
fingers  of  a  woman  and  the  fancies  of 
a  gnome.  He  has  the  conscience  of  a 
true  artist  about  the  manufacture  of 
childish  ornaments  and  grotesque 
bibelots.  But  he  lets  his  really  great 
monuments  crumble  into  dust,  and 
heaps  of  refuse  accumulate  on  the 
steps  of  his  temples.  Why,  indeed, 
should  the  gods  be  cleaner  than  men? 
One  clambers  into  the  pagodas  by  foor- 
ladders  like  those  in  a  grist-mill,  to  find 
bearded  Buddhas,  tricked  out  in  tinsel 
and  gnawed  by  vermin,  enthroned  in 
dusty  cock-lofts.  The  spacious  tem¬ 
ples,  with  their  long  vistas  of  courts, 
that  serve  as  a  camping-ground  for 
beggars— their  tarnished  sanctuaries, 
where  marvels  of  detail  are  discernible 
under  a  coating  of  dirt— all  illustrate 
the  Incorrigible  negligence  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestials;  and  they  have  such  a  passion 
for  filth  that  they  envelop  their  Idols 
in  It.  They  like  them  coated  with  dust, 
as  we  like  bottles  of  old  wine.  Their 
gods  inspire  no  true  fear.  They  are 
scare-crows  horribly  colored,  bogles, 
bullies,  gnomes,  sages  with  ridiculous¬ 
ly  big  heads,  hoofed  satyrs,  horned 
devils,  philosophers  who  gaze  compla¬ 
cently  at  the  unreasonable  length  of 


their  own  beards;  and,  all  the  same, 
they  are  the  best  gods  to  be  had  in  the 
Chinese  world.  Even  the  famous  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Horrors— where  life-size  demons 
tear  the  guilty  limb  from  limb,  saw 
them  in  twain,  impale,  or  plunge  them 
I:  boiling  water— excites  no  sentiment 
of  religious  awe.  Bar-keepers,  candle- 
makers,  money-changers  and  charlatans 
of  all  kinds  are  installed  in  the  midst 
of  this  museum  of  crime,  and  press 
their  wares  upon  the  swarming  multi¬ 
tude.  Confucius,  whose  three  upper 
teeth  exactly  meet  his  three  lower  ones; 
Lao-tseu,  the  superannuated  child, 
clinging  to  the  back  of  a  buffalo;  the 
god  of  war,  who  looks  like  a  sulky  baby 
in  disgrace;  the  five  hundred  shiny  and 
moustachioed  Genii;  celestial  gods  and 
gods  terrestrial— are  all  decked  with  the 
same  theatrical  finery.  And  around 
and  above  them,  as  much  alive  as  they, 
and  sharing  their  divinity,  grifiSns 
spread  their  claw's,  dragons  twist  their 
scales,  tigers  erect  their  fiaming  manes, 
toads  swell  to  bursting,  wooden  pigs 
protrude  their  sacred  backs,  and  mag¬ 
pies  lift  to  heaven  the  auspicious  sign 
of  a  parted  beak.  All  these  creatures, 
real  and  imaginary,  frolic  along  the 
walls  and  besiege  the  sanctuaries  of 
black  and  gold  lacquer. 

But  sometimes  the  temple  is  illu¬ 
minated,  and  the  priests  ofliciate  to  the 
sound  of  gongs.  The  oblations  of  the 
faithful— fruit,  pastry,  cakes,  roast 
viands,  flower-salads  and  cups  of  tea- 
are  heaped  upon  the  marble  tables. 
The  rite  is  performed  before  the  altar 
with  a  pomp  w'hlch  is  oriental,  and  al¬ 
most  Catholic.  The  copes  and  dal¬ 
matics  are  glorious,  and  hoarse  voices 
intone  a  Hindoo  hymn.  Women,  clad 
in  brilliant  silk  with  ornaments  of  Jade 
and  gold,  powdered  faces,  and  eyes  of 
infinite  softness,  come  tottering  in  upoji 
their  little  feet,  approach  a  priest  and 
buy  some  perfumed  candles  and  a  few 
prayers.  Sometimes,  with  their  pretty, 
pale  hands,  they  shake  sticks  before  the 
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altars  for  good  luck.  I  have  seen  in  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Kouanyin,  the 
goddess  of  pity,  a  little  Chinese  maiden 
of  six  or  seven  brought  in  upon  the 
shoulders  of  an  old  woman.  The  maim¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  feet  was  not  yet  ftu- 
Ished,  and  so  she  could  not  walk  at  all. 
She  wore  a  blue  gown  with  gold  am! 
silver  embroidery.  Her  hair  was 
dressed  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and 
studded  with  pins  and  dowers.  Her 
oval  face,  the  charmingly  undecided 
features,  her  eyes,  so  engaging  in  their 
obliquity,  made  her  like  a  delicate  little 
first  sketch  of  feminine  seduction.  She 
looked  at  the  goddess,  who  held  in  her 
arms  a  child  whose  feet  were  not  muti¬ 
lated,  and  besought  her,  no  doubt,  to 
hasten  the  end  of  her  own  torture. 
Her  eyes  rested  for  an  Instant  upon  me, 
then  turned  shyly  away  with  the  glim¬ 
mer  of  a  smile  in  them.  I  was  grate¬ 
ful  to  her  for  not  insulting  me,  and  did 
not,  for  my  part,  spit  on  the  ground  in 
sign  of  contempt 

This  child’s  was  one  of  the  few  faces 
which  really  attracted  me  during  my 
passage  through  the  Chinese  pande¬ 
monium.  But  I  can  still  see  the  mur¬ 
derous  eyes  of  the  prisoners  who 
rushed  to  meet  us  when  I  was  taken  by 
the  overseer  of  a  gang  of  convicts  to 
visit  the  penitentiary,  where  they  lay 
huddled  at  the  bottom  of  a  nauseous 
court.  They  started  up  with  a  general 
clanking  of  chains.  They  seemed  to  be 
affected  by  the  sight  of  an  European 
exactly  as  is  the  wild  beast  who  sees 
a  man  outside  his  bars.  They  were 
emaciated  with  misery  and  awTul  to 
behold.  Outside,  a  teasing  crowd  was 
waiting  for  us  to  emerge,  the  same 
crowd  that  on  days  of  public  execution 
will  fight  for  the  heart  of  the  victim 
because  it  gives  courage  to  those  who 
eat  it.  Evil-eyed  prowlers  filing  their 
children  under  our  feet  that  we  might 
stumble  over  them  and  so  furnish  an 
excuse  for  them  to  attack  us.  Our 
guide  was  fain  to  beat  a  retreat,  and 


we  were  soon  lost  once  more  in  the 
daedalian  passages.  From  time  to  tin.e 
loud  shouts  were  raised,  and  the  mulii- 
tude  fell  back  into  the  interior  of  the 
shops,  while  men,  some  clad  in  red  and 
some  in  blue,  preceaed  and  followed 
the  pompous  litter  of  one  of  those  old 
mandarins,  encased  in  rustling  em¬ 
broidery  and  with  feet  clad  in  silk, 
whose  hard  and  hypocritical  faces  re¬ 
mind  one  so  strongly  of  our  own  Louis 
XI.  We  also  caught  glimpses,  in  the 
depths  of  the  rich  shops,  of  fat  mer¬ 
chants,  who  sat  motionless  in  their  arm¬ 
chairs  of  polished  w'ood,  pipe  in  hand, 
absorbed  in  calculation,  or  lost  in  some 
erotic  dream.  For  these  w’orthy  citi 
zens  love  also  to  dream  at  the  cramped 
feet  of  their  countrywomen. 

«*«««** 

The  insides  of  the  gay  restauranis 
are  all  the  more  striking  because  their 
fagades  are  often  ugly  and  unclean. 
Golden  arabesques  depend  from  the 
ceiling,  run  along  the  beams,  inter¬ 
mingle,  and  are  cut  by  the  lace-work  of 
the  partitions.  Ottomans,  arm-chairs 
and  divans,  upholstered  in  red— massive 
tables,  hashing  chandeliers,  the  sheen 
of  silken  robes,  orgies  of  smoking,  and 
an  all-pervading  perfume  of  the  East— 
these  things  conspire  to  create  a  won¬ 
derful  illusion,  a  singular  play,  a  gold¬ 
en  radiance  over  a  background  of 
night. 

The  sombre  Chinese  are  here  in  force 
— old  and  young,  lean  faces,  oval  faces, 
and  round  faces;  of  w’hich  some  are 
weak  and  some  strong.  The  smoulder¬ 
ing  fire  in  their  black  eyes,  and  the 
carnation  tints  upon  their  amber 
cheeks,  heightened  by  the  purpling 
lustre  of  the  chandeliers,  often  impart 
to  their  faces  a  strange  beauty.  They 
lie  stretched  upon  cMises-longues,  sip¬ 
ping  daintily  from  their  tea-cups,  or 
helping  themselves  to  little  slices  of 
toasted  melon,  which  they  bite  off 
crisply.  But  above  all  they  smoke;  and 
through  the  cloud  which  continually 
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eavelops  them,  they  follow  with  half- 
closed  eyes  the  vaporous  movements 
of  the  singing-girls. 

Female  musicians  recline  at  their  feet 
and  draw  their  bows  across  one¬ 
stringed  violins;  while  others  strike 
simultaneously  with  tiny  sticks  on  a 
metaliic  gong,  and  a  resonant  wooden 
surface.  Before  them,  young  girls,  of 
whom  the  eldest  is  not  over  sixteen, 
wearing  garments  of  blue  or  satfrou- 
color,  bordered  and  fringed  with  gold, 
stand  upright  upon  their  mutilated 
feet— as  our  danseuses  balance  them¬ 
selves  on  their  toes.  The  high  heel  of 
the  slipper  almost  touches  the  slender 
tip.  Their  little  hands  peep  out  of  their 
flowing  sleeves  like  lilies  out  of  a  big 

Rerne  dea  Deux  Mondea. 


vase.  Their  eyebrows  have  been 
shaved  to  make  room  for  prettier 
painted  ones.  Their  bands  of  shining 
hair  ai-e  plastered  to  their  foreheads, 
and  white  flowers  are  often  stuck  into 
the  flat  braided  coils,  behind  the  ear. 
Their  faces  are  so  disguised  by  ric^- 
powder,  black  and  vermilion,  that  only 
the  main  features  are  discernible;  but 
the  loss  of  individual  expression  causes 
them  all  more  nearly  to  approximate 
to  an  ideal  type.  They  are  like  the 
fancies  of  some  primitive  creature,  who 
strives  to  fix  with  uncertain  pencil  some 
traits  of  the  everlasting  human.  They 
are  delicious  phantoms,  withal— perfect¬ 
ly  factitious  beings— the  opium  visions 
of  cruel  lovers  and  perverse  artists. 

Andri  Bellesort. 


IN  SNOWY  WAYS. 

Through  glades  whose  bloom  is  buried  low, 
Through  woodland  pathways  hushed  with  snow, 
A  living  light,  a  breath  of  Spring 
Are  with  thee  wheresoe’er  thou  go. 


No  wind  or  shadow  can  suppress 
Thy  smile  of  loving  gentleness— 

Thine  alchemy  of  conjuring 
A  gold  from  trouble  and  distress. 

Unsullied  girlhood,  there  can  be 
No  biting  winter-tide  for  thee, 

Because  the  powers  of  earth  must  yield 
To  love’s  supremest  witchei'y. 

And  going  forth  through  dark  and  cold. 
In  dreams  of  marvel  manifold. 

Thou  findest  forest-path  and  field 
Spread  with  a  drapery  of  gold. 


Sunday  Magazine 


Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
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THE  SAMOA  AGREEMENT  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 


When  it  is  considered  that  the  total 
European  population  of  Samoa  is  under 
500,  that  its  revenue  is  barely  £8,000 
a  year,  and  that  its  total  area  is  half 
the  size  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Salisbury 
will  seem  justified  in  remarking, 
‘‘Samoa  is  not  in  itself  a  very  im- 
IKirtant  matter.”  That  three  Great 
Powers  should  have  thought  so  insig¬ 
nificant  a  place  worth  a  moment’s  con¬ 
tention  will  puzzle  the  historian  who 
may  light  upon  Stevenson’s  ‘‘Footnote 
to  History”  a  century  hence,  for  Samoa 
is  not  the  key  to  any  iwsition,  nor  can 
it,  by  any  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  ever  become  so.  And  yet,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  England,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States  have  been 
alternately  bickering  and  mending 
their  quarrel  with  machinery  that  no 
one  of  ordinary  sanity  could  expect  to 
work  smoothly  for  a  fortnight. 

The  story  of  Samoa  is  instructive  for 
its  own  sake.  In  the  days  when  the 
foreign  enterprise  of  German  trade  did 
not  need  bolstering  by  the  Government, 
the  great  firm  of  Godefroy  of  Ham¬ 
burg  exploited  every  considerable 
Island  in  the  Pacific.  The  ’Sixties  were 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  island  merchant. 
There  was  no  competition.  The  trader 
sold  knives  and  axes  and  firearms  to 
the  natives  at  a  price  fixed  only  by  his 
own  moderation.  The  candlemaker, 
who  now  gets  his  cocoanut-oil  from 
Ceylon,  West  Africa,  and  a  hundred 
other  places  nearer  Europe,  had  then 
to  buy  from  Godefroy  or  go  without. 
But  in  the  ’Seventies  there  came  a  fall 
In  prices.  Godefroy  went  to  pieces,  the 
Plantagen  and  Rnge  Companies  were 
constructed  out  of  the  wreckage,  and 
many  of  the  local  agents  set  up  for 
themselves,  buying  land  from  toe  na¬ 
tives,  and  selling  It  at  a  profit  to  the 
Plantagen  Company,  which  enjoyed 


something  of  the  social  consideration 
that  belonged  to  John  Company  in 
England.  The  young  gentlemen,  who 
sold  sardines  to  ithe  natives  over  the 
counter  in  Apia,  had  a  “von”  in  their 
names  if  nothing  in  their  pockets;  and 
the  name  of  the  firm  was  so  well 
known  in  Germany  that,  wiien  Bis¬ 
marck  invented  the  German  colonies, 
his  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the 
only  part  of  the  world  where  there  was 
the  semblance  of  an  indei)endent  Ger¬ 
man  settlement.  The  steamer,  Lubeck, 
was  heavily  subsidized  by  the  German 
Government,  to  call  monthly  at  Tonga 
and  Samoa;  German  men-of-w'ar  lay  at 
Apia;  and  feverish  efforts  were  made 
to  convince  the  w’orld  that  Samoa  was 
a  German  colony  in  all  but  name.  The 
Plantagen  Company,  meanwhile,  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Its  trade  had 
ceased  to  pay,  and.  one  after  another, 
its  outlying  stores  were  closed.  The 
Germans  owned,  it  Is  true,  nearly 
twice  as  much  land  as  the  English;  but 
British  subjects  outnumbered  them  by 
nearly  two  to  one,  twothlrds  of  the  Im- 
I)orts  were  English,  and  though  the 
American  currency  was  recognized  as 
the  standard,  the  people,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  persisted  in  their  pref¬ 
erence  for  English  money.  The  Ixnqua 
franca  was  English;  the  mission  influ¬ 
ence  was  all  upon  the  English  side; 
and  upon  the  English  trade  depended 
the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  Auckland.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  for  the  British  Government 
to  pretend  that  it  had  no  interest  in  the 
country,  even  if  the  United  States,  who 
claimed  a  coaling-station  in  Pangopan- 
go,  had  not  protested  vigorously 
against  the  German  pretensions. 

Thus  arose  the  modus  vivendi  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  of  1889,  one  of  the  most 
fatuous  schemes  ever  devised  for  gov- 
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«ruiug  a  country.  The  natives  were  to 
be  governed  by  a  king  whom  the  ma¬ 
jority  did  not  obey;  the  whites  by  a 
German  president  of  municipality,  who 
was  also  to  act  as  adviser  to  a  king 
that  did  not  want  his  advice.  The  con¬ 
suls  were  to  sit  still  and  watch;  and 
over  all  was  set  a  Swedish  chief-jus¬ 
tice,  to  intervene  in  the  disputes  that 
were  certain  to  ensue.  On  these  dis¬ 
putes  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
here.  Those  who  have  not  read  the 
•“Footnote  to  History”  need  only  im¬ 
agine  the  natural  results  of  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  actu¬ 
ally  happened.  Last  January  Mataafa 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  It  by  usurp¬ 
ing  the  throne,  and  then  we  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  it  had  dragged  on  for 
ten  years. 

The  only  people  who  had  never  been 
consulted  were  the  Samoans,  who  out¬ 
number  the  whites  by  85  to  1.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  in  1876  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  Samoan  chiefs  waited  upon  Sir 
Arthur  Glordon  (now  Lord  Stanmore) 
and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
islands  to  the  Queen.  Thirteen  years 
later  another  High  Commissioner, 
fresh  from  an  official  visit  to  the  group, 
remarked  that  what  the  Samoans 
wanted  was  a  Government  that  for¬ 
bade  them  to  walk  abroad  in  their  own 
sunshine  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on 
pain  of  a  flogging,  for,  what  with  habi¬ 
tual  contempt  for  constituted  author¬ 
ity,  and  an  absurdly  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  Importance  of  their  ■wretched 
islands,  nothing  less  would  suffice  to 
bring  them  into  decent  order.  Kindly 
Fate  has  taken  the  same  view.  Great 
was  their  need  of  chastening:  greater 
still  is  to  be  the  measure  of  their  chas¬ 
tisement.  They  are  delivered,  bound, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  German  meth¬ 
ods  of  governing  natives  will  under¬ 
stand  what  that  means.  Unless  the 
leopard  has  changed  his  spots,  the  new 
owners  of  Upolu  and  Savall  will  In¬ 


evitably  have  a  native  rising  on  their 
bands  a  few  months  hence.  Last  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  a  capita¬ 
tion  tax  of  4s.  upon  the  Samoans,  who 
had  never  contributed  directly  towards 
the  expense  of  government.  The  ex¬ 
periment  failed  because  more  than  per¬ 
suasion  is  needed  to  extract  contribu¬ 
tions  from  a  people  who  prefer  anarchy 
to  good  government.  But  persuasion 
has  no  place  in  the  German  colonial 
system,  and  if  you  add  to  this  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  Samoans,  who 
laugh  voith  Englishmen  and  laugh  at 
Frenchmen,  hate  Germans,  you  have 
all ‘the  material  for  a  native  “rebel¬ 
lion,”  with  the  usual  repressive 
measures. 

In  every  German  colony  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  a  preferential  adjustment  of  trad¬ 
ing  licenses  has  killed  the  British 
trade  in  less  than  two  years.  The  Em¬ 
pire,  it  is  true,  will  not  stand  or  fall  by 
a  paltry  f35,0(X)  worth  of  trade;  but 
the  New  Zealand  merchant,  who  had 
built  high  hopes  upon  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  market,  will  not  take 
more  kindly  than  the  English  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  change.  He  will  not  believe 
that  the  change  is  only  temporary,— 
that  the  geographical  position  of  the 
islands  must,  in  the  end,  outweigh  the 
l>olitleal  necessities  of  European  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  bring  back  to  him  what 
is  his  birthright. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  asked  us  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Samoa  Agreement  as  a  fair 
bargain.  A  fair  bargain  it  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  not  in  the  sense  he  asked  us 
to  believe.  “We  ■were  glad  to  accept  a 
renunciation  of  the  treaty  claims  and 
rights  of  Germany  in  the  island  of 
Tonga,  where  there  is  an  admirable 
and  unmistakable  harbor.  We  take 
away  the  harbor.  .  .  .”  The  history 
of  these  rights  Is  Instructive.  Mr.  Shir¬ 
ley  Baker,  a  renegade  Wesleyan  mis¬ 
sionary,  engineered  the  German  treaty 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  Tongans, 
and,  finding  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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ment  would  uot  move  without  au  in¬ 
ducement,  he  slipped  into  it  a  clause 
of  which  the  native  plenii>otentiaries, 
who  employed  Mr.  Baker  as  interpret¬ 
er,  have  assured  me  they  were  ignor¬ 
ant:— 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  objects  in  his  dominions, 
and  especially  to  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  coaling-station  in  bis  do¬ 
minions,  the  King  of  Tonga  leases  (no 
fonna)  to  the  Oerman  Government  all 
rights  of  free  use  of  the  necessary 
ground  at  a  suitable  place  in  the  Vavau 
Group,  but  always  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  King 
of  Tonga.  * 

The  lease  was  never  executed;  but 
fifty  tons  of  coal  were  dumped  upon  the 
chosen  spot  in  1877,  and  the  grass  now 
groiws  over  them.  In  1899  the  German 
Ambassador  assured  the  English  (gov¬ 
ernment  that  it  recognized  Tonga  as  be¬ 
ing  within  the  British  sphere,  and  the 
captain  of  a  German  cruiser,  who  was 
sent  in  December,  1890,  to  report  upon 
the  German  interests  when  I  was  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  King  of  Tonga,  told  me 
that  his  Government  had  withdrawn 
whatever  claim  it  might  have  had. 

The  Germans  never  had  a  claim  to 
the  harbor  of  Vavau.  and  now  that  they 
have  formally  renounced  the  lease  of 
their  coaling-station,  we  do  not  “take 
away  ihe  harbor”  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  is  not  ours  to  take.  Over 
and  over  again  we  have  assured  the 
Tongan  (government  that  we  would 
not  take  away  their  independence 
without  their  consent;  and  we  could 
uot  break  faith  with  them  now  without 
evoking  a  passionate  protest  from  a  na¬ 
tive  government  which  has.  with  all 
its  faults,  been  consistently  loyal  and 
effective.  The  Tongan  flag  still  floats 
over  Vavau,  the  customs  duties  are 
still  collected  by  Tongan  officers,  and, 
if  that  is  “taking  away  a  harbor,” 
diplomatic  language  is  put  to  strange 


pledges  to  the  Tongans,  the  exchaUo'e 
u  ould  be  a  poor  one.  In  Samoa  British 
subjects  awn  30,000  acres;  in  Tonga 
they  do  not  own  a  single  rood.  It  was 
the  most  admirable  feature  in  King 
George’s  policy  that  he  made  the  sale 
of  land  to  Europeans  a  criminal 
offence.  “We  are  independent  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  great  nations,”  King 
George  once  said  to  me;  “and  if  1  al¬ 
lowed  Europeans  to  buy  land,  they 
would  have  an  excuse  for  taking  our 
country  from  us.”  The  only  interest 
that  British  subjects  have,  or  can  have, 
under  the  existing  constitution,  is  pure¬ 
ly  ephemeral.  Under  the  fear  of  Ger¬ 
man  aggression,  the  Tongans  might 
have  been  driven  to  seek  the  protection 
of  England;  but,  with  this  fear  re¬ 
moved  forever,  they  will  never  consent 
to  surrender  any  part  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  in  which  they  take  so  passionate 
a  pride.  Unlike  the  Samoans,  they 
have  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  stable  central  Government, 
and  have  paid  annually  a  capitation 
tax  nine  times  greater  than  that  which 
the  Samoans  refused  to  pay  last  year. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  the  group 
can  read  and  write.  They  have  law- 
courts  and  police,  that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  foreigners 
who  live  among  them,  and  although,  as 
at  the  present  moment  (if  my  cor¬ 
respondent,  the  Minister  of  Police,  is 
not  telling  more  than  the  truth),  the 
civil  servants  have  sometimes  to  wait 
for  their  salaries,  the  native  treasury  is 
solvent,  and  there  Is  no  public  debt.  If 
taking  away  from  the  Germans  a  har- 
lK)r  that  was  never  theirs  entails 
hreaking  faith  with  this  Interesting 
people,  our  reputation  for  straight- 
dealing  in  the  Pacific  will  suffer  a  .se¬ 
vere  blow.*  Rather  than  “take  away 

*  The  writer  will  feel  the  injustice  the  more 
keenly  since  It  was  he  who  In  18110  was  charpert 
with  a  mission  to  assure  the  Tongan  Oovemment. 
In  the  most  positive  terms,  that  their  Indep-md- 


uses.  But  even  if  we  broke  all  our 


ence  would  never  he  taken  away  bv  England 
without  their  free  consent. 
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the  harbor”  under  such  conditions,  I 
prefer  to  think  that  we  have  in  fact 
surrendered  Samoa  without  auy  tangi¬ 
ble  compensation  in  Tonga  beyond  the 
extinction  of  a  shadowy  claim  that  Ger¬ 
many  revived  this  year  only  as  a  lever 
to  set  the  Samoa  Agreement  in  motion. 

The  other  German  concessions  were 
not  tliought  worthy  of  a  place  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speech.  Choiseul  and 
Ysabel.  in  the  Solomon  Group,  are 
mountainous  and  heavily-timbered  is¬ 
lands,  too  sparsely  populated  to  support 
a  native  trade,  and  too  fever-haunted 
to  attract  European  settlers.  The 
surrender  of  the  German  extra-territori¬ 
al  rights  in  Zanzibar  is  only  to  take 
effect  when  the  other  Powers  re¬ 
nounce  theirs.  There  remains  the  Gold 
Coast  Hinterland,  and  here,  in  so  far 
as  an  end  is  put  to  a  i>erpetual  cause  of 
friction,  there  is  something  to  the  cred¬ 
it  side  of  the  account.  Setting  aside 
this  part  of  the  bargain,  the  Samoa 
Agreement  may  be  tersely  put  thus: 

Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


In  exchange  for  a  free  hand  in 
Samoa,  the  Germans  have  given  us 
what  was  never  theirs  to  give,  and  we 
are  bound  in  honor  not  to  take.  But, 
if  we  grant  that  nations  are  justified 
in  exchanging  material  advantages  in 
one  hemisphere  for  moral  advantages 
in  another,  there  is  a  secret  page  in  the 
ledger  where  the  values  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  figures.  We  have  affairs  on 
our  hands  in  a  part  of  the  world  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Pacific  wherein  the 
goodwill  of  Germany,  paid  for  by  two 
insignificant  islands  and  £35,000  worth 
of  trade,  may  well  be  cheap  at  the 
price.  It  is  not  always  well  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  those* 
w’ho  look  ruefully  at  the  list  of  Ger¬ 
man  concessions  on  paper  may  take 
comfort  in  applying  to  the  bargain  the 
ponderous  platitude  of  the  “Times”  in 
a  sense  never  Intended  by  the  writer: 
“It  is  the  characteristic  of  honest  ex¬ 
change  that  it  is  good  for  both  parties, 
and  that  both  profit  by  it.” 

Basil  Thomson. 
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A  philosophical  writer,  far  less  known 
ill  England  than  he  deserves  to  be. 
Professor  lloyce  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  devotes  a  chapter  in  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  work  on  “The  Religious  As¬ 
pect  of  Philosophy”  to  the  “World  of 
Postulates.”  He  there  points  out,  with 
great  force  and  clearness,  how  much 
which  "we  regard  and  treat  as  demon¬ 
strated  fact  is,  in  reality,  postulated; 
that  not  religion  only,  nor  science  only, 
but  our  ordinary  daily  life  is  based  on 
certain  large  assumptions  which  we 
make  because  it  is  worth  our  while  so 
to  do. 

‘It  is  not,”  he  says,  “that  postulates 
occur  here  and  there  in  our  thoughts. 


but  that,  without  postulates,  both  prac¬ 
tical  life  and  the  commonest  results  of 
theory,  from  the  simplest  impressions 
to  the  most  valuable  beliefs,  would  be 
for  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  utterly  impos¬ 
sible;  this  it  Is  which  makes  active 
faith  so  prominent  a  subject  for  philo¬ 
sophical  consideration.  An  imperfect 
refiection  makes  that  appear  as  blind 
faith  which  ought  to  appear  as  postu¬ 
late.  Instead  of  saying  that  he  takes 
all  these  things  on  risk,  and  because 
they  are  worth  the  risk,  the  natural 
man  is  persuaded  by  such  Imperfect  re¬ 
flection  to  say  that  he  trusts  very  ar¬ 
dently  that  he  is  running  no  risk  at  all. 
Or  again,  the  natural  man  is  moved  to 
fear  any  examination  into  the  bases  of 
his  thought,  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  discover  that  there  is  any  risk  there. 
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And  so  we  live  dishonestly  with  our 
thoughts.  Where  there  is  a  deeper 
basis  that  involves  more  than  mere 
risk,  let  us  find  it  if  w’e  can.  But 
where  we  have  nothing  better  than  ac¬ 
tive  faith,  let  us  discover  the  fact,  and 
see  clearly  just  why  it  is  worth  while 
to  act  in  this  way. 

“To  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
postulates  of  developed  science.  The 
ancient  discussions  about  the  basis  of 
physical  knowledge  of  all  sorts  have 
had  at  least  this  outcome,  that  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  pretend  to  make  science  of  any 
sort  do  without  assumptions,  and 
equally  useJess  to  undertake  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  these  assumptions  by  ex¬ 
perience  alone.  No  one  has  ever  suc- 
c^ded  in  accomplishing  such  a  thing, 
and  the  only  difference  among  thinkers 
about  these  assumptions  is  that  some 
think  it  worth  w’hile  to  seek  a  trans¬ 
cendental  basis  for  them  all,  while 
others  insist  that  a  transcendental 
basis  is  as  impossible  as  a  purely  exper¬ 
imental  basis  is  inadequate,  and  that 
in  consequence  we  can  only  use  the 
form  of  threat,  and  say:  Unless  you 
make  these  assumptions  the  spirit  of 
science  is  not  in  you.”^ 

Developed  religion  has  also  its  postu¬ 
lates,  and  it  may  equally  be  said  that 
unless  we  can  make  them,  the  spirit  of 
religion  is  not  in  us.  Before  proceeding 
to  their  consideration,  however,  a  word 
must  be  spoken  of  that  deejier  basis 
referred  to  in  the  quotation  just  made. 
Does  such  a  basis  exist?  Though  the 
greater  number  of  us  must  be  content 
with  iwstulates,  is  there,  for  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  the  quest,  any 
means  of  verifying  the  postulates, 
whether  those  underlying  science  or  re¬ 
ligion?  This  is  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  philosoiphy,  and  it  has  received 
very  contradictory  answers.  Many  de¬ 
clare  verification  impossible,  and  that 
we  must  be  courageous  and  determined 
enough  to  live  out  our  lives,  and  think 
out  our  thoughts,  supported  by  “active 
faith”  alone.  Others  have  believed  in 
and  attempted  verification,  with  what 

‘  Keligious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  pp.  324,  325. 


success  deeper  and  wider  students 
than  the  writer  must  decide.  Profound 
and  helpful  suggestions  on  this  subject 
are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  Royce’s  “Religious 
Aspect  of  Philosophy,”  and  In  another 
by  the  same  author,  “The  Spirit  of 
Modem  Philosophy,”  The  present  pa¬ 
per,  however,  is  concerned  with  the 
postulates  themselves,  not  with  their 
verification. 

The  great  special  postulates  of 
science  are  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect.  The  great  special  postulates  of 
religion  (and  we  shall  refer  to  both 
sets  more  particularly  before  long)  are 
for  the  satisfaction  of  what  Scripture 
calls  the  “heart;”  and  it  is  mere  cant, 
and  very  mlschievloiis  cant,  to  say  that 
either  heart  or  intellect  has  more  right 
to  satisfaction  than  the  other.  Both 
equally  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
man,  and  their  rights  are  equal.  That 
being  so,  we  should  perhaps  expect  to 
find  what,  in  fact,  we  do  find— that 
their  special  imstulates  have  a  funda¬ 
mental  trait  in  common.  Both  alike 
imply  the  existence  of  external  reality. 
To  any  reader,  even  slightly  versed  in 
philosophy,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  external  reality 
is  not  a  direct  datum  of  consciousness. 
It  is  a  commonplace,  that  we  can  only 
directly  experience  our  own  subjective 
states.  These  lead  us  to  infer  some¬ 
thing.  outside  ourselves,  to  which  they 
are  due;  and  they  may  be  broadly  di¬ 
vided  into  tn-o  classes:  (1)  Those  which 
are  sense-impressions,  and  which  lead 
to  the  universal,  yet  individual,  belief 
in  an  external,  sensuous  world;  (2) 
those  which  Lotze  calls  “emotions  of 
the  mind,  attitudes  of  longing,  of  devo¬ 
tion.  or  enthusiasm,”  which  lead  to  an 
equally  universal  and  Individual  belief 
in  an  external  super-sensuous  world. 
Since  these  beliefs  are  due  to  the  “com¬ 
bining  and  comparing  power  of  reason” 
working  on  Impressions,  In  the  one 
case  physical,  in  the  other  metaphysl- 
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i  cal,  it  is  obvious  that  in  both  cases  the 
I  kind  of  -world  believed  in  must,  in  its 
[  details,  largely  depend  on  culture,  age, 
I  environment,  and  personal  capacity. 
{  Certain  broad  features  are,  of  course, 
!  unalterable.  Thus  the  sensuous  world 
1  is  conceived  by  all  men  as  subject  to 
i  the  limitations  of  space  and  time,  the 
super-sensuous  world  as  independent 
I  of  such  limitations. 

Leaving  this  common  postulate  of 
!  external  reality,  let  us  turn  to  those 
which  are  special.  The  most  funda¬ 
mental,  in  the  case  of  science,  is  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  despite  all  appear- 
j!  anccs  to  the  contrary.  The  most  funda- 
!  mental  in  the  case  of  religion  is  that 
i  universal  goodness  lies  at  the  heart  of 
i  things,  also  despite  all  appearances  to 

II  the  contrary.  We  will  take  the  postu¬ 

late  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  first. 
It  expresses  our  demand,  it  might  be 
added  our  determination,  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  reality,  as  science  knows  it, 

I  shall  answer  to  our  highest  Intellectual 
need— viz.,  that  for  simplicity  and  ab¬ 
solute  unity  of  conception.  “But,  for 
this  very  reason,”  as  Royce  points  out, 

“science  postulates  that  this  perfect 
order  must  be  already  realized  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  merely  that  this  order 
is  the  practically  tmattainable  but  still 
J  necessary  ideal  for  our  reason;  but  we 
must  postulate  that  it  is  already 
present  in  things  far  off  as  our  thought 
is  from  it.  This  postulate  gives  life  to 
our  scientific  thought.  Without  it  our 
search  for  an  order,  that  need  not  exist, 
is  meaningless  play.”’— “Whether  or  no 
there  be  any  deeper  basis  for  this  pos¬ 
tulate  [deeper,  that  is,  than  our  intel¬ 
lectual  need],  it  is  sure  that  science 
makes  the  postulate  and  does  not  give 
:i  any  deei>er  basis  for  it.  For  natural 
I  science,  it  is  a  faith.”* 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  how 
;  strong,  in  every  worthy  student  of 
science,  this  faith  is.  It  is  held  with  a 
passionate  devotion  which  shows  that, 

P  >  RcUkIoub  Aspect  of  Pblloeopby,  p.  326. 
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even  here,  the  “heart”  is  not  altogether 
silent. 

With  just  such  a  devotion,  yet  even 
istronger  and  more  intense,  does  the 
religious  man  hold  to  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  religion.  It  expresses  his- 
demand  and  his  determination  that 
the  external  reality,  as  religion  knows 
it,  shall  satisfy  his  highest  moral  need 
—viz.:  the  external,  universal  suprem¬ 
acy  of  righteousness.  And  just  as- 
science  postulates  that  the  perfect 
order  is  now  realized,  though  we  can 
but  very  partially  perceive  it,  so  re¬ 
ligion  postulates  that  the  highest  ideal 
of  righteousness  is  now  universally 
supreme,  though  to  us  that  supremacy 
may  seem  more  than  doubtful. 

It  is  this  fundamental  postulate  of 
religion  which  is  primarily  referred  to 
as  the  venture  of  faith.  It  a  venture; 
because,  though  the  postulate  of  a  su¬ 
preme  and  eternal  righteousness  may 
well  be  capable  of  verification.  It  Is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  by  us, 
as  we  are,  under  our  actual  conditions, 
with  our  present  limitations,  the  meth¬ 
od  of  such  verification  is  discoverable. 
In  other  -words,  it  is  exceedingly  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  problem  of  evil  admits 
of  earthly  solution.  And  If  it  does  not, 
we  must  accept  the  eternal  supremacy 
of  righteousness  as  a  postulate,  or 
leave  religion  alone  altogether. 

This  conclusion  has  a  somewhat  de¬ 
pressing  and  disheartening  sound.  That 
our  religion  should  rest  upon  a  postu¬ 
late,  and  not  upon  a  demonstrated  cer¬ 
tainty,  is  scarcely  what  we  would 
choose.  Yet  it  is  certainly  no  novelty, 
in  the  religious  sphere  of  experience, 
that  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight. 
Demonstrated  certainty  is  sight,  and, 
when  it  is  attained,  the  need  of  faith 
exists  no  more.  So  long  as  it  does  exist 
doubt  must  always  be  x)08slble.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that,  in  the  long 
run,  doubt  will  be  Justified. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  from  a 

*Ibld.  p.  320. 
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somewhat  different  point  of  view,  patient  and  single-hearted  seekers  after 


Though  we  cannot  verify  the  iwstu- 
lates,  we  may  find  that  our  experience 
ratifies  them. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  so  in 
the  case  of  science.  We  have  said  that 
Its  fundamental  x>ostulate  is  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature;  but  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  truer  to  say  that  It  Is  the  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  nature,  for  It  is  our  determina¬ 
tion  that  nature  is,  and  shall  be,  in¬ 
telligible,  which  makes  us  cling  so 
persistently,  and  despite  so  much  appar¬ 
ent  contradiction,  to  the  postulate  of 
uniformity.  By  this  means  nature 
does  become  intelligible,  does  lend  It¬ 
self  to  our  interpretation,  is  brought  in¬ 
to  conformity  with  our  intellectual  de¬ 
mands,  Is  increasingly  subjected  to  our 
will,  and  made  to  subserve  our  practi¬ 
cal  requirements.  Our  faith,  therefore. 
Is  justified.  But  consider  what  would 
have  happened  If  students  had  waited 
to  experiment,  to  investigate,  to  classi¬ 
fy,  to  theorize,  until  they  had  proved 
the  uniformity  of  nature.  Where  would 
have  been  the  marvellous  discoveries, 
appliances,  generalizations  on  which 
w'e  modems  so  greatly  pride  ourselves? 
By  refusing  the  preliminary  act  of 
faith  our  whole  experience  would  have 
been  altered,  for  we  could  have  ac¬ 
quired  no  working  knowledge  of  an  or¬ 
der  in  wdiose  existence  w’e  did  not  be¬ 
lieve. 

If  this  is  true  in  the  ease  of  science, 
it  is  equally  true  In  the  case  of  religion. 
Here  also  the  xK>stulate  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  results  which  have  followed 
uix)n  its  use.  Those  who  have  done 
most  towards  bringing  mankind  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  righteousness,  and  who 
have  substantially  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  partial  realization  of  the 
moral  ideal  in  the  age  and  society  in 
which  they  have  lived,  are  those  whose 
faith  In,  and  devotion  to,  it  have  been 
undaunted  and  thorough.  Neither  In 
the  one  case  nor  the  other  have  these 


the  ideal  anticipated  its  perfect  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Their  hope  and  their  expecta¬ 
tion  have  been  of  an  ever-increasing  ap¬ 
proximation,  for  every  fresh  advance, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical,  opens 
up  new  regions  to  conquer,  and  dis¬ 
closes  new  heights  to  scale.  Through 
disillusions,  discouragements,  the 
abandonment  of  false  conclusions  and 
w’om-out  theories,  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  watchword  of  science, 
and  of  religion  alike,  has  been  that 
saying  of  the  fervent-hearted  apostle: 
“Forgetting  those  things  which  are  be¬ 
hind.  and  stretching  forward  to  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  on 
towards  the  goal.” 

It  is  of  the  first  Importance  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  working  knowledge 
or  practical  power  that  they'  give  is 
the  true  justification  of  the  postulates, 
and  not  the  fact  that  we  make  them  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  needs.  That  we  do  make  them 
for  this  reason  is  undoubted;  but  they 
are  not  thereby  justified.  If  they  were, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  why  any 
individual  might  not  make  any  as¬ 
sumption  which  happened  to  suit  his 
personal  idiosyncrasies.  The  test  of 
validity,  in  the  postulates,  is  not  that 
they  satisfy  either  individuals,  classes, 
or  mankind,  but  that  by  their  means 
experience  is  organized,  and  fresh  de¬ 
partures  in  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  rendered  possible.  It  Is, 
however,  but  a  small  number,  both  in 
science  and  religion,  who  have  such  a 
firm  grasp  on  what  they  believe  that 
they  are  able  to  advance  working 
knowledge  of  it.  We  are  very  proud  of 
our  Western  science,  and  of  its  splen¬ 
did  achievements.  We  say  the  whole 
world  benefits  by  them,  but  how  i)as- 
sive  is  the  acceptance  of  these  benefits 
by  all  but  a  few,  and  how  utterly 
ignorant  the  mass,  even  of  civilized 
mankind,  Is  as  to  their  true  import,  and 
the  faith  to  which  they  are  due.  Even 
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In  England  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  does  not  accept  the  fundamental 
scientific  postulate,  does  not  believe  In 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  unconscious  of  the  immensity  of 
its  inteilectual  sin.  It  is  by  the  genius 
and  insight  of  the  few  believers  that 
the  many  non-believers  (they  are  noth¬ 
ing  so  active  as  wmbelievers)  have 
profited.  They  acquiesce  in  the  general 
result,  without  in  the  least  caring  to 
what  it  is  due. 

The  parallel  is  exact  in  the  case  of 
religion.  The  convinced  and  ardent 
believers,  in  the  present  supremacy  of 
righteousness  are  few  in  comparison 
with  the  many  who  doubt,  and  the 
many  more  who  do  not  care.  The  men 
of  that  strong  faith  which  results  from 
the  insight  of  spiritual  genius  have 
upheld  and  raised,  from  age  to  age,  the 
beauty  of  the  moral  ideal,  and  the  in¬ 
cumbency  on  all  to  strive  for  its  real¬ 
ization,  and  the  rank  and  file  have 
profited.  To  what  a  vast  extent  they 
hardly  know.  They  also  acquiesce  in 
the  geneml  result  so  far  as  It  suits 
them,  often  complaining  loudly  that  it 
should  be  no  better,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  without  a  suspicion  that  their 
own  supineness  and  lack  of  initiative 
are  to  blame. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  continue 
the  parallel  hitherto  followed  between 
science  and  religion,  and,  taking  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  each  In  turn, 
see  to  what  exactly  we  commit  our¬ 
selves  in  making  it.  But,  to  do  this 
in  both  cases  would  hardly  be  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  short  pa- 
l>er.  The  further  step  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  religion  alone. 

The  ix)stulate  of  supreme  and  eternal 
righteousness  excludes  the  conception 
of  an  entirely  Impersonal  universe, 
where  the  only  relations  are  between 
things,  and  can  be  expressed  In  terms 
of  so-called  natural  laws.  Such  a  iml- 
verse  has  no  place  for  righteousness, 
supreme  or  subordinate.  It  is  neither 
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moral  nor  immoral,  but  non-moral  just 
as  Is  oi^anic  nature,  considered  simply 
as  such,  and  not  in  connection  either 
with  sentient  or  self-conscious  beings. 
These  latter  are  indispensable  in  a 
moral  universe,  and  if  it  is  to  be  Indeed 
a  cosmos,  and  not  a  chaos,  where  each 
individual  asserts  his  own  independent 
ideal,  then  there  Is  needed  a  moral 
standard,  one  by  which  all  other  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  tested,  and  all  moral 
judgments  themselves  appraised.  Such 
a  standard  must  be  personal,  or  it  is 
no  criterion  for  personal  beings;  and 
supreme,  or  it  is  of  no  value  to  them. 
To  postulate  that  infinite  goodness  is 
at  the  heart  of  things  is,  therefore,  to 
iwstulate  God.  We  are  not,  on  that 
account,  bound  over  to  the  declaration 
that  the  existence  of  the  divine  person¬ 
ality  is  given  in  no  other  way  than  as' 
an  implication  of  the  postulate  of  su¬ 
preme  and  eternal  righteousness.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  think  that  it  is  an 
inevitable  Inference  from  certain  de¬ 
liverances  of  our  consciousness,  just 
as  the  broad  traits  of  the  physicial 
world  are  an  inevitable  inference 
from  certain  other  deliverances  of 
our  consciousness,  and  that  the 
reason  why  the  same  unquestioning 
certitude  is  not  now  generally  at- 
taiped  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
case,  is  because  of  the  less  complete 
development  of  the  spiritual  capacities. 
Such  thinkers  hold,  with  Dr.  Martin- 
eau,  that  the  sense  of  authority  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  dicta  of  our  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  can  be  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  only  one  way— viz.:  that 
they  are  what  they  appear  to  be — per¬ 
sonal  obligations  to  a  personal  being. 
But  to  those  who  either  are  not  vis¬ 
ited,  or  but  faintly  visited,  by  such  im¬ 
pressions,  any  reasoning  based  upon 
them  has  no  weight.  In  this  essay, 
therefore,  a  different  line  of  thought 
has  been  chosen,  and  for  this  further 
reason.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  mind 
may  be  deliberately  closed  to  spiritual 
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impressions  just  as  the  eyes  may  be 
deliberately  closed  to  the  outer  world, 
because  there  is  a  presupposition  that 
such  impressions  must  be  deceptive.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that,  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  religious  postulate  which, 
though  not  verified  o  priori,  is  yet  justi¬ 
fied  a  posteriori  by  the  working  knowl¬ 
edge  which  it  gives,  the  existence  of  a 
divine  personality  is  directly  Involved, 
perhaps  some  of  the  preliminary  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  experimental  test,  which 
can  alone  individually  convince,  may 
be  removed. 

Put  in  other  words,  the  suggestion  is 
that  those  tvho  are  uncertain  what 
mental  attitude  to  take  towards  this 
supreme  question,  and  who  yet  feel 
that  it  is  supreme,  should  adoipt  the 
divine  iwrsonality  as  a  working  hy- 
ix)thesis  and  put  it  to  the  crucial  test 
of  experiment. 

A  fair-minded  survey  of  history  is 
the  best  justification  of  the  attempt 
here  suggested.  However  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  character,  more  than  intellect, 
more  even  than  genius,  has  been  the 
controlling  force  in  the  checquered  ca¬ 
reer  of  our  race.  To  recognize  this, 
however,  is  to  recognize  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  moral  over  all  other  charac¬ 
teristics  of  mankind,  and  such  an.  as¬ 
cendancy  is  hardly  compatible  with  a 
non-moral  constitution  of  the  universe, 
unless  we  regard  man  as  an  abnormal 
and  unimportant  excrescence  on  the 
cosmic  ortler,  towards  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  which  a  study  of  human  nature 
can  give  no  help.  A  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  implies,  however,  as  we  have 
seen  a  supreme  moral  personality. 

Granting  that  we  recognize  this  im¬ 
plication,  and  are  willing  to  bring  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Divine  Personality 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  how  is  it  to 
be  done?  Surely— and  here  is  the 
second  great  venture  of  faith— by  an 
attempt  at  personal  communion.  It  can 
matter  little  in  what  way  the  attempt 


is  made,  so  long  as  it  is  to  our  own 
souls  the  most  simple,  the  most  direct, 
the  most  satisfying,  and  the  most  sin¬ 
gle-hearted.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  an  experiment  as  this  is  seldom 
made  with  anything  like  the  patience, 
the  determination,  the  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  a  scientific  test  is 
carried  out.  It  may  be  acknowledged 
at  once  that  the  difficulty  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  greater.  The  “personal  equation” 
has  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  scientific  investigations.  But  the 
personal  equation  enters  far  more  pene- 
tratingly  into  such  a  matter  as  we  here 
have  under  consideration.  It  is  right 
to  remember  this  for  our  caution.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  remember 
for  our  encouragement  that  there  is 
here  a  iwssibility  of  the  error  due  to 
the  personal  equation  being  eliminated 
in  a  way  to  which  physical  experiments 
do  not  lend  themselves.  The  latter  are 
conducted  on  things  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  things.  We  have  no  help  save 
in  ourselves,  our  own  devotion  to  truth, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  scientific  insight. 
The  case  under  consideration  is  very 
different.  By  hypothesis  we  are  put-  > 
ting  to  the  test  a  personal  relationship. 
If  the  hypothesis  be  true,  our*help  is 
not  only  in  ourselves,  it  is  also  in  God 
—personality  involves  the  possibility, 
nay,  the  probability,  of  self-revelation. 

By  this  term  reference  is  not  intended 
to  what  is  so  often  called  “traditional 
religion.”  Though  a  theist  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  it  has  often  been  the  writer’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  endeavor  to  make  no  allusion 
to  anj-  form  of  historical  creed.  By 
self-revelation  in  the  present  essay  is 
meant  a  direct  communication  from  tlie 
Divine  Spirit  to  our  spirit,  of  whose 
reality  and  significance  we  cannot 
stand  in  doubt,  though  it  conveys  no 
details  more  precise  than  that  God  is, 
knotes,  vnderstands.  Not  that  the  self- 
revelation  of  God  to  individuals  would 
be  sufficient,  even  if  it  were  made  to 
all  individuals,  without  exception.  The 
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solidarity  of  mankind  demands  a  racial 
as  well  as  an  individual  response  to 
spiritual  needs.  But,  whatever  re¬ 
searches,  historical  or  philosophical, 
may  be  undertaken  (and  both  are  re- 
(luired)  in  order  to  determine  this  point, 
the  fact  remains  that  individual  certi¬ 
tude— and,  after  all,  this  is  what,  in 
religious  matters,  we  chiefly  crave— 
can  only  be  attained  by  direct  individ¬ 
ual  experiment,  made  in  purity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  singleness  of  heart.  So 
many  of  us  are  actuated  in  the  search 
after  (Jod  by  partial  and  selfish  mo¬ 
tives— the  desire  to  be  relieved  of  some 
mental  burden,  to  be  assured  of  im¬ 
mortality  for  ourselves  or  our  beloved, 
to  be  at  peace,  to  be  free  from  the 
weary  round  of  uncertainty  and  self¬ 
questioning.  These  motives  are  all 
most  natural,  most  human.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  if  God  is.  He  recognizes  and 
responds  to  them,  but  they  are  not  the 
cry  that,  as  it  were,  compels  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
cry  which  rises  out  of  unsounded 
depths  of  our  nature  and  Avhich  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  slighter  demands  of  that 
nature  would  leave  as  unsatisfied  as 
ever.  That  great  cry  finds  its  most 
fitting  expression  in  words  which  have 
been  familiar  to  us  from  infancy,  but 
into  whose  full  meaning  the  experience 
of  a  lifetime  is  not  sufficient  to  enter: 
“My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  for  the 
living  God;  when  shall  I  come  to  appear 
before  the  pi’esence  of  God?” 

And  when  that  thirst  is  appeased,  as 
even  in  these  earthly  conditions  it  to 
some  extent  may  be,  is  the  need  for 
faith  gone?  Can  we  then  walk  by 
sight?  .rnquestionably  no.  The  world 
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within  and  the  world  without  are  full 
of  problems.  The  assurance— clouded 
by  our  own  folly,  infirmity,  and  wilful¬ 
ness,  as  it  may  too  easily  be— of  the 
Divine  Presence  in  both  alike  does  not 
suffice  to  solve  them  to  us,  though  it 
does  suffice  for  the  heart-strengthening 
conviction  that  their  solution  exists  in 
that  infinite  comprehension  which  is 
alone  adequate  to  embrace  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  universe.  We  have  need 
of  patience,  endurance,  courage— cour¬ 
age  to  believe  that  though  ire  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  there  is  a  vision 
face  to  face,  and  though  we  know  but 
in  part,  there  is  a  knowledge  without 
flaw  and  without  intermission. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  en¬ 
deavor  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  venture  of  faith  will  appeal  to 
all  readers.  Apart  from  Imperfection 
of  treatment,  there  must  always  be  a 
division  more  or  less  sharply  defined 
between  those  to  whom  the  sceptical 
attitude  of  mind  is  the  natural  and  the 
prevailing  one,  and  those  to  whom  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  foundations  of 
faith  is  distasteful  and  censurable.  To 
both  these  classes  of  minds  a  deep  debt 
is  owing.  We  need  equally  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  duty  to  doubt  and  the 
right  to  believe.  If  this  paper  contains 
anything  which  may  help  to  convince 
even  one  among  those  who,  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  first  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  second,  that  there  is 
a  deep-seated  reasonableness  in  that 
venture  of  faith  which  has  been  made 
by  so  many  of  the  noblest  hearts  and 
keenest  intellects  among  men.  its  ob¬ 
ject  will  have  l)een  abundantly  ful¬ 
filled. 

Emma  Marie  CaiUard. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES. 

BV  SIB  JOHX  B0BIN80N,  LATE  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 


I. 

THE  OUTGOERS. 

Some  twenty-three  years  ago  a  visitor 
from  South  Africa  called  upon  an  emin¬ 
ent  firm  of  publishers  in  London  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  a  certain 
manuscript  that  had  been  left  with 
them  many  months  before.  It  was  the- 
work  of  a  busy  man  who  had  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  private  life  by  his  constituents, 
In  consequence  of  political  differences 
which,  for  the  time  being,  had  placed 
him  on  the  unpopular  side.  In  other 
words,  having  been  released  at  a  recent 
election  from  legislative  duties,  I  had 
occupied  lAy  unwonted  hours  of  leisure 
by  the  production  of  a  novel.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
prey,  who  then  filled  the  position  of 
Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geograplcal  So¬ 
ciety,  a  post  held  by  him  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  genesis  of  that  work.  We  had 
both  lamented  the  lack  of  Interest  and 
appreciation  which  then  prevailed  in 
regard  to  British  colonization,  and  he 
had  suggested  that  a  work  of  fiction, 
setting  forth,  as  simply  as  might  be,  the 
early  experiences  of  British  colonists 
in  the  southern  world,  might  prove  use¬ 
ful  and  popular.  On  my  return  to  South 
Africa,  being,  for  the  reason  I  have 
named,  in  command  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  literary  diversion,  I 
set  to  work  and  wrote  “George  Linton; 
or,  the  Early  Experiences  of  a  British 
Colonist”  Confided  to  the  care  of  a 
friend  in  London— whose  younger 
brother  was  himself  a  very  eminent 
novelist— the  manuscript  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  different  publishers  and  read¬ 
ers,  without  having  as  yet  found  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  theme  was  not  then  as 
fashionable  as  it  has  since  become. 
For  some  time  past  I  had  heard  noth¬ 


ing  of  the  venture.  Being  in  England 
on  official  business,  and  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  mutual 
friend,  I  called  upon  the  firm  with 
whom  the  package  had  last  been  left 
The  genial  head  of  the  publishing 
house,  when  the  matter  had  been 
named,  gave  an  exclamation  of  relief 
and  pleased  surprise.  “Was  it  in  a 
little  case  about  this  size?”  he  eagerly 
asked.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
“Then  it  Is  not  dynamite,”  he  rejoined, 
with  obvious  satisfaction.  That  the 
humble  and  inoffensive  offspring  of  my 
brain  should  be  capable  of  such  a  clas¬ 
sification  was  too  astounding  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  need  denial.  Nor  did  the  effect 
it  subsequently  produced  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  any  way  justify  such  an 
imputation  of  explosive  quality.  I  could 
not  help  feeling,  however,  that  the  re¬ 
lief  engendered  by  the  discovery  that 
the  little  case  did  not  contain  either 
dynamite  or  any  other  “Infernal”  com¬ 
pound  or  contrivance  contributed  to  the 
favorable  reception  accorded  to  the 
contents.  It  appeared  that  somehow  the 
case  had  been  left,  without  address  or 
explanation.  It  was  a  time  when  dyna¬ 
mite  “scares”  were  rife,  when  “out¬ 
rages”  were  not  infrequent.  The  mys¬ 
terious  little  package,  of  sinister  size 
and  aspect,  with  neither  owner,  nor 
sponsor,  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  re¬ 
garded  as  “suspect,”  and  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  in  the  cellar,  untouched 
and  unmolested,  until  such  a  time  as 
circumstances  might  lead  to  jts  identi¬ 
fication. 

So  “George  Linton”  appeared  in  the 
autumn  of  1870.  The  edition  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  sold  out,  but  the  book  was  hardly 
regarded  as  a  success.  Owing,  per¬ 
haps,  to  its  own  defects,  and  also  to  the 
prevailing  indifference  at  that  time  to 
colonial  subjects,  the  reception  given  to 
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the  book  was  only  lukewarm.  The 
writer  had  striven  to  be  realistic,  but 
as  the  reality  itself  excited  neither  in¬ 
terest  nor  enthusiasm,  the  effort  was 
necessarily  a  failure.  One  Journal,  it  is 
true,  and  the  one  whose  good  opinion  I 
valued  most,  gave  it4;be  distinction  of  a 
long  and  even  flattering  review.  The 
Spectator  closed  that  kindly  notice  by 
asking  “for  more.”  I  had  originally  In¬ 
tended  to  follow  up  “George  Linton” 
by  recitals  of  experience  and  adven¬ 
ture,  but  more  pressing  duties  and 
labors  supervened,  and  both  impulse 
and  opportunity  were  lacking. 

I  have  been  told  that  “George  Lin¬ 
ton”  failed  in  not  being  either  one  thing 
or  the  other.  It  was  not  snflJciently 
either  all  fact  or  all  Action.  I  now  pro¬ 
pose,  without  any  drafts  upon  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  recall  from  the  recollections  of 
flfty  years’  life  as  a  colonist  certain 
reminiscences  that  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  birth  and  the  growth  of  a 
British  colony  during  the  last  half  of 
the  present  century.  Of  all  the  decades 
covered  by  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
colonization,  the  “flftles”  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were,  in  a  social  sense, 
the  most  prolifle  and  signifleant.  They 
were  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  period  of 
seed-time  and  fertilization.  It  was  then 
that  to  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
the  stream  of  outgoing  population 
flowed  forth  from  the  parent  shores.  In 
the  flrst  case  gold  discoveries  were  the 
magnetic  power  that  drew  men  south¬ 
ward.  California  had  already,  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  previous  de¬ 
cade,  been  the  goal  of  a  similar  migra¬ 
tion.  In  South  Africa  the  golden  lure 
was  not  to  operate  until  the  century 
should  near  its  close.  As  far  back  as 
1820  a  body  of  British  settlers  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  eastern  province  of  the 
Cai)e  Colony,  there  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
a  thriving  community.  They  were 
succeeded  by  no  others  until  a  specula¬ 
tive  Irishman— one  Joseph  Charles 
Byrne — organized  a  scheme  of  emigra- 
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tlon  to  Natal.  He  had  obtained  from 
the  young  Government  there  certain 
grants  of  land  upon  which  he  proposed 
to  plant  English  settlers,  who,  for  a 
payment  of  101.  each,  were  to  receive, 
per  head,  a  free  passage  out  and 
twenty  acres  of  ground  in  the  colony. 
Both  bait  and  grant  were  ridiculously 
small— at  that  time  the  normal  area  of 
a  South  African  “farm”  was  6,000 
acres— but  they  sufliced  to  tempt  forth 
the  class  which,  of  all  others,  was  per¬ 
haps  the  least  fltted  for  the  life  that 
lay  ahead.  Society  at  that  time  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  specula¬ 
tive  madness.  The  great  railway  gam¬ 
ble,  in  which  George  Hudson  was  the 
dominant  figure,  had  blasted  many 
fortunes  and  ruined  many  households. 
People  of  all  classes,  but  especially 
middle-class  folk,  had  been  smitten 
hardly.  Persons  accustomed  to  more 
or  less  comfort,  if  not  atfluence,  had 
risked  all,  and  sometimes  more  than 
all,  of  their  possessions,  only  to  find 
themselves  .and  their  families— had 
they  any— stripped  and  destitute.  With 
little,  if  any,  prospect  of  speedy  re¬ 
trieval  in  the  old  country,  the  lure  of 
golden  opportunities  in  unknown  lands 
beyond  the  sea  to  men  in  such  plight 
was  irresistible.  They  were  the  easy 
prey  of  the  wily  speculator.  Reckless 
of  their  own  inexperience  and  Ignor¬ 
ance,  they  accepted  the  terms  offered 
them  with  a  confident  optimism  that 
took  no  heed  of  warnings  or  of  facts. 
They  were  told  that  the  African  land, 
to  which  they  were  being  beguiled,  was 
fair  and  goodly,  with  a  soil  of  marvel¬ 
lous  fecundity  and  a  climate  of  rare  ex¬ 
cellence.  “Port  Natal”  was  In  their 
eyes  a  Land  of  Promise,  where  two 
crops,  at  least,  could  be  reaped  yearly, 
and  life  was  free  from  the  hard  condi¬ 
tions  that  beset  it  in  the  old  world.  So, 
in  dozens,  in  scores,  and  in  hundreds, 
they  took  their  passage  and  packed  up 
their  traps,  and  set  sail  in  one  or  other 
of  “Byrne’s  ships,”  to  begin  from  the 
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moment  of  their  setting  foot  on  board 
a  piteous  and  inexorable  process  of  dis¬ 
enchantment. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  those 
days,  but  my  recollections  of  that  first 
voyage  are  as  vivid  as  ever.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  childhood  are  sometimes 
more  deeply  graven  on  mind  and  mem¬ 
ory  than  are  those  of  a  much  later  age. 
One  or  two  of  them  may  be  worfh  re¬ 
calling,  as  there  are  none  such  nowa¬ 
days,  when  gigantic  steamships— those 
“mighty  shuttles  of  empire”— carry 
men  to  and  fro  across  the  ocean  with 
a  speed  and  comfort  of  which  passen¬ 
gers  fifty  years  ago  had  no  conception. 
In  1850  hardly  one  steamship  had  yet 
crossed  the  Equator.  The  vessels  which 
bore  the  emigrants  were  sailers,  mostly 
—though  not  always— of  an  inferior 
class.  Badly  found,  poorly  manned, 
horribly  provisioned,  they  w'ere  abodes 
of  misery  to  most  of  the  wayfarers  in 
them.  The  space  between  decks,  where 
the  latter  herded,  had  been  ha.stily  fitted 
up  in  the  coarsest  fashion.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  or  second-class  passeugers  had 
rough  i>ens.  miscalled  “cabins.”  assigned 
to  them,  run  up  on  either  side,  with  a 
rough  plank  table  and  backless  benches 
dividing  them.  The  steerage  passen¬ 
gers.  whether  married  or  single,  occu¬ 
pied  sleeping-berths  opening  endwise 
direct  upon  the  common  feeding-space, 
•with  such  curtains  veiling  them  as,  for 
decency’s  sake,  the  inmates  might 
themselves  provide.  Admission  to 
these  dark  and  stifling  depths  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  ladders  fixed  to  common 
hatchways,  down  which  the  only  light 
available  found  scanty  Ingress. 

Feeding  arrangements  were  equally 
primitive.  Once  a  week  the  stores,  pro¬ 
vided  according  to  a  dietary  scale,  were 
served  out  to  both  classes;  the  recipi¬ 
ents  had  to  do  the  rest.  The  rough  old 
“salt”  dignified  by  the  style  of  “cook” 
had  charge  of  the  “galley”  on  deck— an 
open  stove,  where  he  boiled  or  baked, 
in  the  order  of  their  coming,  the  pon- 


tents  of  the  nets,  cloths,  or  pans,  pro¬ 
miscuously  shoved  into  oven  or  boiler, 
as  prepared  by  the  owners  below.  Of 
the  quality  of  the  stores  thus  dealt  with 
the  less  said  the  better.  Bought  in  the 
cheapest  market,  subject  to  no  inspec¬ 
tion,  in  too  many  instances  foul,  rotten, 
weevilly,  such  as  in  these  days  would 
be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
it  is  marvellous  that  the  stuff  so  con¬ 
sumed  did  not  breed  pestilence  amongst 
those  who  had  perforce  to  subsist  upon 
it  or  to  starve.  That  it  failed  to  do  so 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  counteract¬ 
ing  effects  of  pure  sea-air.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  hardy  and  seasoned  seamen 
to  live  for  months  on  impenetrable 
“biscuit”  and  leathery  junk,  but  it  is 
infinitely  harder  for  women  of  softer 
fibre  and  gentler  lives  to  have  to  do  so 
—as  did,  with  strangely  little  murmur¬ 
ing,  Byrne’s  emigrants  to  Natal  at  that 
time. 

But,  in  truth,  these  experiences  are 
best  forgotten.  There  is  no  satisfaction 
in  recalling  their  squalid  aspects.  I 
w'as  a  child  then,  and  thought  less  of 
them  than  I  should  at  a  later  age. 
Those  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  them 
fell— the  mothers  and  the  grown-up 
women— God  bless  their  sweet  and  en¬ 
nobling  memories!- have  mostly  passed 
to  their  rest,  full  of  all  the  honor  due 
to  bravely-borne  trials  and  patient  toil. 
It  Is  well,  however,  that  a  later  and 
more  happily  endowed  generation 
should  know  what  sort  of  life  the  ear¬ 
lier  outgoers  of  Greater  Brtiain  had  to 
face  and  to  endure  in  days  that  are  not 
yet  venerable. 

The  ship  in  which  I  first  sailed  to 
South  Africa  was  117  days  on  the  voy¬ 
age  from  Iy)ndon  to  Natal,  and  98  days 
from  Plymouth  to  Durban.  During 
that  period  she  sighted  land  only  once 
before  the  shore  of  Southeast  Africa 
rose  to  view’.  In  the  middle  of  the  great 
South  Atlantic,  about  halfway  between 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
three  small  islands  rise  out  of  the 
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ocean.  Of  all  the  Islets  of  the  sea 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  lonely. 
Tristan  d’Acunha  is  the  largest  and  the 
only  inhabited  one  of  the  group.  Its 
companions,  Oough  Island  and  Inac¬ 
cessible  Island,  regard  it  bleakly  from 
a  distance.  Stern  and  forbidding  as  is 
the  aspect  of  the  first  named,  it  never¬ 
theless  was  a  very  welcome  spectacle 
to  the  weary  immigrants  abroad.  Live 
stock,  poultry  and  vegetables  had  long 
vanished  from  the  gaze  of  the  few 
favored  people  in  the  cuddy,  and  when, 
the  morning  after  we  first  sighted  tlu* 
island.  Corporal  or  “Governor”  Glass 
came  on  board  with  his  crew  of  skin- 
clad  islanders,  and  with  a  modest  store 
of  fiesh,  fowls,  and  sheep,  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  heartily  as  though  he  had 
been  a  gold-laced  representative  of  the 
Queen  he  served.  Some  of  our  passen¬ 
gers  rowed  ashore  at  the  back  of  the 
island  in  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  and 
never  returned;  for  the  next  morning  a 
dead  calm  fell,  and  our  shii>— there  be¬ 
ing  no  safe  anchorage — drifted  in  shore 
and  got  entangled  in  long  masses  of 
trailing  seaweed.  So  closely  were  we 
drifting  in  towards  the  breaker-crested 
rocks  that  much  alarm  was  felt  as  to 
the  issue,  and  all  the  remaining  boats 
were  let  down  to  do  what  their  crews 
could  to  drag  the  ship’s  head  off  shore. 
It  was  an  anxious  time,  and  fears  were 
freely  expressed  until,  as  afternoon 
drew  on,  a  blessed  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  island  and  bore  us  merrily  on 
our  way. 

It  would  profit  nothing  in  these  days 
to  recite  the  repulsive  details  of  life 
in  a  midcentury  emigrant  ship.  In  the 
case  of  old  and  seasoned  voyagers 
there  might  be  some  mitigation,  but  as 
most  of  the  hapless  passengers  had 
never  crossed  the  sea  before,  experience 
was  seldom  available.  Tin  pannikins 
and  platters  mostly  formed  the  table 
equipage.  Floors  and  tables  were  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  scrubbed.  Scraped  they 
were,  as  the  vo.vage  advanced,  at  long 


intervals,  the  dirt  of  weeks  being  thus 
removed.  Of  the  atmosphere  ’tween 
decks  the  less  said  the  better.  For 
months,  or  even  years  afterwards,  the 
“smell  of  the  ship”  haunted  the  nostrils 
of  the  emigrants  with  a  sense  of  loath¬ 
ing  that  no  words  can  describe.  Long 
before  shore  was  neared  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  ran  short  and  the  foul  contents  of 
the  wooden  butts  that  did  duty  for 
tanks  were  doled  out  in  pintsMnd  half¬ 
pints  for  the  relief  of  palates  parched 
by  the  sun  of  a  southern  summer. 
Occasional  sips  of  lime-juice  were  more 
precious  than  nectar  ever  was.  But 
why  continue  the  dismal  record?  I  re¬ 
call  it  now  only  by  way  of  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  contentment  with  the  hap¬ 
pier  conditions  of  the  present  time.  I^et 
those  who  grumble— as  some  do— at  the 
food  and  accommodation  enjoyed  (and 
I  use  that  word  in  its  literal  sense)  on 
board  the  great  ocean  liners  of  to-day 
think  of  the  experiences  which  befell 
their  forerunners,  and  be  abashed  by 
the  contrast. 

And  yet  there  are  redeeming  touches 
in  the  I’etrospect.  The  expansive  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  sea  on  deck,  combined 
with  the  bitter  lessons  that  w'ere  being 
learnt  belO'W,  helped  to  train  and  fit  the 
pioneers  for  the  work  before  them. 
The  majestic  and  everchanging  aspects 
of  the  encircling  sea  must  always  have 
a  tonic  and  bracing,  if  not  an  elevating, 
effect  upon  the  human  mind,  while  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  new 
life  schooled  the  sufferers  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  awaited  them  ashore.  As  dis¬ 
tance  grew  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new',  as  the  southern  stars  dis¬ 
placed  the  familiar  constellations  of  the 
north,  the  emigrants  became  Inured  to 
novelty,  and  nerved  to  face  with 
equanimity  whatever  surprises  or  dis¬ 
appointments  might  be  In  store.  There 
Is  much  pathos  In  the  vision  of  these 
slow  and  shabby  little  sailing-ships  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  across  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  ocean,  each  with  Its  company  of 
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helpless,  ignorant,  trustful  people, 
'wandering  to  a  wild  and  unknown 
country  on  the  shores  of  savage  Africa, 
in  quest  of  a  new  home  and  a  new  life, 
amidst  scenes  and  surroundings  utterly 
alien  to  all  past  experience,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  without  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  they  had  to  encounter. 
Had  any  of  them  been  questioned  as  to 
their  expectations  in  setting  forth,  the 
answer  ■w’ould  probably  have  been 
largely  tinged  by  recollections  of 
“Swiss  Family  Robinson”  or  “Master- 
man  Ready,”  or  by  the  romantic  stories 
of  imaginative  travellers  and  adventur¬ 
ous  missionaries. 

But  the  voyage,  with  all  Its  unsavory 
associations,  w’as  soon  forgotten  when 
the  emigrant— or  “immigrant”  as  he 
then  became — was  once  ashore.  How 
passing  fair  the  coast  of  Africa  seemed 
on  that  Sunday  morning  in  March 
w"hen  first  we  saw  it  closely!  For  a 
month  our  ship  had  beaten  up  and 
down  the  seaboard,  vainly  trying  to 
make  the  roadstead  of  “Port  Natal.” 
Again  and  again  foul  winds  had  driven 
her  out  of  her  course,  and  sent  her 
southward;  but  at  last  fate  was  kindly, 
and  a  light  breeze  off  the  land  found  us 
running  cheerfully  to  the  north-east¬ 
ward,  within  full  view  of  as  soft  and 
sweet  a  coast-line  as  ocean’s  surges  lap. 
The  shore  of  Natal  is  neither  mountain¬ 
ous  and  frowning,  like  that  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  nor  flat  and  marshy,  like 
that  of  Delagoa  Bay.  It  Is  hilly,  sylvan, 
and  singularly  attractive.  Every  few 
miles,  streams  that  have  passed  down 
wooded  valleys  run  Into  the  sea.  From 
the  strip  of  dazzling  sand-beach  below, 
upon  which  the  breakers  pound  or 
croon  Incessantly,  hills  of  modest 
height  rise  more  or  less  abruptly.  They 
are  skirted  with  thick  bush,  over  which 
the  plumes  of  the  dwarf  palm  or  strelit- 
zia  droop  gracefully,  while  their  grassy 
brows  are  dappled  with  patches  of 
woodland.  Beyond,  the  land  rises 
rapidly  tjo  higher  altitudes,  seamed  by 


deep  gorges,  but  keeping  a  level  con¬ 
tinuity  of  outline  until  the  far  western 
horizon  closes  the  pleasant  prospect 
The  outlook  from  the  sea  reveals  a  lux¬ 
uriant  and  attractive  land,  with  a  man¬ 
ifest  capacity  for  tilth,  depasturage, 
and  home-making;  a  wilderness,  as  we 
knew  it  to  be  at  that  time,  but  a  wil¬ 
derness,  nevertheless,  of  bounty  and  of 
beauty. 

Africa,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  seemed 
an  idyl.  Africa,  as  it  proved  to  be 
ashore,  was  disenchantment.  Natal, 
when  I  first  landed  there,  had  only 
seven  years  been  a  British  dependency. 
But  eight  years  had  passed  since  the 
Boer  trek  farmers  fought  with  British 
troops  for  the  possession  of  Durban. 
Ten  years  before  that  the  country  had 
been  devastated  by  the  trained  hordes 
of  Chaka.  Though  so  young  In  the 
eyes  of  civilization,  the  land  had  al¬ 
ready  a  history,  and  a  bloodstained  one. 
Somehow,  none  of  us  thought  anything 
about  that  as  we  drifted  over  the  har¬ 
bor  bar  In  a  flat-bottomed  surf-boat  It 
was  a  fine  day  and  the  sea  was  smooth, 
and  the  bush-clad  bluflf,  which  guards 
the  all  but  landlocked  bay,  looked  as 
beautiful  as  Ellen’s  Isle  as  we  passed 
along  it.  Nimble  and  naked  figures, 
bounding  along  the  sand-dunes  opposite, 
were  taken  to  be  baboons  or  monkeys, 
but  we  were  told  that  they  were 
“Kaffirs.”  That  was  our  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  baffling  savage.  Not  long 
had  we  to  wait  for  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  the  women  and  children  of  the 
party  were  borne  ashore  on  the  backs 
of  laughing  barbarians. 

Then  began  our  first  experience  of 
the  Dark  Continent  On  a  sand-mound 
above  the  landing-place  stood  the  little 
blockhouse,  with  its  garrison  of  a  dozen 
redcoats,  who  then  suffleed  to  uphold 
the  majesty  of  British  rule  at  that  re¬ 
mote  outpost  of  the  Empire.  Two  or 
three  carronades,  of  a  type  now  extinct 
peeped  harmlessly  out  of  the  under¬ 
growth,  Three  or  four  small  thatched 
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cottages,  with  a  more  solid  brick 
buiiding  in  their  midst— the  Oustom- 
house — represented  commerce  and  civ¬ 
ilization  on  the  threshold  of  the  colony. 
A  winding  track,  deep  in  sand,  led  for 
two  miles  through  a  jungly  thicket, 
mantled  with  sheets  of  gorgeous  con¬ 
volvuli,  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
“town.”  Durban  then  consisted  only 
of  about  a  score  or  so  of  thatched 
shanties  with  walls  of  “wattle  and 
dab,”  scattered  about  a  trackless  waste 
of  blown  sand,  with  clumps  and 
patches  of  “bush”  to  redeem  it  from 
desolation.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  new  arrivals  to  wander  from  end  to 
end  of  the  place  without  knowing  that 
they  were  there.  The  immigrants  were 
mostly  encamped  in  tents  pitched  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  bush,  the  rough 
wooden  “barrack”  provided  for  their 
accommodation  being  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  for  their  needs.  Some  of  them, 
who  might  have  a  little  money  in  their 
pockets,  were  fortunate  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  tenancy  of  such  small  hovels  (for 
to  English  eyes  they  were  nothing  bet¬ 
ter)  as  might  have  been  erected  and 
left  by  predecessors.  Rougher  or 
humbler  abodes  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  and  yet  to  women  of  gentle 
nurture  they  seemed  havens  of  rest  and 
comfort  after  the  ships  they  had  left. 
Nothing  by  way  of  domicile  could  be 
more  crude.  The  floors  were  of  mud, 
smoothed  over  with  cowdung.  Walls 
might  or  might  not  be  whitewashed. 
Doors  and  window-places  might  or 
might  not  be  filled  in  with  planks,  cal¬ 
ico,  or  matting.  Ceilings  were  not.  The 
little  enclosures  outside,  which  did 
duty  for  “cookhouses,”  might  or  might 
not  be  roofed  in,  but  were  certainly 
without  grate  or  stove.  Fires  were  lit 
upon  the  ground,  and  bits  of  stone  held 
up  the  frying-pan,  pot,  or  kettle  which 
sufliced  for  culinary  purposes.  As  for 
food,  that  was  as  it  might  be.  Happy 
they  who  could  manage  to  make  and 
bake  a  loaf  that  was  not  leaden,  or  a 


“scone”  that  could  be  masticated.  If 
flrewood  were  not  gathered  amidst  the 
surrounding  bushes,  it  could  be  bought 
for  twopence  or  threepence  a  bundle 
from  the  natives,  who  were  also  ready 
to  sell  fowls  at  threepence  or  sixpence 
each,  and  pumpkins,  calabashes,  or 
water  melons  at  like  prices.  They  also 
brought  maize  in  baskets,  with  wild 
fruits,  and  eggs  of  doubtful  age;  milk 
in  bottles,  too  often  half  churned  in 
transit,  and  with  a  flavor,  alas!  all  its 
own.  Mats  and  baskets,  reeds  and 
brooms,  of  native  workmanship,  also 
helped,  at  trifling  prices,  to  equip  the 
simple  households  of  the  pioneers. 

It  is  astonishing,  when  reduced  to 
rudimentary  conditions,  with  how  few 
of  the  accessories  of  life  civilized  men 
can  get  along.  Though  it  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days  to  lament  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  luxuries  that  had  been 
left  behind,  I  do  not  know,  on  looking 
back,  that  people  were  actually  much 
the  less  happy  because  they  had  to  do 
without  so  much  and  to  be  content  with 
so  little.  With  very  few  exceptions 
they  were  all  in  the  same  case,  though 
those  that  had  been  used  to  least,  came 
off  the  best  in  the  experience  of  priva¬ 
tion.  Yet  not  wholly  so.  It  is  worthy 
of  note— it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
— that  the  gentler  bred  of  these  out- 
goers  faced  their  privations,  in  most 
cases,  with  a  brave  disdain  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of 
their  lot  that  might  well  be  called  heroic. 
Coarse  and  humble  though  their  sur¬ 
roundings  might  be,  they  never  forgot 
what  they  had  been,  and  never  ceased 
to  be  what  they  were.  In  those  days 
casual  travellers  would  often  be  sur¬ 
prised  on  reaching  some  distant  home¬ 
stead,  and  after  begging  there  a  night’s 
lodging— the  common  and  necessary 
practice— to  And  within  its  rough  walis 
and  amidst  its  slender  resources  the  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  of  personal  cul¬ 
ture  and  reflnement— the  tell-tale  ac¬ 
cent,  the  stray  books,  the  treasured 
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print  or  picture,  the  manner,  the  allu¬ 
sion,  and  the  mien  that  betokened  a 
different  past.  As  an  old  colonist  I  love 
to  think  and  am  proud  to  write  of  these 
scattered  households,  veritable  oases  of 
gentle  life  in  the  wilderness,  reproduc¬ 
ing  in  savage  Africa  the  best  qualities 
of  our  race,  and  sendin&r  forth  sons  and 
daughters  to  i)erpetuate  those  qualities 
through  other  generations,  amidst  the 
changeful  conditions  of  a  new  land. 

Yet.  let  me  not  l)e  mistaken.  I  have 
no  desire  to  imply  that  mere  grade  of 
birth  or  class  secures  any  superior  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  work  of  civilization.  My 
only  aim  is  to  show  that  gentleness  of 
birth  and  breeding  was  not  in  itself 
any  disqualification  for  the  rough-and- 
tumble  business  of  pioneering.  It  is 
not  less  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
to  people  of  humbler  upbringing  the  col¬ 
onist’s  life  almost  invariably  proves  a 
ladder  that  leads  upward  and  onward. 
It  means  social  advancement  and  men¬ 
tal  expansion,  even  to  the  original 
settler  himself— possibly  the  home  la¬ 
borer,  or  artisan,  or  the  cottage  farmer; 
the  life  has  a  mellowing  and  broaden¬ 
ing  tendency.  It  is  proverbial  that  pos¬ 
session  of  property  develops  the  con¬ 
servative  instinct,  and  most  effectively 
converts  the  restless  agitator  into  the 
steadfast  supporter  of  law  and  order. 
This  truth  is  being  constantly  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  colonies.  As  his  acres  multi¬ 
ply,  and  his  wealth  increases,  the  man 
who  lands  an  eager  and  clamorous 
agitator  or  Radical  soon  changes  into  a 
cautious  and  circumspect  citizen,  by  no 
means  anxious  to  upset  existing  sys¬ 
tems  of  institutions,  and  always  bent 
upon  knowing  the  reason  why.  The 
less  education  he  may  have  had  him¬ 
self,  the  more  anxious  he  is  that  his 
children  should  have  advantages  de¬ 
nied  to  him.  While,  as  regards  himself, 
it  is  astonishing,  in  many  instances, 
how  soon  a  prosperous  colonist  of  hum¬ 
ble  origin  acquires  a  certain  fitness  for 
public  duties  and  social  responsibilities 


which  w'ould  seldom  have  been  open  to 
him  in  older  spheres. 

At  that  time,  how'ever,  the  sphere  of 
public  activity  in  Natal  was  as  con¬ 
tracted  as  it  could  be;  at  any  rate  in 
Durban,  the  seai>ort.  The  little  inland 
town  of  Pietermaritzburg  was  the  seat 
of  government  and  the  centre  of  official 
authority,  but  on  the  coast  signs  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  activity  were  almost  Imper- 
ceptible.  The  collector  of  customs  acted 
as  magistrate,  and  he  was  supported  by 
a  badly-paid  person  in  plain  (and  very 
shabby)  clothes,  known,  politely,  as  a 
policeman.  At  first  there  was  no  place 
of  confinement  for  prisoners,  but  ere 
long  a  tiny  cottage  was  secured  as  a 
gaol.  Its  walls  were  built  of  clay  and 
twigs,  and  could  easily  be  broken 
through  by  the  hands  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  inmate;  but  the  rigors  of  existence 
there  were  slight  and  escapes  were 
rare.  Unruly  captives  were  clapped  in¬ 
to  the  stocks,  or  handcuffed,  while 
the  certainty  of  a  flogging  if  caught 
again  acted  as  an  effective  deterrent 
upon  efforts  for  liberty.  Municipalities 
and  juries  were  all  unknown.  Postal 
facilities  came  first  as  acts  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  worthy  old  Baron,  who 
was  good  enough  to  receive  and  to  dis¬ 
pense  the  correspondence  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Commerce  was  transacted  in 
ail  ea.sy  and  dignified  fashion,  w’hich 
mocked  any  thought  of  vulgar  competi¬ 
tion.  Storekeepers— there  were  no 
“shops”  then— were  gentlemanly  and 
friendly  persons,  who  did  not  disdain 
to  exchange  for  coin  or  kind  anything 
that  their  motley  stocks  might  Include, 
whether  food,  hardware,  or  dress. 
Wrapping-paper  and  twine  being  as 
yet  superfluities,  purchases  were  car¬ 
ried  away  In  canisters,  baskets,  or  bags 
by  the  grateful  buyers.  Civilization  in 
its  rudimentary  stages  implies  uncon¬ 
strained  equality,  artless  confidence, 
and  cheerful  content.  It  Is  sad  to  think 
how  soon  these  qualities  disappear  as 
the  community  advances,  never  to  exist 
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iigaiu.  It  is  soiuethiug,  fifty  years  la¬ 
ter,  to  feel  that  one  has  witnessed  life 
under  such  primitive,  if  not  Arcadian 
conditions,  and  to  know  from  actual 
experience  that  it  Is  possible  for  Euro¬ 
pean  men  to  live,  not  unhappily,  with  so 
little  to  help,  to  guide,  to  serve,  or  to 
equii*  them  in  the  struggle  of  existence 
One’s  faith  in  human  nature  is 
strengthened,  one’s  disdain  of  mere 
conventionalism  is  quickened,  by  the 
memories  of  those  early  days. 

Byrne's  earlier  emigrants  were  not 
long  ashore  before  they  discovered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
been  decoyed  across  the  sea  were  delu¬ 
sive  and  visionary.  The  lands  pro^mised 
them  were  unsurveyed  and  unsuitable. 
A  twenty-acre  lot  was  a  ridiculously  in¬ 
adequate  area  under  any  circumstances 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The  cotton 
plantations  of  which  they  had  heard 
existed  only  in  imagination.  It  was  still 
an  open  question  whether  cotton  could 
be  grown  with  success  or  not.  As  a 
rule,  the  emigrants  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  agriculture,  while  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  farm  life  in 
the  mother-country  found  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  all  at  fault  In 
South  Africa.  Of  cotton  cultivation  the 
whole  were  equally  Ignorant.  Not 
many  weeks  sped  before  meetings  were 
held,  committees  appointed,  and  me¬ 
morials  signed  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  better  terms.  Unfortunately,  the 
first  Governor  of  the  colony  died  early 
in  his  administration.  His  successor 
(Mr.  Pine)  had  yet  to  arrive,  and  relief 
had  to  await  his  advent.  When  he 
landed  in  April,  1850,  from  the  little 
gun-brig  employed  to  convey  him  to 
his  scene  of  duty,  he  found  a  band  of 
Englishmen  ready  to  greet  him  with  a 
list  of  grievances  w’orthy  of  their  na¬ 
tionality;  and  it  is  but  right  to  say  that 
he  at  once  perceived  the  hardships  of 
luelr  case,  the  Justice  of  their  claims, 
.and  the  necessity  of  redress.  So  the 
twenty-acre  lots  became  forty-five-acre 
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grants,  and  other  concessions  were 
authorized.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
some  of  the  grantees  occupied  all  their 
allotments  and  left  their  mark  in  sev¬ 
eral  localities  of  the  colony.  The  story 
of  their  struggles  would  be  an  honor¬ 
able  record,  and  would  suflice  clearly 
enough  to  show  how  it  is  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  proved  mankind's 
best  colonizer.  Failures  did  not  daunt, 
nor  disappointment  outweary  them. 
Though  hardly  one  grew,  or  tried  to 
grow,  cotton,  they  grew  other  things. 
Sugar,  arrowroot,  ginger,  cayenne, 
corn,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  coffee,  and 
tobacco— all  were  tried  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  despite  all  sorts  of 
difficulty.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry 
were  everywhere  a  resource  of  the 
farmer  or  the  planter.  Native  labor 
was  uncertain  and  often  scarce.  Capi¬ 
tal  was  lacking;  credit  was  not  easily 
commanded.  Transport  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  roadless  and  bridgeless  country 
was  tedious  and  costly.  Markets  were 
variable,  and  often  unprofitable.  Pests 
of  all  kfnds  had  to  be  encountered. 
New  diseases  were  ever  springing  up. 
Droughts  and  floods  followed  each 
other,  and  frost  alternated  with  fire  as 
the  dread  of  sugar-planters.  There 
was  ever  something  destructive  or  det¬ 
rimental  to  engage  the  attention  or 
energies  of  the  producers,  “The  draw¬ 
backs  of  agriculture’’  became  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase  of  sinister  significance. 
But  still  the  pioneers  strove  and  strug¬ 
gled  on,  and  sitill  the  fair  wilderness 
continued  to  blossom  under  their 
labors,  while  stubborn  Nature  wrestled 
with  them  for  the  produce  of  their 
lands. 

My  desire  in  these  pages  is  to  depict, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  recollections,  the  evolution 
of  a  British  colony,  and  if— in  doing  so 
— the  recital  should  be  somewhat  grim, 
fidelity  to  truth  compels  me  to  make  It 
so.  With  later  developments,  brighter 
aspects  may  reveal  themselves. 
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THE  AGE  LIMIT  FOR  WOMEN. 


Rather  than  remain  braced  and  keen 
to  -watch  the  world  accurately,  and 
take  every  appearance  on  Its  own 
merits,  the  lazy  Intellect  declines  upon 
generalizations,  formalized  rules  and 
Laws  of  Nature. 

— Idlehurst, 

a  Journal  kept  in  the  country. 

Every  reader  of  the  educational  jour¬ 
nals  must  be  familiar  with  the  typical 
advertisement  that  “The  Council  of  the 

- High  School  for  Girls  will  shortly 

appoint  a  Headmistress.  No  one  over 
35  need  apply.” 

The  restiiction  produces  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  assistant-mistresses  very 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Girls  after  a  three  or  four  years’ 
University  course,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  a  year  in  a  Training  College, 
have  hardly  settled  down  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  business  of  their  lives  in  the  high 
schools  before  they  are  seized  with  a 
nervous  fear  that  if  they  do  not  bestir 
themselves  in  the  competition  for  head¬ 
mistress-ships  they  will  before  long  be 
stranded  on  this  old-time  superstition. 
Their  youth  and  inexperience  are  facts 
constantly  brought  before  them  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  with  hardly  an  interval  they  find 
themselves  confronted  by  this  theory 
of  sudden  decay  of  faculties  in  w'omen. 
During  the  next  five  years  of  teaching 
there  is  a  constant  agitation  among 
young  mistresses  in  the  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  a  headship,  and  then,  amongst 
those  w’ho  fall  in  the  lottery— for  it  is 
a  lottery— comes  the  deadening  pros¬ 
pect  of,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  work  to  be  carried  on  without 
hope  of  promotion. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  the 
origin  of  this  “formalized  rule”  that 
women  are  unfit  to  undertake  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  after  the  age  of  thirty-five. 


The  rule— an  advance,  no  doubt,  oa 
the  eighteenth-century  habit  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  men  and  women  of  forty  as 
“aged”— became  stereotyped  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  this  century.  Un¬ 
married  ladies  regarded  as  on  the  shelf 
at  twenty-five  W’ere  forced  to  let  their 
faculties  die  away  for  want  of  exercise. 
The  freshness  was  drained  out  of  them 
by  the  pressure  of  trivialities,  unresist¬ 
ed  by  hope.  Those  who  entered  the 
labor  market  did  so  as  victims  of  cruel 
misfortune,  full  of  pity  for  themselves 
and  quickly  w'orn  out  by  their  strug¬ 
gles  to  gain  a  livelihood  with  few  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  task. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  strik¬ 
ing  change  has  made  itself  apparent. 
In  some  branches  the  extension  of  the 
working  period  of  a  woman’s  life  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  even  brought 
back  to  useful,  hopeful  enterprise, 
women  w’ho  have  settled  down  to  the 
colorless,  dreary,  monotonous  round 
prescribed  for  the  unattached  elderly. 
The  number  of  educated  women  wha 
either  earn  a  livelihood  or  engage  in 
philanthropic  work  has  not  increased 
so  much  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  the 
spirit  in  w’hich  the  work  is  undertaken 
is  wholly  different.  Not  that  it  is  in 
all  respects  a  praiseworthy  one.  The 
disinterestedness  of  the  saint  is  perhaps 
lacking.  Indeed,  what  I  wish  to  lay 
stress  on  as  a  fact  for  which  to  be 
thankful  is,  that  the  period  of  youthful 
interestedness  has  been  very  greatly 
extended. 

In  fiction  our  women  Tvrlters  have 
long  since  abandoned  sweet  seventeen 
as  a  heroine,  and  even  men  writers— 
slowest  of  all  to  observe  such  changes 
— have,  during  the  last  five  years  or  so, 
recognized  that  at  that  favored  age 
girls  are  nowadays  too  much  absorbed 
in  preparing  for  senior  locals  and  col- 
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lege  examinations  to  ofifer  useful  mate¬ 
rial  for  romantic  literature. 

Not  a  few  of  our  veterans  shake 
their  heads  over  w'hat  I  have  called  the 
extension  of  usefulness,  but  what  they 
call  the  prolongation  of  childish  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  The  crudeness  of  the  girl 
graduate  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  is 
contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  fin¬ 
ished  manners  and  graceful  maturity 
ef  the  girl  of  eighteen  some  forty  years 
ago.  And  there  would  be  much  to  be 
urged  in  support  of  their  disapproval, 
If,  with  the  raising  of  the  age-llinit  of 
a  girl’s  systematised  education,  there 
were  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  age- 
limit  of  their  usefulness  and  energy. 
If  the  prime  of  life  were  necessarily 
passed  at  an  age  fixed  for  all  time,  so 
that  the  time  spent  in  preparation  for 
work  was  deducted  from  the  time 
available  for  w'ork  itself,  it  might 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  our  modern 
system  of  education  was  not  i>ositively 
harmful. 

But  there  is  no  such  fixity  in  the  age 
at  which  maturity  is  attained,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  each 
generation  takes  longer  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  owing  to  much  more  careful 
attention  to  mental  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  so  also  eacli  generation  re¬ 
tains  the  possession  of  its  mature  pow¬ 
ers  for  a  longer  period  than  the  pi’eced- 
ing  one. 

Kefiecting  on  this  possibility,  and 
comparing  modern  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  those  prevailing  a  century 
ago,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  those 
days  girls  became  wives  and  mothers 
before  they  had  had  time  to  realize  the 
joys  of  youth,  that  children  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  society  too  soon  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  delightful  exercise  of 
imagination,  untouched  by  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  that  toddling  babies  must  have 
been  taught  to  theorise  on  moral  prob¬ 
lems,  judging  by  the  period  at  which 
some  of  them  attained  to  a  reasoned 
self-control. 


Looking  back,  too,  with  curiosity,  to 
the  methods  by  which  this  precocious 
maturity  of  judgment  was.  produced, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in 
the  school  curriculum  apparent  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  and  the  absence  of 
those  subjects  which,  in  our  day,  we 
regard  as  preliminary  to  education,  and 
which  yet  require  more  years  for  their 
mastery  than  were  necessary  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  for  the  mastery  of  fem¬ 
inine  accomplishments  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  ffxed  moral  principles. 

It  is  those  fixed  moral  principles  that 
form  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  eighteenth-century  child.  Of 
religious  teaching  there  was  strikingly 
little;  religious  fervor  is  almost  entirely 
absent  from  the  literature  of  the  period. 
But  moral  teaching  was,  so  far  as  girls 
were  concerned,  the  only  branch  of 
study  in  which  they  were  called  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  reason. 

We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  writers  of  children’s  books  in  the 
last  century  had  so  little  artistic  facul¬ 
ty  as  to  be  constantly  writing  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  no  human  being  could 
ever  have  indulged  in,  in  real  life.  But, 
in  fact,  these  prematurely  grown-up 
girls  were  never  called  on  to  exercise 
their  intelligence  on  any  subject  except 
morals.  They  were  twice  as  old  as  our 
children  of  the  same  age,  but  their 
brains  were  less  accustomed  to  exer¬ 
cise  than  those  of  our  Infants  in  the 
kindergarten  now-adays.  The  style  in 
vogue  was  a  natural  result. 

Daniel  Defoe,  in  his  “Tour  through 
Great  Britain,”  describes  the  domestic 
system  in  the  woollen  industry  in  the 
West  Riding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  glow'ing  en¬ 
thusiasm.  I  quote,  from  the  edition  of 
1759,  the  account  of  the  trade  in  Hali¬ 
fax  and  the  surrounding  district.  After 
describing  the  scenery,  he  goes  on: 

“Nor  is  the  industry  of  the  people 
wanting  to  second  these  advantages. 
Though  we  met  few  people  without 
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doors,  yet  within  we  s.iw  the  houses 
full  of  lusty  fellows,  some  at  the  dye 
vat,  some  at  the  loom,  others  dressing 
the  cloth;  the  women  and  children 
cartling  or  spinning;  all  employed,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest;  scarce  any¬ 
thing  above  four  years  old  but  its 
hands  were  sufficient  for  its  own  sup¬ 
port.” 

There  are  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  It  is 
to  him  a  delightful  thing  that  there 
should  be  work  enough  for  these  little 
four-year-old  mites  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  parents  from  the  burden  of 
their  support. 

Clearly,  then,  children  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  children  for  long  in  those 
days.  And  some  of  the  stories  to  which 
I  shall  refer  are  not  quite  so  ridiculous 
as  we  may  have  imagined.  We  have 
accused  the  writers  of  talking  in  an 
absurdly  grown-up  manner  to  little 
children.  It  was  really  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  absurdly  grown  up  in 
real  life,  not  merely  in  fiction. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  story  of 
“Jemima  Placid.”  written  some  time 
between  1770  and  1790.  I  quote  the 
prologue:— 

As  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  I 
took  a  walk  one  morning  as  far  as  St. 
James's  Park,  where,  meeting  with  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  she  Invited 
me  to  go  home  with  her  to  breakfast; 
which  invitation  I  accordingly  com¬ 
plied  Avith.  Her  two  daughters  had 
waited  for  her  a  considerable  time,  and 
expressed  themselves  to  have  been 
disturbed  at  her  stay.  They  afterwards 
fretted  at  the  heat  of  the  weather;  and 
the  youngest,  happening  accidentally 
to  tear  her  apron,  she  bewailed  It  the 
succeeding  part  of  the  day  with  so 
much  appearance  of  vexation,  that  I 
could  not  help  showing  some  degree  of 
astonishment  at  her  conduct;  and  hav¬ 
ing  occasion  afterwards  to  mention 
Miss  Placid,  I  added  that  she  was  the 
most  agreeable  girl  I  had  over  known. 

Miss  Eliza,  to  whom  I  war-  speaking, 
said  that  she  had  long  wished  to  hear 
something  further  concerning  tnat 


young  lady,  as  her  mamma  very  fre¬ 
quently  proposed  her  as  an  example, 
without  mentioning  the  particulars  of 
her  conduct;  but  as  I  was  so  happy  as 
to  be  favored  with  her  intimacy,  she 
should  be  glad  to  hear  a  recital  of 
those  excellences  which  acquired  such 
universal  approbation. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  I 
wrote  the  following  sheets  and  dis¬ 
patched  them  to  Miss  Eliza,  and  by  her 
desire  it  is  that  they  are  now  submitted 
to  the  world;  as  she  obligingly  assured 
me  that  her  endeavors  to  imitate  the 
calm  disposition  of  the  heroine  of  this 
history  had  contributed  so  much  to  her 
own  happiness,  and  Increased  the  good 
opinion  of  her  friends,  that  she  wished 
to  have  so  amiable  an  example  made 
public  for  the  advantage  of  others. 

And  then  we  are  given  the  life  of 
Miss  .Jemima  Placid  at  the  age  of  six, 
and  in  particular  of  her  first  visit  from 
home  to  her  cousins.  Miss  Nelly  and 
Miss  Sally  Finer,  aged  nine  and  eight 
years,  respectively. 

The  incidents  of  the  story  are  of  the 
kind  that  Avould  happen  to  children  of 
six  or  seven  nowadays.  But  the  moral 
teaching  is  representative  of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  teaching  of  the  time.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  ease  of  manner  and  good 
deportment  in  society  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  urged:— 

Jemima,  who  had  not  seen  her 
cousins  since  she  was  two  years  old, 
had  entirely  forgotten  them;  and.  as 
they  expected  to  find  her  as  much  a 
baby  as  at  their  last  interview^,  they  ap¬ 
peared  like  entire  strangers  to  each 
other.  They  welcomed  their  papa  and 
mamma,  and  looked  at  Miss  Placid 
with  silent  amazement;  both  parties, 
indeed,  said  the  civil  things  they  were 
desired,  such  as,  “How  do  you  do, 
cousin?”  rather  in  a  low  and  drawling 
tone  of  voice;  and  Miss  Sally,  who  was 
eight  years  old,  turned  her  head  on  one 
side  and  himg  on  her  papa’s  arm, 
though  he  tried  to  shake  her  off  and  de¬ 
sired  her  to  welcome  Miss  Placid  to 
London,  and  to  say  she  was  glad  to  see 
her,  to  inquire  after  her  papa,  mamma, 
and  brothers,  and.  in  short,  to  behave 
politely,  and  receive  her  in  a  becoming 
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manner.  To  do  this,  however,  Mr.  Finer 
found  was  impossible,  as  his  daughters 
were  not  ait  any  time  distinguished  by 
the  graces,  and  were  always  partic¬ 
ularly  awkw'ard,  from  their  shyness, 
at  a  first  introduction.  In  this  place, 
my  dear  Eliza,  you  must  excuse  me  if  1 
stop  to  hint  at  a  like  error  in  your  oiwn 
conduct,  and  which,  indeed,  young 
ladies  in  general  are  too  apt  to  be  Inat¬ 
tentive  to;  that,  as  first  impressions  are 
usually  the  strongest,  it  is  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  impress  your  company 
■with  a  favorable  opinion  of  your  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  common  forms  of  good  breeding, 
you  should  consider  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
material  whether  you  address  a  lady 
you  have  before  seen  or  one  with 
whom  you  are  acquainted,  since  the 
compliments  of  civility  are  varied  only 
by  the  circumstances  of  your  knowl¬ 
edge,' or  the  different  connections  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 
When,  therefore,  you  are  in  company 
with  strangers,  you  should  accustom 
yourself  to  say  what  is  proper  (which 
will  be  to  answer  any  question  they 
may  ask  you)  without  at  all  considering 
how  long  you  have  known  them;  and 
be  assured  that  as  an  easy  behavior  is 
at  all  times  most  agreeable,  you  will 
certainly  please  when  you  speak  with 
a  modest  degree  of  freedom.  Do  not, 
therefore,  make  yourself  uneasy  with 
the  idea  of  appearing  awkward,  for  by 
that  means  you  will  defeat  your 
wishes;  but  endeavor  to  retain  your 
natural  voice,  and  express  yourself 
with  the  same  unconcern  as  you  do  in 
common  conversation,  since  every 
species  of  affectation  is  disagreeable, 
and  nothing  will  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  you  as  simplicity. 

Mrs.  Placid’s  exhortation  on  mutual 
forbearance  to  the  Miss  Plners.  who 
had  just  emerged  from  a  fight  for  a 
place  in  the  window-seat,  is  another 
example  of  excellent  forensic  powers 
brought  to  bear  on  the  education  of 
little  girls: 

“There  is  great  wickedness,”  replied 
her  aunt,  “in  being  so  tenacious  of 
every  trlfie  as  to  disagree  about  it 
with  those  with  whom  we  live,  espe¬ 
cially  between  brothers  and  sisters. 


who  ought  always  to  be  united  in  affec¬ 
tion  and  love;  and  if  you  now  indulge 
your  passions  so  that  you  will  submit 
to  no  opposition,  it  will  make  you  bated 
and  despised  by  everybody  and  con¬ 
stantly  unhappy  in  your  own  mind.  It 
is  impossible,  my  dear,  to  have  every 
circumstance  happen  as  we  wish  it  to 
do;  but  if  a  disappointment  could  at 
any  time  justify  ill-nature  and  petu¬ 
lance  it  would  certainly  be  adding 
greatly  to  the  unhappiness  of  life.  And 
do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  to  fight  on 
every  occasion  with  those  who  oppose 
you  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  a  young  lady?  I  dare  say, 
when  you  give  yourself  time  to  reflect 
on  the  subject,  you  will  perceive  that 
you  have  been  much  to  blame,  and  that 
whenever  you  have  suffered  yourself 
to  be  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome  you 
have  always  been  proportionately  un¬ 
easy  and  wretched.  Nothing  can  so 
much  contribute  to  your  present  felicity 
or  future  peace  as  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  and  cordial  affection  for  your  sister. 
You  wMll  most  probably  be  more  In  her 
company  than  in  any  other  person’s, 
and  how  comfortable  would  it  be,  by 
every  little  oflice  of  kindness,  to  assist 
leach  other!  I  am  sure.  If  you  would 
try  the  experiment,  you  would  find  it 
better  than  such  churlish  resistance 
and  provoking  contentions.  It  is  by 
good  humor  and  an  attention  to  please 
in  trifles  that  love  is  cherished  and  im¬ 
proved.  If  your  sister  wants  anything, 
be  assiduous  to  fetch  it.  If  she  cannot 
untie  a  knot,  do  it  for  her.  If  she 
wishes  a  place  in  the  window,  make 
room  immediately.  Share  with  her  all 
that  is  given  to  you;  conceal  her  faults, 
as  you  dislike  your  own  to  be  observed; 
commend  her  good  qiialltles.  and  never 
envy,  but  endeavor  to  emulate  her  per¬ 
fections.  By  this  method  you  will  en¬ 
sure  her  regard  and  make  yourself 
happy  at  the  same  time;  that  will  give 
the  highest  pleasure  to  your  parents, 
and  obtain  the  esteem  of  all  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Think  of  these  motives,  my 
dear  girl,  and  resolve  to  exert  yourself; 
and  when  you  feel  inclined  to  be  angry 
and  cross,  recollect  whether  It  will  be 
worth  while,  because  you  have  first  got 
possession,  to  engage  in  a  contest 
which  will  forfeit  all  these  advantages. 
Think  with  yourself,  shall  I  lose  my 
sister’s  love  or  abate  her  regard  for  an 
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orange,  a  plaything,  or  a  seat?  Do  I 
not  prefer  making  her  contented,  and 
keeping  my  own  mind  serene  and  pla¬ 
cid,  before  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a 
toy  or  any  other  thing  equally  trifling? 
Will  It  tire  me  to  fetch  down  her  cloak, 
or  her  doU,  if  she  is  in  want  of  them  ? 
And  shall  I  not  do  it  in  less  time  than 
It  will  take  to  dispute  whose  business  it 
is  to  go?  In  short,  my  dear  neice,  you 
will  And  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  re¬ 
sult  from  the  resolution  to  oblige  that 
I  dare  say,  If  you  once  attempt  It,  you 
will  be  inclined  to  persevere.” 

“But  indeed,  madam,”  returned  Miss 
Xelly,  “my  sister  is  as  cross  to  me  as  I 
am  to  her,  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  do  what  you  advise;  for  I  can¬ 
not  bear  to  do  everything  for  her  when 
she  will  do  nothing  for  me.” 

“You  are  both  much  to  blame,”  said 
Mrs.  Placid,  “but  as  you  are  the  eldest 
it  is  your  place  to  set  a  good  example, 
and  you  do  not  know,  Nelly,  how  far 
that  Incitement  will  prevail.  When 
j’ou  have  refused  her  one  request,  she 
is  naturally,  by  way  of  retaliation,  in¬ 
duced  to  deny  you  another;  this  in¬ 
creases  your  mutual  dissatisfaction 
and  commences  new  quarrels,  by  which 
means  your  anger  is  continued,  so  that 
neither  is  inclined  to  oblige  or  conde¬ 
scend.  But  If  she  finds  you  continue  to 
be  good-natured,  she  will  catch  the 
kind  Impression,  as  she  used  to  Imbibe 
the  ill  habits  of  malevolence  and  rage. 
In  every  case  you  should  consider  that 
the  errors  of  another  i)erson  are  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  Indulgence  of  evil  in  your¬ 
self.” 

In  the  story  of  “Mrs.  Teachum  and 
the  Little  Female  Academy,”  the 
school  curriculum  is  very  clearly 
stated.  A  delightful  account  of  the 
training  received  by  Mrs.  Teachum  for 
the  post  of  schoolmistress  shows  the 
prevalence  of  a  humble  deference  to 
men’s  superior  judgment  w’hich  may 
help  to  explain  the  absence  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  their  part  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women. 

This  gentlewoman  was  the  widow  of 
a  clergyman,  with  whom  she  had  lived 
nine  years  in  all  the  harmony  and  con¬ 
cord  which  form  the  only  satisfactory 
happiness  in  the  married  state. 


Mr.  Teachum  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  took  great  delight  in  improv¬ 
ing  his  wife,  as  she  also  placed  her 
chief  pleasure  in  receiving  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  One  of  his  constant  subjects  of 
discourse  to  her  was  concerning  the 
education  of  children;  so  that,  when  In 
his  last  illness  his  physicians  pro¬ 
nounced  him  beyond  the  i)ower  of  their 
art  to  relieve  him,  he  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  leaving 
his  children  to  the  care  of  so  prudent 
a  mother. 

Mrs.  Teachum,  though  exceedingly 
afflicted  by  such  a  loss,  yet  thought  it 
her  duty  to  call  forth  all  her  resolution 
to  conquer  her  grief,  in  order  to  apply 
herself  to  the  care  of  these  her  dear 
husband’s  children.  But  her  mis¬ 
fortunes  were  not  here  to  end:  for  with¬ 
in  a  twelvemonth  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  was  deprived  of  both 
her  children  by  a  violent  fever  that 
then  raged  in  the  country;  and  about 
the  same  time,  by  the  unforeseen 
breaking  of  a  banker  in  whose  hands 
almost  all  her  fortune  was  just  then 
placed,  she  was  bereft  of  the  means  of 
her  future  support. 

The  Christian  fortitude  with  which 
(through  her  husband’s  Instructions) 
she  had  armed  her  mind,  had  not  left 
It  in  the  power  of  any  outward  accident 
to  bereave  her  of  her  understanding,  or 
to  make  her  Incapable  of  doing  w’hat 
was  proper  on  all  occasions.  Therefore, 
by  the  advice  of  all  her  friends,  she 
undertook  what  she  was  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  for— namely,  the  education  of 
children. 

And  this  trust  she  endeavored  faith¬ 
fully  to  discharge,  by  instructing  those 
committed  to  her  care  In  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  working,  and  in  all  proper  forms 
of  behavior.  And  though  her  principal 
aim  was  to  Improve  their  minds  in  all 
useful  knowledge,  to  render  them 
obedient  to  their  superiors,  and  gentle, 
kind,  and  affectionate  to  each  other, 
yet  did  she  not  omit  teaching  them  an 
exact  neatness  in  their  perso  s  and 
dress,  and  a  perfect  gentility  in  their 
whole  carriage, 

“Reading,  WTiting,  working,  and  all 
proper  forms  of  behavior.”  And  it  Is 
on  the  proper  forms  of  behavior  that 
the  story  lays  stress.  And  it  must 
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frankly  be  admitted  that  the  teaching 
was  necessary.  The  number  of  Mrs. 
Teachum’s  young  ladles  was  limited  to 
nine.  The  eldest.  Miss  .Jenny  Peace, 
was  just  turned  fourteen,  and  the 
others  were  all  under  twelve.  Miss 
.Jenny  Peace  being  of  such  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  necessarily  has  cast  upon 
her  a  responsibility  for  improving  the 
tone  of  the  school,  and  rises  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  sweet  self-confidence, 
combined  with  modesty,  which  the 
nineteen-j’ear-old  captain  of  a  high 
school  nowadays  might  admire,  but 
would  hardly  dare  to  imitate.  The 
quarrels  of  the  two  Miss  Piners  seem 
tame,  although  solely  on  account  of 
the  inferior  numbers,  by  comparison 
with  the  free  fight  in  which  Mrs. 
Teachum’s  young  ladies  indulge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story. 

It  opens  with  a  dispute  as  to  which 
of  them  was  entitled  to  the  largest 
apple  in  a  basket  of  the  fruit  given  to 
Miss  .Jenny  Peace  to  distribute.  To 
end  the  strife  Miss  .Jenny  threw  the 
apple  over  a  hedge  into  another  gar¬ 
den. 

At  first  they  were  all  silent,  as  If 
they  were  struck  dumb  with  astonish¬ 
ment  with  the  loss  of  this  one  poor 
apple,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
had  plenty  before  them. 

But  this  did  not  bring  to  pass  Miss 
Ji  nny’s  design:  for  now  they  all  begpji 
.again  to  quarrel  which  bad  the  most 
right  to  it,  and  which  ought  to  have 
had  it,  with  as  much  vehemence  as 
they  had  before  contended  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it;  and  their  anger  by  de¬ 
grees  became  so  high  that  words  could 
not  vent  half  their  rage;  and  they  fell 
to  pulling  of  caps,  tearing  of  hair,  and 
<lragging  the  clothes  off  one  another’s 
backs;  though  they  did  not  so  much 
strike  as  endeavor  to  scratch  and  pinch 
their  enemies. 

Miss  Dolly  Friendly  as  yet  was  not 
engaged  In  the  battle;  but,  on  hearing 
her  friend  Miss  Nanny  Spruce  scream 
out  that  she  was  hurt  by  a  sly  pinch 
from  one  of  the  girls,  she  flew  on  this 
sly  plncheir,  as  she  called  her,  like  an 
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enraged  lion  on  its  prey;  and  not  con¬ 
tent  only  to  return  the  harm  her  friend 
had  received,  she  struck  with  such 
force  as  felled  her  enemy  to  the 
grormd.  And  now  they  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  friend  and  enemy; 
but  fought,  scratched,  and  tore  like  so 
many  cats,  when  they  extend  their 
claws  to  fix  them  in  their  rival’s  heart 

Miss  Jenny  was  employed  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  part  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  ap¬ 
peared  Mrs.  Teachum,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  in  hopes  to  see  them  happy 
with  the  fruit  she  had  given  them;  but 
she  was  some  time  there  before  either 
her  voice  or  presence  could  awaken 
them  from  their  attention  to  the  fight; 
when  on  a  sudden  they  all  faced  her, 
and  fear  of  punishment  began  now  a 
little  to  abate  their  rage.  Each  of  the 
misses  held  In  her  right  hand,  fast 
clenched,  some  marks  of  victory;  for 
they  beat  and  were  beaten  by  turns. 
One  of  them  held  a  little  lock  of  hair 
tom  from  the  head  of  her  enemy,  an¬ 
other  grasped  a  piece  of  a  cap,  which, 
in  aiming  at  her  rival’s  hair,  had  de¬ 
ceived  her  hand,  and  was  all  the  spoils 
she  could  gain;  a  third  clenched  a  piece 
of  an  apron;  a  fourth,  of  a  frock.  In 
short,  every  one,  unfortunately,  held  in 
her  hand  a  proof  of  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  battle.  And  the  ground 
was  spread  with  rags  and  tatters,  tom 
from  the  backs  of  the  little  Inveterate 
combatants.  • 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  describe 
the  efforts  by  which  Miss  .Jenny 
brought  alK)ut  the  moral  reform  of  the 
combatants.  She  recounts  to  them  her 
mamma’s  system  of  bringing  her  up, 
with  especial  reference  to  her  studies 
up  to  the  age  of  six;  and  the  other  girls, 
brought  to  see  the  error  of  their  w’ays 
by  a  recognition  of  the  unhappiness 
which  their  faults  have  always  brought 
upon  themselves,  recount  the  stories  of 
their  lives  also.  Fairy  tales  and  soci¬ 
ety  plays  are  brought  into  the  service 
of  morality,  and  the  teaching  to  be 
deduced  from  them  is  expounded.  And 
although  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Miss 
Jenny’s  ministrations  are  ended  by  her 
leaving  school,  , 
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all  quarrels  and  contentions  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  'Mrs.  Teachum’s  house;  and 
if  ever  any  such  thing  was  likely  to 
arise,  the  story  of  Miss  Jenny  Peace’s 
reconciling  all  her  little  companions 
was  told  to  them:  so  that  Miss  Jenny, 
though  absent,  still  seemed  (by  the 
bright  example  which  she  left  behind 
her)  to  be  the  cement  of  union  and  har¬ 
mony  in  this  well-regulated  society. 
And  if  any  girl  was  foimd  to  harbor  in 
her  breast  a  rising  passion,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  conquer,  the  name  and 
story  of  Miss  Jenny  Peace  soon  gained 
her  attention,  and  left  her  without  any 
other  desire  than  to  emulate  Miss 
Jenny’s  virtues. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  imagined  that 
this  story  does  not  really  represent  the 
system  of  education  which  we  know 
from  biographies  and  letters  did,  after 
all,  either  produce,  or  allow  to  emerge, 
women  of  strong  character  and  consid¬ 
erable  intellectual  attainments. 

For  further  light  turn  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth’s  two  stories  of  Mile.  Panache, 
the  bad  French  governess,  and  Mile, 
de  Rosier,  the  good  French  governess. 

Mrs.  Temple  had  two  daughters, 
Emma  and  Helen;  she  had  taken 
great  care  of  their  education,  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  their  mother,  and 
particularly  happy  whenever  she  had 
lelsiire  to  converse  with  them;  they 
used  to  tell  her  everything  that  they 
thought  and  felt;  so  that  she  had  it  in 
her  power  early  to  correct,  or  rather  to 
teach  them  to  correct,  any  little  faults 
in  their  disposition  and  to  rectify  those 
errors  of  judgment  to  which  young 
people,  from  want  of  experience,  are  so 
liable. 

Mrs.  Temple  lived  in  the  country,  and 
her  society  was  composed  of  a  few  inti¬ 
mate  friends;  she  wished,  especially 
during  the  education  of  her  children,  to 
avoid  the  numerous  inconveniences  of 
what  is  called  an  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance.  However,  as  her  children  grew 
older,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  see  a  variety  of  char¬ 
acters.  and  still  more  -  necessary  that 
they  should  learn  to  judge  of  them. 
There  was  little  danger  of  Emma’s  be¬ 
ing  hurt  by  the  first  Impressions  of 


new  facts  and  new  ideas;  but  Helen,  of 
a  more  vivacious  temper,  had  not  yet 
acquired  her  sister’s  good  sense.  We 
must  observe  that  Helen  was  a  little 
disposed  to  be  fond  of  novelty,  and  j 

sometimes  formed  a  prodigiously  high  j 

opinion  of  persons  whom  she  had  seen  i 

but  a  few  hours.  Not  to  admire  was  j 

an  art  which  she  had  yet  to  learn.  j 

Helen  enters  upon  this  part  of  her 
education  w'hen  she  is  between  eleven  j 
and  twelve  years  old. 

After  this  it  creates  a  sensation  of  I 

relief  to  hear  Miss  Edgworth,  in  de-  | 

scribing  the  pupils  of  Madame  de  j 

Rosier,  declare  of  Favoretta,  the  = 

youngest,  about  six  years  old,  that  j 

“At  this  age  the  habits  that  constitute  ! 

character  are  not  formed,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  speak  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  child  six  years  old.”  It 
would  almost  seem  that  in  making  this 
assertion  Miss  Edgeworth  was  deliver-  i 
ing  heretical  views,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  author  of  “Jemima  Placid,”  at 
any  rate,  disagreed  with  her.  I 

Turning  from  fiction  to  real  life  to  | 
confirm  It,  we  find  the  following  advice 
given  by  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  in  | 
1789,  to  young  ladles  on  their  first  es-  i 
tablishment  in  the  world.  In  her  pref-  1 
ace  she  says  that  the  book  is  intended  > 
for  those  who  have  been  educated,  i 
That  this  implies  moral  education 
more  than  anything  else,  is  made  evi¬ 
dent.  The  young  married  woman  is, 
however,  recommended  to  cultivate  her 
mind,  and  the  advice  takes  practical 
form. 

“If  abundance  of  leisure  shall  allow 
you  to  extend  your  studies,”  says  Lady 
Carlisle,  “let  arithmetic,  geography, 
Chronology,  and  natural  history  com¬ 
pose  the  principal  part” 

The  brain  which  has  not  been  ti'ained 
in  mental  gymnastics  in  early  youth, 
unless  unusually  active,  loses  its  pow¬ 
ers.  Narrowmindedness  is  a  correct 
name  for  a  psychological  fact.  That 
there  were  broad  and  vigorous-minded 
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women  at  this  period  who  probably 
owed  much  to  tlieir  teachers,  there  is 
no  doubt.  But,  for  the  most  part,  these 
were  women  who,  by  their  social  posi¬ 
tion,  came  in  contact  with  able  men, 
and  saw  life  from  many  points  of  view. 
The  easy  access  to  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  leaders  of  thought,  states¬ 
men,  practical  workers,  and  cultured 
and  refined  Avomen,  gives  to  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  the  upper  middle  classes  an 
education  and  training  which  never 
ceases,  and  w'hich  makes  a  university 
training  an  amusing  episode  rather 
than  a  necessity. 

In  the  middle  classes  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  duties  of  a  woman’s  life 
are  entirely  different.  After  marriage, 
a  limited  Income  and  maternal  and  do¬ 
mestic  duties  limit  a  woman’s  social 
education,  and  if  her  mental  powers 
have  not  been  fully  developed  it  is 
diflicult  for  her  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  become  absorbed  in  her  purely  per¬ 
sonal  worries  and  cares;  brain  atrophy 
sets  in,  and  with  it  old  age,  the  closing 
up  of  the  mental  avenues  to  new  Im¬ 
pressions  and  feelings. 

Thus,  any  child  at  a  Board  school 
can  be  taught  arithmetic,  and  most 
children  .  t  a  high  school  can  make 
progress  .a  geometry  and  algebra,  but 
even  capable  middle-class  women,  who 
begin  these  subjects  for  the  first 'time 
in  early  life,  are  frequently  found  to  be 
mentally  incapable  of  the  reasoning 
processes  involved. 

In  one  hundred  years  the  age  of  chil¬ 
dish  responsibility  has  been  raised 
from  six  to  about  twelve,  and  in  the 
extra  six  years  thus  granted,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  individuality  have  been  left 
free  to  develop  themselves.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  another  change 
has  taken  place.  The  duties  of  the 
young  person  have  altered.  Formerly, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  young 
person’s  fiction,  she  was  expected  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  invalid  mother  of  household 
cai^s  and  brighten  her  aged  father’s 


declining  years.  But  mothers  in  1899 
refuse  to  become  decrepit  and  take  to 
the  sofa  merely  because  their  daugh¬ 
ters  are  grown  up,  and  fathers  only 
require  to  be  amused  occasionally  in 
the  evening.  The  new  mother  may  be 
considerably  over  thirty-five,  bordering 
on  fifty  perhaps,  but  she  neither  feels 
aged  nor  looks  it,  and  is  rather  Inclined 
to  look  beyond  her  home  for  full  scope 
for  her  powers  when  thus  set  free  from 
maternal  cares.  And,  given  intelli¬ 
gence,  length  of  years  guarantees  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
w'as  to  place  the  Adctlm  in  a  room,  the 
walls  of  which  grew  nearer  to  each 
other  every  day  until,  at  last,  they 
closed  in  on  him  and  crushed  him  to 
death.  In  the  same  way  intelligent 
life  gradually  grows  fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  brain  decays  for  want  of 
exercise.  A  daily  mental  constitutional 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  what  W.  K.  Clifford  called  men¬ 
tal  fat;  mental  gymnastics  are  needed 
to  prevent  stiffening  of  the  brain. 
When  not  only  our  habits  but  our  ideas 
have  become  fixed,  then  we  have 
grown  old.  An  octogenarian  may  be 
young,  if  he  has  preserved  the  faculty 
of  modifying  his  conceptions  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  new  evidence. 

Mental  activity,  provided  there  is  no 
overstrain  of  the  nerves,  gives  fresh¬ 
ness  and  interest  to  life,  and  to  be  fresh 
and  interested  is  to  be  young.  It  is 
because  girls  have  been  taught  to  use 
their  brains,  and  women  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  keep  them  in  repair,  that 
this  old  stereotyped  conception  of  the 
necessary  failure  of  power  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  has  become  absurd. 
At  w’hat  age  the  value  of  a  woman’s 
increased  experience  is  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  diminished  physical  power,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  judge.  Women  differ, 
and  their  social  opportunities  differ.  I 
merely  transpose  my  text  and  say,  “Do 
not  let  your  Intellect  lazily  decline  upon 
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generalizations,  formalized  rules,  and 
laws  of  nature;  but  rather  let  it  remain 
braced  and  keen  to  watch  the  world 

Tb«  Oontemporaty  Beriew. 


accurately  and  take  every  appearance 
on  its  own  merits.” 

Clara  E.  Collet. 


ODE  TO  AMERICA. 

I. 


Columbia,  gird  thy  loins  for  high  emprise! 

The  centre  of  the  world’s  mass  shifts;  arise,  arise! 

See,  O  New  World,  a  newer  world  before  thine  eyes! 

Far,  at  the  Orient  fountains  of  the  Main, 

Begins  to  topple,  this  momentous  day. 

Yon  Statue  with  her  head  of  gold  and  feet  of  clay! 

Who  shall  fall  heir  to  yonder  yellow  plain. 

Whose  golden  soil  might  wave  with  goldto  grain? 

Who  dig  for  hidden  treasure  in  Cathay? 

II. 

O,  mightiest  Daughter  of  the  mighty  Mother 

Of  nations  yet  to  come,  * 

Still  nurslings  at  her  knee, 

Flrst-bom  of  England,  nearer,  dearer  Thou  than  any  other, 
’Tls  ours  to  share  the  great  world’s  masterdom. 

The  Empire  of  the  Sea! 

Along  the  cable  nerves  that  knit  our  land. 

We  flash  the  love  of  kith  and  kin  to  thee; 

Behold,  our  clasped  hands 
Have  bridged  the  Western  Sea! 

Nor  let  the  dying  die 

Till  they  can  bear  the  news  on  high 

Unto  the  Spirits  of  our  mighty  Dead 

That  kindred  peoples,  at  one  Mother’s  bosom  fed. 

With  friendly  flag  unfurled 
In  sister  sovereignty. 

From  realms  of  dawn  to  realms  of  sunset  sweep  the  waters 
of  the  world. 

One  Federation  of  the  Free. 

Robert  Wilson. 
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SCOTT  AND  HIS 

When  Scott  was  in  Paris  with  the 
Allied  armies  in  1814,  he  had  no  more 
ardent  admirer  than  the  Hetman  Plat- 
off.  The  Cossack  chief  insisted  on 
mounting  him  for  reviews,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  poet  of  the  mosstrooping 
Borderers  with  escorts  of  his  own  very 
irregular  horse.  Both  were  emphati¬ 
cally  men,  yet  it  would  seem  that  they 
had  little  in  common.  The  Cossack 
was  not  what  Captain  Costigan  calls  a 
literary  character;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  had  ever  read  a  line  of 
“The  Lay,”  and  his  archmological 
tastes,  like  German  theological  criti¬ 
cism,  were  destructive  rather  than  sen¬ 
timental.  Whatever  sympathies  may 
have  attracted  the  Hetman  to  the  poet, 
he  was  paying  honor  to  a  conqueror 
destined  to  win  triumphs  in  fields  of 
his  own  as  great  as  those  of  the  Colos¬ 
sus  whom  the  Allies  had  overthrown. 
But  his  instinctive  appreciation  was, 
in  great  measure,  prophetic.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  career  came  to  a  close  as  that 
of  the  novelist  was  beginning.  In  1814 
the  great  soldier  won  his  last  victory; 
the  same  year  launched  Scott  in  ro¬ 
mance,  and  saw  the  publication  of 
“Waverley.”  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  triumphs  not  less  brilliant, 
and  in  some  ways  more  surprising, 
than  those  which  had  brought  Europe 
to  the  feet  of  France.  Conquering 
heroes  whose  genius  has  controlled  and 
directed  brute  force  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  but  for  a  man  ©■f  modest  preten¬ 
sions  and  unpromising  antecedents  to 
work  a  sudden  and  cosmopolitan  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  realms  of  letters  and  taste 

*  Lc  Roman  Hiitorique  a  I’Bpoqne  Romanttque. 
Eaaal  aur  I'lnflaence  de  Walter  Scott.  Par 
Ijonla  Malgron,  Docteur  es  lettrea,  Charge  de 
Coura  a  la  Facnlte  dea  Lettrea  de  Lyon.  Parla, 
Hachette,  1808. 


FRENCH  PUPILS.* 

is  a  rare,  and  perhaps  an  unparalleled, 
phenomenon.  The  immortals  live  in 
their  works;  but  Homer  and  Horace, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,  made  no  such 
immediate  impression  on  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  For  that  there  may  have  been 
other  and  obvious  reasons;  neverthe¬ 
less,  Scott  seems  to  stand  by  himself. 

To  those  who  only  knew  Scott  super¬ 
ficially  in  early  manhood,  his  triumph 
must  have  seemed  the  very  irony  of 
destiny.  They  saw  a  man  who  con¬ 
fessed  himself  a  failure  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  to  which  local  ambitions 
were  confined.  He  had  a  somewhat 
stolid  aspect,  an  ungainly  limp,  and, 
though  the  forehead  was  high  and  the 
eye  could  sparkle  on  occasion,  he 
showed  no  animation  over  the  Pan¬ 
dects  or  the  Institutes.  Moreover,  he 
had  abandoned  himself  to  all  manner 
of  crotchets.  He  had  turned  book¬ 
worm,  and  buried  himself  in  musty 
tomes  which  had  no  modem  value;  he 
was  said  to  be  as  keen  after  old  knick- 
knacks  as  the  Grose  of  Burns;  he  went 
roaming  about  the  country  when  he 
should  have  been  poring  over  prece¬ 
dents,  and  was  as  pleased  with  the 
capture  of  some  fag-end  of  a  song  as 
his  freebooting  ancestors  when  they 
lifted  cattle  from  Cumberland.  His 
friends  opened  their  eyes  when  his 
poetry  fetched  a  price,  but  prophesied 
that  he  had  come  to  shipwreck  with 
the  popularity  of  “The  Lay.”  Nor  did 
Scott  overrate  himself  or  his  literary 
prospects.  He  was  content  to  accept 
the  most  insignificant  of  sheriffships, 
and  to  turn  hermit  for  half  the  year  in 
a  lonely  manor-house  on  Tweedslde. 

It  was  a  memorable  morning  for 
European  literature  when  he  bethought 
him  of  searching  for  the  fishing  tackle 
he  had  mislaid.  For,  in  the  unfinished 
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manuscript  which  he  lit  upon,  he 
found  a  very  magician’s  wand.  As 
with  other  enchanters,  the  wand  broke 
in  his  hand,  and  while  he  was  rearing 
the  edifice  of  his  fortunes  he  was  un¬ 
dermining  it.  His  loss  was  the  gain  of 
the  world,  for  he  left  an  example  of 
unshaken  heroism,  like  bis  own  Hugo 
de  Lacy.  But  even  when  painfully 
drudging  in  his  den  in  St.  David  Street 
—where,  most  touching  of  details,  the 
hospitable  master  of  Abbottsford  in¬ 
dulged  himself  for  once  with  a  morsel 
of  gruyire — the  victim  of  his  indiscre¬ 
tions  must  have  had  bis  consolations. 
Buined  himself,  he  w’as  enriching  his 
countrymen.  He  had  awakened  a  dor¬ 
mant  admiration  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  had  colored  with  the 
glow  of  his  romantic  genius  even  the 
gloom  of  Glencoe  and  the  mists  of  the 
Shetlands.  The  Scottish  tour  became 
fashionable,  not  only  with  English  folk, 
but  with  cultivated  foreigners,  and 
Scotland  began  to  awake  the  Interest 
w'hich,  in  the  previous  century,  Italy 
alone  had  aroused. 

All  that,  amazing  as  it  was,  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  understand.  What 
Is  Infinitely  more  startling— what  gives 
u*’  more  impressively  the  measure  of 
a  genius  as  transcendent  as  it  was  un¬ 
obtrusive — is  the  authority  it  almost 
simultaneously  asserted  over  the 
thought  and  methods  of  the  foreign 
schools  of  romance.  We  know  how 
deeply  each  shoot  of  a  national  litera¬ 
ture  strikes  its  roots  In  its  native  soil. 
We  know  how  strongly  the  patriotic 
sentiment  entrenches  itself  in  the 
course  of  generations,  behind  local  pre¬ 
possessions  and  international  jealous¬ 
ies.  Moreover,  the  confusion  of  tongues 
tends  to  bar  the  doors.  In  1814,  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  there 
were  few  who  could  read  an  English 
book;  in  France  the  Ignorance  of  our 
ianguage  was  even  more  universal  and 
absolute  than  now.  And,  though  Scott 
used  the  native  dialect  with  a  discre¬ 


tion  which  his  latter-day  successors 
have  failed  to  imitate,  nevertheless, 
much  of  the  charm  of  those  early  books 
of  his  is  in  the  homely  talk  of  the 
Mucklebackits  and  the  Dinmonts.  Yet 
he  had  only  to  come  to  conquer.  The 
influence  he  w'as  ultimately  to  exert 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  We  know  of  the  tributes 
paid  him  by  Goethe  and  Chateau¬ 
briand,  by  Hugo  w'hen  a  promising 
adolescent,  and  by  a  host  of  minor 
celebrities.  We  knew  that  his  influ¬ 
ence  had  extended  far  beyond  the  field 
of  fiction— that,  for  example,  Ranke 
had  avowed  that  it  was  the  Louis  of 
“Quentin  Durward’’  which  had  made 
him  an  historian,  and  that  the  Due 
d’Aumale  had  confessed  that  the  same 
inimitable  piece  of  portraiture  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  the  “Annals  of  the 
Cond6s.”  But  we  confess  that  the  ac¬ 
count  which  M.  Maigron  gives  of 
Scott’s  immediate  popularity  in  France 
is  a  revelation  to  us.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  each  new  novel  was 
selling  like  wildfire  in  Paternoster  Row, 
and  being  devoured  by  abstracted  pe¬ 
destrians  in  Fleet  Street  as  fast  as  the 
consignments  were  landed  from  Leith; 
but,  allowing  for  delays  of  translation 
and  dramatization,  they  seem  to  have 
been  circulated  almost  as  fast  and  as 
freely  in  Paris,  and  they  were  prompt¬ 
ly  dramatized  for  the  Parisian  stage. 
M.  Maigron  multiplies  undeniable 
proofs  which  we  need  not  quote.  If 
Scott  was  the  rage  in  England,  he  was 
a  passion  in  France;  it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight,  which  affected 
readers  and  authors  alike.  In  French 
historical  romance  Scott  wrought  an 
immediate  and  subversive  revolution. 
To  that  M.  Maigron  specially  devotes 
himself,  and  he  demonstrates  conclu¬ 
sively,  from  Internal  evidence,  that 
the  most  brilliant  French  romancers 
of  the  rising  generation  were  more  or 
less  submissive  imitators.  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  testimony  from  a  French  man  of. 
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letters  who  has  exhaustively  studied 
his  subject. 

M.  Maigron  is  somewhat  modest  in 
styling  his  solid  w’ork  an  essay.  Con¬ 
ciseness  and  precision  are  not  its 
characteristics.  It  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  French  historical  fiction, 
past  and  present,  with  pessimistic  fore¬ 
bodings  as  to  the  future.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  author’s  knowledge;  his 
studies  have  been  equally  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  minute;  but  we  question  his 
critical  acuteness,  and  should  be  sorry 
implicitly  to  accept  his  judgments.  As 
an  example — and  it  is  a  notable  one — 
we  may  remark  that,  for  some  reason 
which  he  Imperfectly  explains,  he  ex¬ 
cludes  Dumas  from  the  writers  whom 
he  reviews.  Yet  he  expresses  admira¬ 
tion  almost  equal  to  our  owm  for  the 
facile  and  exuberant  feuilletoniste,  who 
in  all  his  most  striking  characteristics, 
as  in  his  sudden  and  startling  suc¬ 
cesses,  approached  most  nearly  to  his 
Scottish  prototype.  M.  Maigron’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  Scott  is  unbounded— we 
might  almost  say  unreasonable,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  hardly  be  given  to  any 
foreigner  to  penetrate  the  secret  charm 
•or  to  understand  the  associations  so  fa¬ 
miliar  and  endearing  to  his  sympathetic 
countrymen.  Apart  from  Scott’s  gen¬ 
ius,  the  appreciative  Lyons  Professor 
does  ample  justice  to  his  special  quali¬ 
fications  and  exceptional  training.  An 
enthusiastic  antiquary,  Scott  was  sat¬ 
urated  in  mediaeval  lore.  Zealous  as 
any  Dryasdust  in  the  study  of  the 
chronicles,  he  had  a  memory  that  sifted 
the  grain  from  the  chaff,  tenaciously 
preserving  all  that  might  serve  his  ro¬ 
mantic  purpose.  His  fervid  fancy  real¬ 
ized  the  scenes  of  the  past,  and,  a  born 
•dramatist,  a  master  of  stage  effect,  he 
grouped  his  personages  with  instinctive 
skill  in  a  swift  succession  of  striking 
situations.  All  that  is  scrupulously 
noted.  What  the  French  admirer 
misses,  and  could  hardly  fall  to  miss. 
Is  the  simpler  and  more  natural  side 


of  the  novelist.  'On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
the  catholicity  of  his  tastes,  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  comprehensiveness  of  his  per¬ 
ceptions  and  sympathies,  which  raises 
him  above  the  ablest  of  his  foreign  im¬ 
itators;  on  the  other,  it  is  his  rusticity, 
his  opeu-air  peasantliood,  which  equal¬ 
ly  separates  him  from  them.  M.  Maig¬ 
ron  does,  indeed,  allude  to  “border  bal¬ 
lads’’  ringing  in  the  brain.  But  he  says 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  frolicsome  ad¬ 
venture  in  which  the  fragments  of  the 
ballads  were  gathered;  of  the  carouses 
with  Liddlesdale  farmers  when  the 
novelist  “was  making  himself;’’  of 
courses  with  the  grayhounds  and  fox¬ 
hunts  in  the  pastoral  glens;  of  “burn¬ 
ing”  the  water  and  spearing  the  sal¬ 
mon;  of  the  familiarity  of  the  forester 
with  the  Laidlaws  and  the  Purdies; 
and  of  the  sportsman  with  his  favorite 
dogs,  which  inspired  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  introductions  to  the 
cantos  of  “The  Lay.”  The  French  ro¬ 
mancer  may  be  a  man  of  genius,  a  man 
of  letters,  an  archaeologist,  an  histor¬ 
ian,  a  man  of  society,  a  badaud  of  the 
Boulevards.  But  he  has  his  limits  and 
generally  his  hobby;  even  Balzac  is 
nothing  if  not  analytical.  As  for  Scott, 
he  is  everything  by  turns,  though  more 
at  home  with  the  peasant  than  the 
peer,  and  he  paints  everything  with 
equal  care  and  power,  from  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  a  Velazquez  to  “The  Chal¬ 
lenge”  of  a  Landseer,  or  the  humorous 
“Penny  Wedding”  of  a  Wilkie. 

In  that  respect,  as  in  another,  he  is 
most  nearly  approached  by  Dumas,  al¬ 
though  Dumas  w’as  essentially  Parisian 
and  Bohemian.  It  says  the  more  for 
the  French  feuilletoniste  and  improvisa- 
tore  that  he  could  evolve  bright  and 
plausible  studies  from  his  vivacious 
fancy  where  Scott  described  from  in¬ 
timate  knowiedge.  Dumas  is  the  only 
French  romancer  who  is  veritably  a 
raconteur.  From  start  to  finish,  having 
seized  the  attention,  he  holds  it,  while 
the  story  flows  smoothly  and  brightly. 
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In  bis  morbid  horror  of  being  dull  be 
had  the  best  of  safeguards.  Very  char¬ 
acteristic  is  bis  apology,  on  the  second 
page  of  “La  Tulipe  Noire,”  for  a  short 
preliminary  explanation.  For  once,  he 
had  left  la  belle  France  for  Holland; 
and  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  as  unfamiliar  to  Frenchmen  as  the 
polders,  the  wind  mills,  and  the  tulip 
gardens.  So  he  buttonholes  the  lecteur, 
“ce  vieil  ami,”  and  persuasively  en¬ 
treats  him  to  have  patience,  promising 
a  rich  reward.  “If  the  history  of  the 
time  and  the  year  were  not  insepar¬ 
ably  conected  with  the  scenes  we  have 
mentioned,  these  few  lines  of  explana¬ 
tion  that  we  are  going  to  give  might 
seem  superfluous;  but  we  warn  our  old 
friend— to  whom  we  always  promise 
pleasure  on  the  flrst  page,  and  with 
whom  we  try  our  best  to  keep  faith 
In  the  pages  that  follow— we  warn  him, 
we  say,  that  the  explanation  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  understanding  of  our 
story.”  We  translate  freely;  we  simply 
note  that  Dumas  finds  it  needful  to 
apologize  for  a  few  lines  of  indispen¬ 
sable  dullness.  Like  the  improvisatore 
who  drew  the  Lazzaroni  of  the  Cbiaia, 
or  like  the  bcottish  novelist,  he  felt 
that  any  explanation,  however  Indis¬ 
pensable,  was  a  defect  in  art.  Scott 
paid  a  certain  tribute  to  dullness  in  the 
introductions  of  Gandercleugh— intro¬ 
ductions  out  of  date  in  our  fast-living 
age — and  having  once  shaken  himself 
free  of  the  self-imposed  incubus,  he 
went  lightly  through  the  three  vol¬ 
umes.  Dumas,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
unconventional,  and  who,  like  Balzac, 
was  always  chased  by  Importunate 
creditors,  plunges  headlong  into  the 
feuilleton,  and  never  pauses  to  breathe 
till  he  has  tossed  the  last  proofs  to  the 
printers.  His  was  the  reckless  sublim¬ 
ity  of  the  Inspired  penny-a-liner.  Mar¬ 
vellous  w’ere  those  multiplied  tours  de 
force;  they  were  his  method,  and  the 
method  suited  him  to  perfection. 

Dumas  had  a  style  as  characteristi¬ 


cally  his  own  as  his  habit  of  entertain¬ 
ing  in  bis  stately  chateau  In  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  He  was  a  professor  of  the 
free-and-easy  school,  and  his  work 
would  have  lost  Infinitely  by  polishing. 
Yet,  though  bis  style  Is  as  careless  as 
that  of  Scott’s,  like  Scott’s  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  slipshod  about  it;  and  the  manner 
of  writing  was  like  the  style.  He  ran 
his  novels  of  the  “Three  Musketeers” 
and  “Monte  Christo”  simultaneously  in 
two  of  the  leading  Journals.  Once,  In¬ 
deed,  be  had  undertaken  to  drive  seven 
romances  abreast,  when  he  provoked 
the  sevenfold  lawsuit  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sudden  exodus  to  Algeria.  All 
the  time  he  was  breakfasting  at  Tor- 
toni’s,  supping  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris, 
and  dancing  attendance  in  foyers  and 
green-rooms  to  inhale  the  Incense  of  his 
flatterers.  He  scribbled  his  pages  of 
manuscript  as  he  could— in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  any  other  head  would  have 
been  splitting  after  the  carouse  of  the 
previous  night;  in  the  afternoon,  over 
the  cigar  and  the  absinthe  in  the  cafi. 
How  Scott,  seemingly  always  at  leis¬ 
ure,  accomplished  his  Herculean  tasks 
was  a  standing  subject  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  his  guests.  His  biographer  ex¬ 
plains  It,  in  a  measure,  by  early  rising 
and  regular  habits;  he  said  himself 
that  his  subjects  were  always  simmer¬ 
ing  in  his  brain,  when  thinning  bis 
woods  or  galloping  after  his  gray- 
bounds.  Dumas  was  irregularity  per¬ 
sonified,  and  could  never  spare  time  to 
think.  As  he  seldom  wrote  with  a 
bookshelf  within  reach,  be  could  sel¬ 
dom  consult  an  authority  or  verify  a 
reference.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  In  the 
preface  to  “Mes  B^tes”  that  he  made 
a  point  of  never  doing  so,  but  invaria¬ 
bly  trusted  to  a  phenomenal  memory. 
He  was  not  infallible,  for  in  the  open¬ 
ing  pages  of  that  book  his  memory 
thrice  plays  him  false;  but  what  mat¬ 
ter?  the  results  were  delightful.  Strong 
in  the  subscriptions  of  innumerable  ad¬ 
mirers  and  in  the  ever-increasing  sale 
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of  the  Journals  to  which  he  hired  him¬ 
self,  he  bid  defiance  to  the  critics.  But, 
indeed,  the  most  pedantic  of  his  review¬ 
ers  never  took  him  to  task  on  such  a 
count;  the  pyrotechnist  of  blazing  fic¬ 
tion  was  above  or  beneath  their  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  they  were  content  to 
look  on,  openmouthed,  at  feats  which 
savored  of  literary  legerdemain. 

Four  of  the  most  notable  French  his¬ 
torical  romancers  of  the  century  are 
singled  out  by  M.  Maigron  as  obvious¬ 
ly  inspired  by  Scott.  As  his  imitators, 
three  out  of  the  four  were  conspicuous¬ 
ly  wanting  in  some  of  the  rarer  gifts  by 
which  the  author  of  “Waverley”  be¬ 
witched  the  world.  Balzac  was  the 
solitary  exception,  and  “The  Chouans” 
make  us  almost  regret  that  he  drifted 
in  a  different  direction.  We  regret  and 
yet  we  are  not  inclined  to  complain,  for 
the  author  of  the  bitter-tasting  “Com- 
6die  Humaine’’  is  unapproachable  in 
his  own  genre.  No  one  was  a  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  Scott  than  Victor 
Hugo;  as  a  youth  of  eighteen  he  had 
been  lavish  of  praise,  though,  with  all 
the  vainglorious  confidence  of  a  gifted 
young  genius,  his  praise  was  tempered 
with  superciiious  criticism.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  resolved  to  show  the  master 
how  the  thing  should  be  done,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  world  a  great  histori¬ 
cal  novel.  He  renounced  the  austere 
principles  of  the  classical  school,  and 
recognized  that  vivid  local  color  and 
lively  realism  are  indispensable.  A 
literary  democrat  and  revolutionist,  he 
condescended  to  concern  himself  with 
the  lower  bourgeoisie,  and  even  the  very 
dregs  of  the  populace;  he  Is  free  to  an 
artistic  fault  in  depicting  their  rude 
manners  and  the  gross  license  of  their 
familiar  talk.  He  Is  brutally  outspok¬ 
en  where  Scott  Is  tactfully  suggestive. 
Like  Scott  he  has  marvellous  dramatic 
skill;  and  some  of  the  scenes  In  “Notre 
Dame”  are  as  powerful  as  any  in 
“Marlon  Delorme,”  or  “Le  Roi 
s’amuse.”  But  Hugo  had  nothing  of 


the  raconteur;  he  is  forever  indulging 
in  erudite  digre^ion,  and  is  intolerably 
tiresome  when  he  mounts  his  hobbies. 
Beginning  with  the  buffoonery  of  the 
mock  papal  election,  he  drags  out  the 
episode  to  inordinate  length.  Contrast 
this  with  the  opening  of  “Quentin  Dur- 
ward,”  where  the  raw  Scottish  lad,  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  David  Balfours  of 
later  days,  carries  us  at  once,  with  his 
light-hearted  prattle.  Into  the  middle  of 
the  subject,  and  towards  the  Innermost 
Intimacy  of  the  secretive  personage 
who  is  to  play  the  principal  part.  Hugo 
is  always  thinking  of  himself  first  and 
of  his  story  afterwards.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  his  success,  he  could  not  temper 
his  learning  with  discretion,  and  he  had 
a  passion  for  archaeology  and  Gothic 
architecture,  as  well  as  the  ambition  to 
rival  Scott.  Brimful  of  accumulated 
booklore,  which  doubtless  does  his  In¬ 
dustry  great  credit,  he  indicts  it  upon 
bis  unfortunate  readers  in  relation  to 
everything  and  nothing. 

Hugo  could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a 
more  fascinating  mise  en  scifne  than  the 
Paris  of  Louis  XI,  had  he  been  con¬ 
tent  to  introduce  its  picturesqueness  in¬ 
cidentally;  but  he  has  used  It  to  give 
us  a  handbook  rather  than  a  romance. 
We  have  heard  him  describe  the  decor¬ 
ations  of  the  hall  where  the  authorities 
received  the  Flemish  envoys;  we  have 
learned  much  about  the  constitution 
of  the  University;  and,  like  the  impa¬ 
tient  crowd,  we  long  for  the  business 
to  go  forward.  When  the  story  once 
gets  started.  It  is  interesting;  but  we 
soon  discover  to  our  sorrow  that  the 
prelude  Is  but  the  first  of  endless  diva¬ 
gations.  We  are  lectured  on  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  “the  City,”  on  the  contents  of 
a  carefully-kept  commonplace  book; 
even  Ravalllac,  the  assassin  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  future,  is  dragged  in  by  the  head 
and  shoulders  as  text  for  a  commentary 
of  several  pages.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  episode  is  that  where  the 
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superstitious  king,  with  the  physician 
who  dominated  him  through  the  terror 
of  death,  pays  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  sinister  repute.  Yet,  on 
reflection,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  strong  impression  to  our  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Louis  of  “Quentin  Dur- 
ward.”  Scott,  in  his  careless  study, 
with  his  unerring  insight,  has  antici¬ 
pated  in  every  essential  feature  the 
picturesque  and  elaborate  analysis  of 
Michelet.  We  see,  self-revealed,  the 
consummate  master  of  statecraft,  the 
man  of  the  future,  who  made  ruthless 
war  on  the  past,  and  consolidated  a 
tottering  kingdom  on  the  shattered 
wrecks  of  the  feudality.  We  see  him 
in  all  his  strange  contradictions— super¬ 
stitious  and  sacreligious;  tricking  the 
Virgin  with  sophistries  and  reserva¬ 
tions,  w’hile  most  voluble  in  prayer  and 
most  la\ish  in  vows;  never  letting  dig¬ 
nity  or  avarice  interfere  with  state¬ 
craft,  yet  never  forgetting  the  injury 
or  insult,  which  was  to  be  repaid  sooner 
or  later  with  accumulated  interest.  We 
see  the  tyrant  who  surrounded  himself 
with  mantraps  at  Plessis,  and  who 
gloated  over  the  anguish  of  his  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  infernal  cages  of  Loches, 
playing  the  good-humored  host  to  the 
hungry  Scottish  wanderer,  and  curious 
to  hear  his  crude  opinions  on  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  But  Hugo  leaves  his 
Louis  in  shadow.  The  King  comes  to 
visit  the  Archdeacon  anonymously,  and 
even  after  we  have  assisted  at  the  in¬ 
terview,  we  find,  on  consideration,  that 
he  has  scarcely  revealed  or  betrayed 
himself  to  us.  We  see  only  the  two 
secondary  characteristics  that  obvious¬ 
ly  dominated  him— the  greed  of  the 
gold  he  squandered  for  political  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  fear  of  death  with  future 
retribution. 

In  1826,  when  Scott  visited  Paris  a 
second  time,  another  of  his  ttisves  was 
presented  to  him,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny 
came  with  a  tribute  in  his  hand.  It 
was  that  clever  piece  of  admirable  Imi¬ 


tation  which  ran  rapidly  through  suc¬ 
cessive  editions,  and  may  still  be  read 
with  pleasure.  De  Vigny  had  the  poetic 
temperament,  but  neither  the  passion¬ 
ate  fire  nor  the  learned  pre-occupa¬ 
tions  of  Hugo.  He  set  himself  simply 
to  write  a  romantic  story,  and  he  did  it 
W’ell.  The  fault  of  “Cinq-Mars”  is  that 
the  imagination  is  on  the  curb  through¬ 
out,  and  that  the  book  is  too  closely 
copied  from  the  chronicles  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  There  is  little  of  the  purely  im¬ 
aginary  by-play  which  gives  a  double 
and  domestic  interest  to  such  novels  as 
“Quentin  Durward”  and  “Old  Mortal¬ 
ity.”  In  “Cinq-Mars”  there  are  three 
historical  personalities— the  King,  the 
Cardinal,  and  M.  le  Grand— who  crush 
out  all  others.  The  favorite  is  as  feeble 
of  will,  as  vacillating  in  action,  as  the 
monster  who  sacrificed  him;  and  every¬ 
thing  centres  in  the  great  minister. 
Yet,  if  we  compare  de  Vigny’s  elabor¬ 
ated  Cardinal  with  the  Richelieu  of 
Dumas,  only  incidentally  introduced, 
it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
We  do  not  profess  to  say  which  ap¬ 
proaches  more  nearly  to  the  truth,  but 
the  minister  of  Dumas  is  the  more 
probable,  as  he  is  infinitely  the  more 
impressive.  Dumas  dashes  in,  Velaz¬ 
quez-like,  a  Bismarck  of  the  day, 
whose  ambitions  were  as  superb  as  his 
methods  w^ere  remorseless.  There  is 
nothing  petty  about  him:  he  is  magni¬ 
ficent  even  in  his  state  crimes.  De 
Vigny  has  lowered  him  to  the  level  of 
Dumas’s  Mazarin,  an  intriguer  who 
turns  sycophant  and  liar  to  conciliate 
the  master  he  despises;  in  place  of  win- 
♦  nlng  his  instruments  by  generosity  and 
controlling  them  by  his  Imperious  gen¬ 
ius,  he  makes  himself  their  accomplice 
and,  not  infrequently,  their  tool.  Yet 
there  are  scenes  not  unworthy  of  Scott 
—scenes  of  no  ordinary  power  and  .of 
pathos  tempered  by  grim  humor— as 
when  the  King,  under  the  minister’s 
iron  hand,  consents  to  sacrifice  his 
dearest  friend  and  to  break  his  most 
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solemn  pledges.  Conspiring  himself 
against  that  intolerable  supremacy, 
Louis  surpasses  the  faithlessness  of  • 
Charles  I  to  Strafford,  although  at  the 
very  moment  he  suffers  prospectively 
the  pangs  of  undying  remorse.  There 
Is  originality  in  de  Vigny’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  son  Eminence  Orise,  whom  Du¬ 
mas,  perhaps  discreetly,  keeps  in  the 
background,  and  P6re  Joseph  is  almost 
as  much  a  problem  as  the  Iron  Mask. 
De  Vigny  dared  much,  and  we  believe 
he  exaggerated  in  bringing  that  myste¬ 
rious  counsellor  to  bend  over  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  chair  wuth  insidious  suggestions 
enforced  by  veiled  menace.  P6re 
Joseph  terrorized  all  the  wprld  through 
the  Cardinal,  but  we  may  doubt  if  be 
terrorized  the  Cardinal  himself.  Le 
Oondi  seems  more  true  to  the  life,  and 
in  the  part  he  plays  we  have  impres¬ 
sive  illustrations  of  the  loose  morals 
and  wild  license  of  the  time.  We  see 
the  short-sighted  Coadjutor  of  Dumas’s 
“Vlngt  Aus  aprfes,”  in  his  hot  youth — 
an  Incorrigible  duellist,  when  duelling 
was  punished  with  heavy  penalties, 
and  always  ready  to  throw  the  de¬ 
tested  soutane  at  his  heels.  Even  the 
grave  legist  de  Thou — who,  by  the  way, 
carries  his  conceptions  of  friendship  to 
theatrical  extravagance— is  induced,  as 
mere  matter  of  courtesy,  to  make  one 
in  a  mortal  combat.  “Cinq-Mars”  Is 
certainly  an  exciting  and  consecutive 
romance,  but  at  the  outset,  the  author 
makes  a  mistake  of  which  neither 
Scott  nor  Dumas  was  ever  guilty;  like 
Hugo,  he  keeps  us  waiting  Impatiently 
before  the  curtain  rises.  Doubtless  the 
fate  of  Urbain  Grandler  wms  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  but  the 
details  of  the  mock  trial  and  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  are  drawn  out  to  an  aggravat¬ 
ing  length.  Scott  would  have  dealt 
with  them  briefly  In  a  bare  suggestion 
of  horrors  and  abuses  that  would  have 
spoken  for  themselves. 

If  we  allude  to  the  “Charles  IX”  of 
Prosper  M6rim6e,  It  Is  because  M. 


Maigron  directs  special  attention  to  it, 
with  almost  unstinted  praise.  But 
M6rim6e  never  professed  to  write  a 
novel;  on  the  contrary,  he  modestly 
says  he  merely  contributes  a  romantic 
sketch  to  the  multifarious  literature  of 
the  St  Bartholomew.  A  sparkling  and 
original  study  it  is.  As  an  historian, 
he  takes  an  independent  view  of  the 
King’s  conduct,  adducing  strong  rea¬ 
sons  in  favor  of  bis  theory.  As  a 
raconteur,  he  writes  in  the  happiest 
style,  striking  the  sharp  key-note  in  the 
opening  pages,  where  the  well-born 
Huguenot,  riding  to  Paris  in  search  of 
fortune,  like  the  Coconnas  of  Le  Mole, 
falls  among  the  jovial  reitres  at  the 
hostelry  and  leaves  bis  horse  and  bis 
golden  crowns  behind  him.  M6rim6e 
published  his  “Chronicle”  in  1829,  and 
in  the  same  year  Balzac  brought  out 
“The  Chouans.”  As  we  said,  we  are 
tempted  to  regret  that  Balzac  did  not 
persevere  in  that  genre.  His  is  a  his¬ 
torical  romance,  pure  and  undiluted; 
for  that  searching  analysis  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  was  instinctive  in  him  only 
adds  to  the  realism  of  the  graphic  por¬ 
traiture.  For  once  he  resisted  the  be¬ 
setting  snare  of  himself  and  bis 
brothers  in  the  craft.  He  avoids  irrele¬ 
vant  digression.  By  an  odd  coinci¬ 
dence,  in  “Une  T6n6breuse  Affaire,” 
which  immediately  follows  “The  Chou¬ 
ans”  in  the  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  he  expounds  the  rule  of  con¬ 
scientious  writing,  which  In  “The 
Chouans”  he  happily  neglected.  “The 
picturesque  place  .  .  .  was  to  be  so 
fatal  to  the  personages  of  this  drama 
that  the  duty  of  an  historian  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  It.”  And  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  forest  and  to  perambulate  its  boun¬ 
daries  as  if  he  were  drawing  up  min¬ 
ute  information  for  an  estate  agent. 
We  do  not  see  the  necessity,  and  he  con¬ 
founds  the  topographer  with  the  novel¬ 
ist.  In  “The  Chouans”  he  describes,  no 
doubt,  and  describes  in  detail;  but  such 
descriptions  are  essential  to  the  wild 
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story  of  partisan  warfare,  as  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Verveuil  follows  her 
savage  guide  in  the  midnight  walk, 
through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  deep 
lanes  and  embushed  patches  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  w'hich  enabied  the  untrained  peas¬ 
antry  to  set  the  disciplined  Bieus  at  de¬ 
fiance.  So  Scott,  in  following  the  fly¬ 
ing  campaigns  of  Montrose,  dashes  in 
all  the  grand  scenery  of  wood  and 
water  which  gave  the  Highlanders 
their  field  of  victory  before  they  trod 
the  sable  scaffolds.  In  “The  Chouans.” 
mystery  is  admirably  maintained 
throughout.  The  Gars  plays  his  part 
in  inscrutable  disguises  under  the  keen 
eyes  of  Ck)rentin,  and  both  are  repre¬ 
sentative  types.  From  the’  first  our 
curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  Parisian 
beauty,  nor  is  it  satisfied  till  close  upon 
the  finish.  The  local  characters  fall  in 
harmoniously  with  the  gloomy  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  sombre  landscapes  and 
the  ruthless  war.  The  cynicism  of  the 
author  has  full  scope,  though  confined 
to  the  strictest  historical  veracity.  The 
rude  Breton  seigneurs,  ready  for  any 
deed  of  blood,  are  self-seekers  first,  and 
patriots  afterwards;  they  look  to  re¬ 
wards  rather  than  honor  or  loyalty.  The 
daring  smuggler,  who  has  called  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  contrabandists  to  arms, 
is  ready  to  rat  to  the  Republic  unless 
he  is  liberally  paid  in  advance.  It  is 
the  same  with  all,  even  with  the  patriot 
priest,  whose  fervid  appeals  are  in¬ 
spired  by  expectations  of  a  bishopric. 
As  for  the  peasants,  bred  in  misery 
and  ignorance,  they  are  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  wolves  whose  skins 
they  wear,  and  they  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  any  lingering  humanity  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  waging  a  holy  war. 
The  crafty  Pille-Mlche  is  a  Breton  Rob 
Boy;  Marche-a-Terre  is  a  Breton  “Du- 
gald  creature.” 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  impres¬ 
sive,  historically  or  artistically,  than 
the  contrast  between  the  Bretons  and 
the  Bieus.  The  light-hearted  soldiers. 


who  have  stood  the  siege  of  Mayence, 
are,  at  least,  as  reckless  of  their  lives 
•as  their  opponents.  But  while  the  Bret¬ 
on,  like  the  cornered  wolf,  accepts  the 
inevitable  with  stolid  resignation,  the 
Bleu  faces  danger  with  free-thinking 
gaiety.  The  wits  of  the  regiment  are 
never  more  cheerful  or  more  profanely 
trivial  in  their  talk  than  when  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  Unseen.  They  have 
cultivated  the  habit  of  taking  life  as 
a  farce,  and  are  as  sceptical  as  their 
enemies  are  superstitious.  As  for  the 
Commandant  Hulot,  the  Marshal  of 
“La  Cousine  Bette,”  he  is  the  French 
counterpart  of  Dugald  DaJgetty,  and 
scarcely  inferior.  As  loose  of  speech 
as  his  prototype  was  precise  and  pe¬ 
dantic,  he  fires  the  courage  of  his  sol¬ 
diers  by  appealing  to  them  with  the 
ribaldry  of  the  ranks.  In  the  most 
perilous  situations  his  curt  orders  are 
couched  in  broad  barrack-room  slang, 
and  they  are  responded  to  in  a  spirit 
of  disciplined  camaraderie.  The  rough- 
spoken  veteran  is  no  gentleman;  he 
represents  the  revolt  against  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  noblesse.  Nevertheless  he 
is  the  soul  of  soldierly  honor;  he  is 
ready  to  break  his  career  as  he  breaks 
his  cherished  sword,  at  the  dictation 
of  a  woman,  when  overridden  by  dis¬ 
honorable  orders  from  headquarters. 
Throughout  “The  Chouans”  the  char¬ 
acters  consistently  explain  themselves, 
and  the  action  never  flags.  As  we  fol¬ 
low  the  development  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  excitement,  we  receive  indelible 
Impressions  of  the  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  and  dramatic  episodes  of  a  war 
that  came  near  changing  the  future  of 
France. 

All  these  followers  of  Scott  were  men 
of  a  single  book,  so  far  as  the  historical 
romance  is  concerned.  All  had  caught 
the  breeze  of  popular  favor,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  no  one  of  them  was 
encouraged  to  follow  up  a  first  success. 
It  is  true  that  Hugo,  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  when  in  the  height  of  his 
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fame,  reverted  to  his  earlier  method, 
in  “Quatre-vingit-treize,”  which,  both  in 
constructive  skiii  and  profound  dra¬ 
matic  force,  makes  long  strides  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  immature  “Notre-Dame.” 
But  that  was  a  mere  interlude  in  his 
career.  Very  different  was  It  with 
Dumas,  who  came  with  a  rush  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  rest.  In  his 
own  opinion  he  was  superior  to  any  of 
them;  and,  in  his  own  line,  we  think 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  An  anecdote  in¬ 
dicates  the  man.  He  was  seated  at  a 
reception  on  a  sofa  by  the  side  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  when  he  was  asked  to  make 
a  little  room  for  Lady  Palmerston.  He 
drew  aside,  took  out  his  watch,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  requested  her  to  note  the  hour. 
She  did  so,  with  some  natural  suri)rise. 
“Remember,”  said  Alexandre,  “that  at 
this  hour  you  took  your  seat  between 
Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo.”  We  may 
smile,  but  we  cannot  wonder.  Dumas 
was  notoriously  devoured  by  vanity, 
and  a  less  tropical  temperament 
might  have  been  Intoxicated  by  the 
triumphs  he  achieved,  the  incense  he 
inhaled,  and  the  follies  which  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  encouraged,  in  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  feuilleton.  When  he 
was  in  fashion,  the  enthusiasm  for  him 
became  a  frenzy;  but  this  was  not  so 
at  first.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  such  a  genius,  or  such  a  knack, 
would  have  taken  the  world  by  storm, 
as  Scott  won  celebrity  at  once  with  his 
“Waverley,”  or  as  Byron  woke  one 
morning  to  find  himself  famous.  It 
was  not  so  with  Dumas.  Clever,  am¬ 
bitious  to  excess,  assiduous  in  his  court 
to  the  great  and  the  influential,  he  nev¬ 
ertheless  made  but  wearisome  progress 
till  his  grand  hit  on  the  stage  with 
“Henri  III.”  He  had  written  story 
after  story,  but  had  failed  to  attract 
any  attention  till  his  popularity  as  a 
dramatist  was  assured.  The  fact  was 
that  his  ambitions  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  stage,  and  the  early  nov¬ 
els  were  thrown  off  as  pot-boilers. 


though  one  or  two,  like  the  “Chevalier 
d’Harmental,”  show  some  of  his  most 
effective  work.  He  had  broken  ground 
with  his  “Isabel  de  Bavi§re,”  a  book 
which  M.  Maigron  somewhat  unfairly 
calls  typical,  for  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  M.  Buloz,  that  shrewd  man  of 
busincnss,  should  have  accepted  it  for 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Had  it 
appeared  when  Dumas  was  notoriously 
running  his  novel  manufactory,  we 
should  have  said  confidently  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Maquet  and  the  ap¬ 
prentices. 

After  taking  all  the  theatre-goers  by 
storm,  Dumas  failed  with  his  “Fils 
d’EmigrS,”  and  managers  began  to 
look  askance  at  his  pieces.  His  suc¬ 
cesses  had  given  him  the  prodigal  hab¬ 
its  of  his  Monte  Christo;  he  had  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  keep  up,  and  the  receipts  were 
declining.  Like  Scott,  when  reluctant¬ 
ly  informed  by  Ballentyne  that  the  sale 
of  the  latest  novel  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Dumas,  for  the  moment,  was  dis¬ 
mayed.  But  he  rallied  with  irrepres¬ 
sible  elasticity,  and  resolved  to  push 
his  fortunes  elsewhere.  His  story-tell¬ 
ing  had  hitherto  been  a  pis  alter;  now 
he  turned  to  it  In  earnest.  The  shock  of 
disappointment  seems  to  have  braced 
him  like  a  douche.  We  fancy  few  of 
his  admirers  remember  that  he  had 
passed  middle  age  when  he  flashed  out 
as  the  foremost  of  feuilletonistea ;  or 
how  brief  was  the  period  of  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  activity  before  the  melancholy 
eclipse.  Again  we  Inevitably  contrast 
him  with  Sc*ott.  Scott  was  a  man  of 
methodical  habits,  with  a  life-long  de¬ 
votion  to  the  studies  which  he  was  to 
turn  to  such  wonderful  account.  Du¬ 
mas  came  to  Paris  a  half-educated 
youth,  and  plunged  at  once  into  its  dis¬ 
sipations,  so  far  as  narrow  means 
would  permit.  Scott  burst  upon  the 
world  with  “Waverley,”  and,  making 
a  great  reputation  at  one  startling 
stroke,  paved  the  way  for  a  succession 
of  triumphs.  Dumas,  regarded  as  a 
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failure  or  a  mediocrity,  took  a  fresh 
start,  contending  with  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  as  well  as  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  editors  and  publishers. 

What  is  more,  when  Dumas  set  to 
w'ork  in  earnest,  the  most  unmethodical 
of  men  made  his  novels  a  pure  matter 
of  business.  Anthony  Trollope  never 
paid  more  attention  to  the  main  chance. 
Scott,  like  Fielding  and  Smollett,  like 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot, 
W'rote  from  inspiration;  these  writers 
concentrated  their  attention  on  their 
work  from  the  msthetlc  point  of  view, 
though  by  no  means  indifferent  to  ulti¬ 
mate  profit.  Dumas,  ambitious  as  be 
was,  was  the  most  sublime  of  penny-a- 
liners;  a  glorified  scribbler,  who  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  seeking  to  com¬ 
bine  the  maximum  of  gain  with  the 
minimum  of  labor.  He  even  conde¬ 
scended  to  sharp  practice.  He  bar¬ 
gained  with  his  editors  for  so  much  a 
line,  though  the  price  was  paid  in 
francs  and  not  in  sous.  Hence  the 
Afc’s,  the  O’s,  and  the  C'est  Men's  which 
are  continually  interpolated,  with  a  line 
to  each.  The  taciturn  Grimaud  w’as  a 
lucrative  invention,  for  Grimaud,  in  his 
rOlc  only  speaks  in  monosyllables. 
Grimaud  ran  unnoticed  through  “Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires,”  but  in  the  sequel 
the  long-suffering  editor  lost  patience. 
He  might  as  well  have  waited,  for 
“Vingt  Ans  apr6s”  was  nearly  at  an 
end.  However,  he  sent  the  author  a 
note  of  remonstrance,  saying  that  Gri¬ 
maud  must  either  be  silenced  or  speak 
to  more  purpose.  Dumas  w’as  disgust¬ 
ed,  but  killed  him  on  the  spot.  It  was 
for  a  different  reason  that  Trollope  dis¬ 
posed  of  Mrs.  Proudie,  on  overhearing 
the  talk  of  two  Cambridge  undergradu¬ 
ates. 

Dumas  was  not  only  inclined  to 
scamp  his  work,  reckless  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  gratified  his  vanity,  but  he 
W'as  the  merest  creature  of  Impulse. 
His  negro  blood  came  out  in  the  gor¬ 
geous  Oriental  coloring  of  romances 


like  “Monte  Christo,”  and  in  the  freaks 
in  w'hich  he  indulged,  regardless  of  con¬ 
sequences.  In  order  to  accept  the 
mission  to  Algeria,  he  broke  seven  en¬ 
gagements  with  as  many  journals.  As 
he  killed  Grimaud  because  Grimaud 
ceased  to  pay,  so  a  fancy  for  a  Hying 
trip  to  Chfiteau-Thierry  induced  him, 
as  he  confessed,  to  put  an  end  to  Por- 
thos,  though  he  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  end  of  the  giant  came  nat¬ 
urally  enough  wdien  he  was  crushed 
under  falling  rocks  in  the  cavern,  but 
Dumas,  characteristically,  w’as  loath  to 
to  let  him  go  without  the  melodramatic 
and  improbable  premonitions  which 
came  in  profitable  as  “copy.”  They 
obviously  Injure  the  episode,  but  they 
meant  money  which  would  be  useful 
for  the  little  trip.  We  must  take  Du¬ 
mas  as  he  is,  with  the  blemishes  as 
well  as  the  beauties,  and  perhaps  the 
former  excite  our  admiration  even 
more  than  the  latter.  He  is  thought¬ 
less  of  the  future  in  his  novels  as  in 
his  habits,  and  when  shaping  out  an 
effective  situation  he  seldom  considers 
the  credible.  The  value  of  the  Spada 
treasure  was  really  moderate,  and  Du¬ 
mas  actually  appraises  it.  Monte 
Christo  breaks  all  bounds  as  the  prodi¬ 
gal  millionaire,  and,  after  scattering 
money  broadcast  with  both  hands,  he 
devises  by  will  about  four  times  his 
original  capital.  The  author  had  so  far 
committed  himself  that  he  could  not 
retract,  or  more  probably  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  beginning  of  the  story.  So 
his  Instinct  for  immediate  stage  effect 
makes  him  keep  his  leading  personages 
to  the  front,  for  then  he  is  sure  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gallery. 
Porthos,  after  his  easy  life  at  Bracleux, 
must  have  ridden,  at  least,  eighteen  or 
twenty  stone.  The  astute  Aramls  has 
to  send  a  flying  courier  from  Vannes  to 
Paris  with  new’s  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  race  is  against  time  and 
d’Artagnan,  w’ho  “w’ill  run  it  on  his 
legs  If  his  horse  fails  him.”  For  his 
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messenger,  Aramis  pitches  on  the  cor¬ 
pulent  and  short-winded  Porthos.  The 
hero  wins,  but  he  marks  the  route  he 
takes  with  dying  horses,  and  reaches 
the  goal  in  such  dramatic  prostration 
that  the  boots  must  be  slit  from  his 
swollen  legs  as  he  sinks  Into  stertorous 
slumber.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy,  or  the 
premature  collapse  of  that  titanic 
strength,  and  the  fateful  message  to 
Fouqu6  had  miscarried. 

With  Dumas’s  way  of  writing,  such 
flaws  were  inevitable.  When  we  re¬ 
member  how  the  novels  were  dashed 
off,  we  can  only  marvel  at  their  com¬ 
pleteness  and  consistency.  “Monte 
Christo”  though  a  blaze  of  fantastic 
pyrotechny,  was,  in  some  measure,  his¬ 
torical,  for  it  deals  episodically  with 
the  incidents  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
The  picturesque  name  and  aspect  of 
the  rocky  island  had  struck  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fancy  when  yachting  off  the  Tus¬ 
can  coast  with  the  sons  of  Prince 
J6rome.  What  suggested  the  “Musket¬ 
eers”  we  know  not,  save  that  Dumas 
had  already  put  “Henri  III”  on  the 
stage,  and  had  made  his  proofs  in  the 
telling  reproduction  of  the  manners 
and  talk  of  the  period.  Its  transcen¬ 
dent  success  surpassed  his  most  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations.  The  tone  ex¬ 
actly  hit  the  Parisian  taste.  Each 
morning  the  boulevardier  could  indulge 
himself  with  a  scrap  of  such  melo¬ 
drama  as  ran  into  flve  acts  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  It  was  a  taste  that  grew, 
like  the  sipping  of  absinthe,  till  it  be¬ 
came  a  craving.  The  national  predilec¬ 
tion  for  vanities  and  vices  was  grati¬ 
fied.  and  the  national  pride  was  flat¬ 
tered  and  befooled.  The  viveurs  of  the 
Caf6  Anglais  and  the  Maison  Dor6e, 
the  correct  duellists  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  Vincennes,  saw  heroic 
prototypes  in  the  martial  swaggerers 
of  the  Hotel  de  Tr^ville,  who  cracked 
flasks  of  wine  by  the  dozen,  and  risked 
their  careless  lives  for  a  bagatelle. 
Their  qualities  were  all  transcendental. 
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Each  man  of  any  note  was  a  master  of 
subtle  sword-play;  what  would  have 
happened  if  Dumas’s  favorite  heroes 
had  been  pitted  against  each  other  in 
fair  fight  may  well  be  subject  of  spec¬ 
ulation.  “Les  Quarente-Cinq”  is  essen- 
tialiy  a  duelling  romance.  If  the  King 
and  his  jester,  with  Bussy  and  Saint 
Luc,  had  been  set  to  fight  a  main, 
would  their  unparalled  skill  have  made 
them  practically  invulnerable,  or  would 
they  have  ended  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats?  Dumas’s  favorite  Frenchmen 
have  their  weaknesses,  but  they  are 
models  of  loose  chivalry  according  to 
their  lights.  We  feel  that  Bussy  is  in 
an  embarrassing  position  when  the 
Comte  de  Monsoreau  gives  him  proofs 
of  a  brotherly  friendship  that  was  rare 
in  that  self-seeking  Court.  But  the 
path  of  honor  is  plain:  his  duty  Is  to 
his  paramour,  and  he  is  honorably  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  husband  he  betrays.  In 
fact,  the  morality  is  thoroughly  Gallic. 
Young  d’Artagnan,  in  one  of  his  rare 
moments  of  reflection,  contrasts  his 
frenzied  passion  for  the  fiendish  Miladl 
with  his  “pure  love”  for  Madame  Bona- 
leux— who  was  a  married  woman.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  feuilletoniate 
pandered  seductively  to  patriotic  preju¬ 
dices.  At  that  time  the  Englishman 
was,  perhaps,  even  more  unpopular 
with  the  mob  of  Paris  than  now;  for 
long  afterwards  the  Anglais  pour  rire 
grinned  on  us  from  every  print-shop  in 
the  Rue  Rlvoli.  In  the  “Impressions 
de  Voyage,”  when  the  traveller  tells 
his  very  best  stories,  it  is  always  an 
English  eccentric  who  plays  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  role;  and  when  Athos,  in  despond¬ 
ent  mood,  contemplates  the  relief  of 
suicide,  he  says  he  will  challenge  three 
of  the  Cardinal’s  Guards,  or  six  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  In  England  it  was  a  popular 
article  of  faith  that  one  Briton  could 
“lick  three  frog-eaters;”  so,  after  all, 
Dumas  was  only  turning  the  tables. 

When  “The  Musketeers”  had  taken 
Paris  by  storm,  Dumas,  like  the  author 
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of  the  “Comfedie,”  came  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  resolution.  He  resolved  to  write 
the  romantic  history  of  the  later  Valois 
and  Bourbons.  The  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  were  such  scraps  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  he  had  picked  up  for  his  dra¬ 
matic  purposes,  and  the  fruits  of  some 
desultory  reading  as  a  clerk  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  gathered 
more  as  he  went  along,  for  on  occasion 
he  was  capable  of  bursts  of  drudgery. 
Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than  the 
admirable  skill  with  which  he  “con¬ 
veys”  whole  pages  from  musty  me¬ 
moirs,  transposing  them  almost  beyond 
recognition  with  a  slight  transfusion  of 
color  and  fire.  His  d’Artagnan  is  the 
d’Artagnan  of  Courtilz  de  Sandras;  his 
Mazarin  is  transferred  bodily  from  the 
same  book;  and  yet  they  are  idealized 
without  ceasing  to  be  portraits.  In 
the  series,  rapidly  thrown  off,  he  ob¬ 
serves  no  chronological  sequence.  The 
“Chevalier  de  la  Maison  Rouge,”  for 
example,  and  the  “M6moires  d’un 
M6decln”  came  between  “La  Reine 
Margot”  and  “La  Dame  de  Monso- 
reau.”  System  of  any  sort  is  absolute¬ 
ly  antipathetic  to  Dumas,  and  he  in¬ 
dulges  each  passing  whim  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  our  delight. 

Yet  the  more  we  marvel  at  his  meth¬ 
ods,  the  more  we  admire  the  work. 
Writing  almost  at  haphazard,  he  has 
thrown  off  a  story  of  this  period  to 
which  many  who  cannot  read  even  the 
glowing  pages  of  Michelet  are  indebted 
for  all  their  knowledge.  Dumas  excels 
in  portraiture;  he  surpasses  himself  in 
dialogue.  If  Scott  stood  sponsor  to  the 
works  of  Ranke,  we  suspect  Dumas 
may  claim  the  paternity  of  many  a 
thoughtful  and  ponderous  piece  of  his¬ 
tory,  As  in  Scott’s  case,  it  was  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  made  him  strike  the  vein 
he  worked  with  such  success,  first 
upon  the  stage  and  afterwards  in  the 
fcuiUeton.  One  day,  turning  the  pages 
of  Anquetil  in  a  library,  he  was  struck 
with  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Henry 


of  Guise.  It  suggested  his  play  of 
“Henri  III,”  and  originated  the  long 
gallery  of  portraiture,  from  Marguerite 
of  Valois  to  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
portraiture  is  almost  exhaustive,  and 
yet  in  the  selection  there  are  evidences 
of  caprice.  Some  of  the  most  romantic 
figures  are  barely  outlined:  Crillon  is 
merely  brought  in  incidentally,  and  we 
doubt  if  Biron  is  mentioned  at  all.  The 
explanation  probably  is  that,  though 
brave,  they  were  but  “copper  cap¬ 
tains.”  Considering  his  light  literary 
equipment,  and  his  careless  habits  of 
scribbling,  Dumas  shows  instinctive 
skill,  not  only  in  his  development  of 
character,  but  also  in  his  choice. 

The  Gascon  is  a  favorite  type  of  Du¬ 
mas — sometimes  brave,  sometimes  cow¬ 
ardly,  always  a  blusterer,  but  shrewd 
and  self-seeking  as  the  proverbial  Scot. 
D’Artagnan  begins  as  the  hot-headed 
boy  who  challenges  the  three  famous 
swordsmen  of  the  Hotel  de  Trevllle, 
with  the  almost  certain  assurance  of 
ending  his  career  prematurely.  It  is  an 
evil  chance  in  the  game  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  play.  With  experience  and 
disillusionment  he  matures  into  the 
shrewd  veteran  of  fortune,  who 
“bluffs”  the  anxious  Mazarin  as  matter 
of  calculation,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
unbuckles  his  sword  and  nearly  breaks 
his  heart  when  he  finds  a  master  in  the 
imperious  boy-monarch.  Nogaret 
d’Epernon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
southern  adventurer,  with  an  insatiate 
greed  for  gold,  and  but  small  courage 
to  back  his  cunning.  Yet  the  d’Eper¬ 
non  of  the  “Quarante-Cinq,”  grown 
confident  with  successful  suppleness, 
with  his  “perfandions”  and  his  airs  of 
Matamoro,  is  the  same  with  the  mignon 
of  the  Dame  de  Monsoreau,  making 
Boabdll  passes  with  the  consecrated 
sword,  while  shirking  the  duel  with 
Bussy  by  a  midnight  murder.  Nor  Is 
the  transformation  of  Athos  unnatural, 
though  it  suggests  problems  for  psy¬ 
chologists;  for  there  are  scenes  where 
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Dumas  takes  life  very  seriously,  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  Balzac.  The  mis¬ 
ogynist  has  been  seeking  oblivion  in 
the  brawls  and  debauches  of  which  all 
the  time  he  is  heartily  ashamed.  He 
casts  off  the  cuirass,  takes  leave  of  his 
reckless  comrades,  is  sobered  by  the 
responsibilities  of  paternity,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  model  father  and  seigneur.  The 
revolution  was  complete,  and  the  re¬ 
action  was  consequently  rapid.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  probable  than  that  the  Comte 
de  la  F6re,  rehabilitated  In  his  own  es¬ 
teem,  of  stainless  repute,  and  the  soul 
of  honor,  should  have  imposed  on  the 
masterful  young  King  when  he  re¬ 
proached  him  with  a  breach  of  faith. 
Had  Louis  been  familiar  with  the  mus¬ 
keteer’s  past,  the  interview  might  have 
ended  more  to  his  advantage.  Nor, 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  remem¬ 
bering  the  incalculable  issues  of  the 
immediate  future,  can  we  recall  a  more 
powerful  scene  than  that  of  Mazarln’s 
death-bed.  He  must  part  with  the  mil¬ 
lions  that  lie  heavy  on  his  soul,  but  the 
ruling  passion  is  still  strong  in  death— 
the  ingrained  avarice  of  a  grasping  life 
which  ’makes  him  cling  to  his  gains. 
He  draws  each  breath  with  pain;  yet 
his  avaricious  spirit  rebels  against  the 
testament  by  which  he  makes  the  King 
sole  legatee.  Meanwhile,  the  cynical 
Colbert  stands  chuckling  behind  the 
curtains— untouched,  with  all  his  saga¬ 
city,  by  that  lesson  of  the  vanity  of 
ambition. 

Scott’s  romance,  in  its  all-embracing 
sympathy,  brings  us  into  touch  with 
all  classes  of  society.  In  “Ivanhoe,” 
Gurth  and  Wamba  give  voice  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  serf,  and  the  high-born 
Cedric  is  eloquent  of  the  griefs  of  the 
oppressed  Saxon.  In  “Quentin  Dur- 
ward,’’  the  case  of  the  turbulent  L16- 
geols  is  fairly  set  out.  But  Dumas,  as 
romancer,  whether  wittingly  or  not,  en¬ 
ters  so  entirely  Into  the  spirit  of  the 
Court  as  to  ignore  the  sufferings  of  the 
miserable  commons  and  the  abuses 
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which  precipitated  the  Revolution.  He 
lauds  the  free-handed  generosity  of 
Richelieu,  as  he  satirizes  the  meanness 
of  Mazarin;  but  both  the  Cardinals, 
like  our  Wolsey,  drew  their  princely 
revenues  from  a  shameless  accumula¬ 
tion  of  benefices  and  sinecures.  It 
engages  our  sympathies  for  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Fouquet,  the  Augustan  patron  of 
letters  in  an  iron  age;  yet  Fouquet  had 
amassed  the  fortune,  which  he  was 
forced  to  disgorge,  by  the  ruthless  ex¬ 
action  of  taxes  which  should  have  gone 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State.  Some  of 
the  traits  of  conduct  with  which  Du¬ 
mas  credits  him  are  sublime,  but  the 
author  cannot  make  us  feel  that  his 
retribution  was  unmerited. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all 
Dumas’s  portraits  is  that  of  the  hero 
of  the  “Henriade,”  who  is  really  the 
central  figure  In  the  three  most  striking 
novels.  All  the  intrigue  revolves 
around  the  B&arnais,  all  the  interest  is 
concentrated  on  him;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  know  his  future,  for  otherwise 
the  excitement  would  be  intense.  That 
is  the  fatal  fiaw  in  most  historical  ro¬ 
mance,  when  purely  historical,  and  It 
was  a  mistake  which  Scott  always 
avoided.  But  Dumas’s  youth  of  Des¬ 
tiny  is  a  cleverly-devised  psychological 
enigma,  which  even  the  most  penetrat¬ 
ing  intelligences  cannot  read.  Supposed 
to  be  protected  by  supernatural  pow¬ 
ers,  though  powerless  himself,  he  is  a 
perpetual  terror  to  the  most  powerful. 
The  We  noire  of  the  unscrupulous 
Catherine,  he  is  detested  by  the  Guises, 
proscribed  by  the  League,  and  reason¬ 
ably  mistrusted  by  the  fighting  Hugue¬ 
nots.  The  capricious  favor  of  the  in¬ 
sane  King  only  aggravates  his  perils. 
He  is  still  an  enigma  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  whom  he  has  taken  to  his  in¬ 
most  political  confidence  when  Chicot 
comes  to  the  Court  of  Navarre  on  his 
scabreux  mission.  “It  is  lmi)ossibIe  to 
say  what  the  King  knows  or  does  not 
know,”  dryly  remarks  Marguerite  to 
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the  envoy.  Even  his  courage  is  of  that 
enigmatical  quality  which  is,  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  to  be  distinguished  from  cow¬ 
ardice.  “No,  never  did  I  see  such  a 
coward  as  you,  sire,”  exclaims  Chicot, 
when  in  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  nerves 
the  King  has  led  the  way  at  the  storm 
of  Cahors.  Politic  in  everything  ex¬ 
cept  his  fleeting  but  passionate  amours, 
at  least  as  loose  in  his  principles  as  in 
his  loves,  from  the  time  he  was  tread¬ 
ing  among  pitfalls  at  the  Louvre  with 
the  foot  and  head  of  the  wizard-hunter 
of  the  Pyrenees,  we  are  watching  the 
natural  development  of  the  man  who 
freely  forgave  his  enemies  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  and  lightly  risked 
eternal  salvation  to  win  a  crown.  The 
portrait  is  etched  in  with  vitriol,  though 
it  seems  lightsome  as  a  figure  by  Fra¬ 
gonard. 

Dumas  was  no  saint,  but  emphatical¬ 
ly  a  Frenchman  of  his  world;  yet  in  all 
his  novels  he  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  epicene  and  sensuous  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  latest  schools.  He  has  none 
of  the  coarseness  of  Paul  de  Kock. 
Perhaps,  when  making  up  his  last  ac¬ 
counts,  he  could  scarcely,  like  Scott, 
have  said  conscientiously  that  he  had 
never  written  a  line  he  regretted.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  he  does  not  go  much  far¬ 
ther  than  Thackeray  aspired  to  go, 
when  he  wished  that  the  conventional¬ 
ities  or  the  prudery  of  English  opinion 
would  permit  him  to  paint  men  as  they 
are.  In  France  the  novelist  has  far 
wider  licence,  and  Dumas  did  not 
abuse  it.  The  epochs  he  deals  with 
were,  at  least,  as  loose  as  any  that  had 
gone  before  or  that  came  after.  Any 
veracious  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  time  must  be  in  the  style  of  a 
Grammont,  a  Casanova,  or  a  Louvet. 
Amours  and  political  intrigue  gave  the 
zest  to  life,  and  it  was  bard  to  say 
what  was  the  more  serious  business. 
Of  all  the  seven  sacraments,  that  of 
marriage  was  held  in  most  contempt. 


Otbellos  were  rare,  and  exhibitions  of 
jealousy  were  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  That  Henry  of  Navarre  should 
close  his  eyes  to  the  occupants  of  his 
wife’s  famous  closet  was  all  in  the 
terms  of  their  compact.  But  Coconnas 
parades  his  good  fortune  about  the 
Court  as  the  notorious  paramour  and 
paid  proUgt  of  Madame  de  Nevers,  and 
de  Carmanges  can  boast  of  the  favors 
of  the  Duchess  de  Montespan,  the  cold- 
hearted  Egerla  of  the  League.  Both 
these  exalted  ladies  were  much  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  were 
the  talk  of  the  gossip-loving  court. 
Their  husbands  and  brothers  had  any 
number  of  daggers  at  their  disposal; 
but,  contemptuous  of  the  law  as  they 
were,  they  conformed  to  the  sentiments 
of  society.  A  rival  might  be  danger¬ 
ous,  but  seldom  a  husband.  Jealousy 
had  gone  out  of  date  with  the  wild 
Provengal  legends  of  the  troubadour. 
In  those  days,  to  put  it  bluntly,  it  was 
the  fashion  for  ladies  to  keep  gentle¬ 
men,  and  the  Danaes  descended  on 
their  impecunious  cavaliers  in  welcome 
showers  of  gold.  Aramls,  when  he  ex¬ 
changed  the  cuirass  for  the  cassock— 
Aramis,  who  was  to  become  head  of 
the  pious  propagandists  of  the  Jesuits, 
had  been  living  on  the  bounties  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Fronde.  The  superb  Por- 
thos,  fitting  himself  out  for  the  Ro¬ 
chelle  campaign,  turns  the  screw  like 
a  Jewish  usurer  on  the  wife  of  the 
procureur.  The  only  moral  law  in  force, 
and  it  was  enforced  by  self-interest, 
was  that  which  secured  the  King  in 
his  rights  of  free  vinerie.  All  that  polite 
immorality  Dumas  has  described  for 
us,  with  a  truth  that  leaves  nothing  to 
desire,  with  the  verve  that  is  exception¬ 
ally  his  own,  and  with  a  delicacy  we 
should  not  have  expected.  When  we 
think  of  the  opportunities  for  scabreur 
scenes  and  provocative  coloring,  we 
are  amazed  at  his  sobriety  and  self- 
restraint. 
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The  mystic  spell  which  Vivian 
wrought  for  the  undoing  of  Merlin 
finds  its  counterpart  even  in  this  dying 
century,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  re¬ 
gard  as  a  time  more  prosaic  than  any 
that  the  old  world  has  looked  upon. 
Charms  and  spells  of  many  kinds  are, 
if  I  may  believe  my  brown  friends,  as 
much  the  things  of  every  day  in  the 
year  of  grace  1S99,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  in  the  time  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  all  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  forests,  and,  so  living, 
have  learned  to  love  the  jungle  and  its 
free,  spacious  life,  know  that  there  is 
one  magic,  one  spell  that  can  hold  a 
man  prisoner  for  all  his  years,  making 
him  as  much  a  captive  of  the  forest,  as 
much  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  as  was 
Merlin’s  self  lying  in  his  death-like 
sleep,  amid  the  wild  woods  of  Broce- 
liande. 

Those  in  whose  hearts  the  spell  has 
worked  need  no  aid  from  me  to  remind 
them  of  those  thousand  things  which 
go  to  the  making  of  the  most  resist¬ 
less 'of  all  fascinations;  but  how  am  I 
to  find  words  to  tell  of  the  forest’s 
magic  so  that  folk  who  have  never 
come  under  its  influence  may  read  and 
understand?  How  can  I  hope  to  write 
of  that,  which  to  me  is  a  thing  so 
real,  in  such  a  guise  that  those  who 
have  never  experienced  the  spell  shall 
be  able  to  realize  something  of  it  in 
imagination?  Truly,  it  is  an  essay  in 
the  impossible,  for  no  mere  words  can 
work  so  great  a  miracle.  You  must 
feel  the  fascination  of  the  forest  in  the 
innermost  fibres  of  your  being,  you 
must  suffer  the  eye  to  become  filled 
with  seeing  and  the  ear  to  overflow 
with  the  fulness  of  its  music,  before 
ever  the  Spirit  of  the  Jungle  can  come 
to  possess  you,  before  its  voice  can 


make  Itself  beard  “not  only  in  the 
dead,  unhappy  night,  when  the  rain 
is  on  the  roof,’’  but  even  in  the  noisiest 
places  of  this  noisy  earth,  crying  to  you 
to  come  back  once  more  to  the  forests, 
whose  creepers  have  twined  themselves 
about  your  heart. 

How  well  I  remember  with  what  a 
wild  delight  I  heard  once  more  the 
rumble  and  the  roar  of  London  on  my 
return  to  England,  after  my  second 
six-years’  sojourn  in  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  How  the  muddy  streets,  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  news-boys,  the  lurch¬ 
ing  omnibuses,  the  hurrying  hansoms, 
the  eager  crowds  of  foot-passengers 
jostling  one  another  on  the  pavements, 
the  bustle,  the  scurry,  the  murky  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  pulsing  beat  of  the  busy 
life,  the  indescribable  noise  and  smell 
and  sight  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
towns  set  my  heart  throbbing  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  my  blood  dancing  through 
my  veins!  How  keen  is  the  pleasure 
of  a  return  to  Europe,  after  long  years 
of  banishment,  none  save  the  exile 
knows;  and  yet,  in  little  more  than  a 
month  after  my  arrival,  as  I  walked 
up  the  broad  staircase  of  that  prosaic 
building,  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
the  voice  of  the  jungle,  the  voice  that 
will  not  be  still,  rang  out  calling  to  me 
to  come  back,  and  made  me  of  a  sud¬ 
den  unutterably  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 
I  was  not  conscious  of  anything  in  my 
surroundings  that  could  have  suggested 
the  running  rivers  under  the  broad 
canopies  of  trees  for  which,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  I  was  sick  with  longing;  but, 
none  the  less,  the  voice  M’as  there,  call¬ 
ing,  calling,  and  giving  me  no  peace. 

“I  don’t  know  what  has  come  to  me,” 
I  said  to  one  who  walaed  by  my  side. 
“I  want  to  be  back  in  the  jungle— back 
in  the  great,  quiet,  shady  places,  with 
the  song  of  the  birds  and  insects  sound- 
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ing  in  my  ears,  with  the  patter  of  the 
brooks  playing  their  unending  accom¬ 
paniment,  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
among  the  tree-tops,  and  the  great 
olive  eddies  in  the  deep  water-pools 
under  the  green  branches.  I  want  to 
see  It  all  again  badly,  badly!” 

My  companion  looked  at  me,  rather 
sadly,  I  thought  “Already?” 

I  nodded,  and  fell  silent;  but  the 
voice  called  unceasingly,  and  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  listen.  My  companion 
turned  to  do  the  shopping,  and  I  stood 
by  in  silence,  fearing  to  give  pain  by 
further  speech,  while  the  strange  rest¬ 
lessness  set  my  limbs  a-tingling.  I 
wondered  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
forest-sickness  falling  upon  me  In  so 
unlikely  a  place — among  the  jostling 
crowds  of  black-coated,  trim-gowned 
respectabilities,  and  why,  when  I  knew 
myself  to  be  so  thoroughly  well-off 
where  I  was,  I  should  long  for  a  land 
in  which,  as  I  was  fully  aware,  I  had 
often  been  supremely  uncomfortable. 

Our  purchases  made,  we  returned  to 
the  head  of  the  staircase  and  began  to 
descend.  Suddenly  I  stood  still;  the 
walls  were  hung  with  engravings,  and 
one  of  them,  seen  unconsciously  as  I 
mounted  the  stairs,  was,  I  now  recog¬ 
nized,  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
Juogle-splrit  twanged  his  song  of  wel¬ 
come  and  reminder  to  me,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  his  votary.  It  was  an  en¬ 
graving  of  some  scene  in  a  nameless 
land— the  land  of  fancy,  may  be — just 
two  glorious  banks  of  foliage  and 
tangled  vegetation,  the  trees  fighting 
for  standing-room  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  like  wild  beasts  around  a 
drinking-pool,  the  trunks  leaning  out 
over  the  river,  their  boughs  nearly 
touching  from  the  opposite  banks 
above  a  rapid,  down  which  a  whitened, 
broken,  splashing,  torrent  of  water 
rushed  wildly.  It  was  so  like  many 
scenes  that  were  dear  to  me,  so  like 
many  falls  in  which  I  had  risked  life 
and  limb  with  a  delight  past  all  telling. 


so  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  forest¬ 
land  I  loved  so  well,  a  land  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
that  even  as  I  looked  at  it  the  nostalgia 
was  bitter  to  me,  and  my  bones  were 
restless  to  be  off  and  away. 

“Would  you  never  be  content  to  live 
quietly  at  home?”  my  companion  asked, 
sighing;  and  I  answered  “Never!” 
knowing  that  in  that  one  word  I  spoke 
the  truth. 

Is,  then,  this  love  of  the  wilderness 
a  madness,  or  is  the  spell  that  the 
jungle  works  stronger  and  more  mys¬ 
terious  than  all  human  magic? 

The  fascination  which  the  forest  ex¬ 
ercises  over  those  among  us  who  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  can,  none  the 
less,  be  traced  to  some  of  its  more  ob¬ 
vious  sources.  Its  aloofness,  its  melan¬ 
choly,  its  splendid  freedom,  its  infinite 
variety  which  is  still  ever  the  same,  its 
secrets  held  so  closely,  yet  revealed  so 
lavishly  to  one  who  studies  it  with  the 
eyes  of  love,— all  these  are  things  to 
which  so  much  of  its  glamor  is  due. 

As  you  leave  the  scattered  Malay  vil¬ 
lages,  and  enter  the  forest,  quitting  the 
garish  sun-glare  of  the  tropics,  and 
exchanging  it  for  the  dark  green  twi¬ 
light  of  the  land  that  lies  sleepifig  be¬ 
neath  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  spread¬ 
ing  boughs  and  tangled  creepers,  you 
seem  to  put  off  the  things  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  earth  and  to  roam  once  more  as 
did  the  first  man,  through  a  world  that 
is  straight  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker. 
The  bnishwood,  which  you  have  parted 
to  enable  you  to  squeeze  your  way 
through  its  protecting  barrier,  closes 
behind  you;  the  crowing  of  the  village 
cocks,  the  bleating  of  the  goats,  the 
squeaking  low  of  the  kine  down  in  the 
distance,  and  the  silence  of  the  prime¬ 
val  world  falls  heavily  around  you.  It 
is  early  morning,  perhaps,  and  the  glad 
clamor  of  all  the  forest  creatures  is 
resounding  down  the  vast  aisles  of 
trees.  The  shriek  of  the  parrots,  the 
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thrilling  lilt  of  the  Mrau-Mrau  thrushes, 
the  far-carrying  call  of  the  selanting, 
the  musical  loot  of  the  argus-pheasant, 
the  twitter  of  a  myriad  tiny  birds  hid- 
hen  in  the  dense  foliage,  the  bark  and 
howl  of  a  troop  of  si&mang  apes,  the 
busy  whirr  and  ticking  of  thousands  of 
tree  insects  and  ciccuke,  ail  combine  to 
make  that  joyful  chorus  by  which  the 
denizens  of  the  jungle  make  known  to 
their  Maker  their  thanks  for  the  life 
that  is  in  them,  and  for  His  good  gift 
of  daylight,  that  ever  comes  to  them  as 
a  fresh  blessing,  a  new  and  glad  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  to  such  music  as  this 
that  God,  in  the  beginning,  looked  upon 
His  new-made  world,  and  saw  that  It 
was  good. 

The  trees,  fresh  washed  with  dew, 
drip  softly  as  the  moisture  trickles 
down  their  leaves,  and  all  things  glis¬ 
ten  with  a  jewelled  sheen.  Across 
your  path  the  great  spiders  of  the 
woods  have  woven  delicate  gossamer 
webs,  which  show  white  as  though 
covered  with  hoar-frost,  sheets  of  fairy 
lace  slung  like  hammocks  for  the  frolic 
of  a  fairy  cjueen.  The  dead  leaves 
under  foot  shine  and  glisten,  for  they, 
too,  are  newly  bathed  in  the  fresh 
night-dews.  The  cool  air  braces  your 
throat  with  something  of  the  pleasant 
tonic  of  a  brisk,  frosty  morning  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  temptation  to  join  your 
own  discordant  voice  to  that  of  the 
choir  around  you  rises  strongly  within 
you.  All  nature  tells  its  joy  in  sound, 
melodious  or  harsh,  according  to  its 
need,  and  for  the  time  you,  who  are  no 
longer  civilized  man,  but  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  nature  round  about  you, 
find  in  Inarticulate  song,  not  in  human 
speech,  the  only  expression  of  your 
happiness  that  seems  appropriate  or 
possible  to  you.  And  so  the  day  in  the 
jungle  begins  for  you,  as  for  all  created 
things,  in  a  whirl  of  light-hearted  re¬ 
joicing. 

Little  by  little  the  dew  dries.  The 
heavy  heat  of  the  tropics  begins  to 


make  itself  felt,  even  in  the  dense 
woods.  The  songs  of  the  jungle  grow 
fainter,  pause,  begin  once  more  less 
loudly  than  before,  then  wholly  cease, 
and  simultaneously  the  desire  to  sing 
dies  down  within  you.  Your  dew- 
drenched  clothes  no  longer  seem  cold 
as  they  cling  to  your  skin,  and  as  you 
walk  on  with  long,  regular  strides  the 
perspiration,  that  accompanies  all  toil 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  rises  to  your 
brow.  The  long,  hot  day  is  upon  you, 
and  the  forest  is  making  ready  for  its 
siesta. 

Presently  thirst  comes  to  you,  gentle 
and  merely  suggestive  at  first,  then  in¬ 
sistent  and  clamorous,  crying  loudly  to 
be  assuaged.  There  are  streams  run¬ 
ning  cool  and  clear  on  all  sides  of  you. 
Once  in  every  half  mile  or  so  you  have 
to  wade  through  the  shallows  of  some 
small  river,  and  the  temptation  to  drink 
on  such  occasions  is  very  urgent.  You 
know,  however,  the  risk  of  yielding  to 
it  on  a  long  inarch  in  the  forest,  and 
you  press  on  relentlessly  until  mid-day 
is  at  hand.  Then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
you  call  a  halt  by  the  side  of  a  little 
river,  drink  your  fill  of  the  sparkling 
crystal  water,  bathe  your  face  and 
hands  and  arms  from  wrist  to  shoulder, 
roll  a  cigarette,  and  throw  yourself 
down  on  the  bank  with  your  back  rest¬ 
ing  against  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
The  air  is  very  still,  and  heavy  with  a 
thousand  pleasant  forest-scents;  the 
little  spiral  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke 
curl  upwards  slowly,  almost  straight, 
hanging  low  and  blue  above  your  bead 
—as  though  loth  to  part  company  in 
so  vast  a  solitude.  The  river  at  its 
side  is  whispering  sleepily  to  its  peb¬ 
bles,  and  here  and  there  an  angry  little 
jet  of  water  quarrels  discontentedly 
with  a  wedge  of  projecting  rock.  The 
jungle  above  the  river  is  less  thick  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  sunlight  streams  in 
upon  the  face  of  the  running  water, 
gilding  its  smoother  portions,  making 
its  little  spurts  and  splashes  white  and 
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glistening,  and  toning  with  a  greenish 
bronze  the  deeper  pools  under  the  over¬ 
hanging  foliage.  On  the  banks,  and 
under  the  trees,  so  far  as  the  jealous 
underwood  will  suffer  the  prying  eye 
to  penetrate,  a  deep  and  melancholy 
gloom  broods  over  the  earth.  Here 
and  there  an  adventurous  sunbeam 
fights  its  way  through  the  obstructing 
branches,  bringing  out  the  full,  rich 
green  of  a  leaf,  splashing  a  grey  tree 
trunk  with  tiny  flecks  of  light,  putting 
a  brighter  sheen  and  a  gayer  tint  upon 
one  bough  of  a  shrub,  while  all  the 
rest  of  it  is  still  a  dark,  even  green. 
As  you  lie  gazing  upwards,  the  maze  of 
branches,  twining,  twisting,  crossing, 
recrossing,  spreading  this  way  and  all 
ways,  make  you  almost  dizzy  when 
you  try  to  follow  them  with  your  eye, 
marking  where  each  strand  of  that 
tangled  network  of  Nature’s  weaving 
has  its  beginning  and  its  end.  Against 
the  gray  and  mottled  trunk  of  one 
slender  tree,  w’hich  stands  ever  so 
little  apart  from  its  fellows,  as  though 
too  fine  for  closer  contact  with  the 
common  herd,  a  creeper  with  broad, 
sharply-pointed  leaves,  each  one  grow¬ 
ing  flatly  at  regular  intervals,  has 
woven  a  garland  that  extends  from  the 
knotted  roots  to  the  slender  branches 
sixty  feet  above  them.  Another  hoary 
and  fiercely-bearded  giant  of  the  forest 
rears  his  crest  to  a  height  of  near  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  whole  of 
his  trunk,  and  the  great  twisted  arms 
that  spread  to  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west,  overgrown  with  tufts  and 
clusters  of  tree-ferns,  orchids  and  para¬ 
sitic  creepers, .  till  the  gnarled  bark  is 
scarcely  visible.  From  the  boughs 
above  j’ou  great  ropes  of  creeper  bang 
downwards  to  the  earth,  some  still 
groping  blindly  for  a  hold  in  the  rich 
soil,  others  already  firmly  rooted,  and 
sending  the  warm  sap  pulsing  to  the 
parent  stem  a  hundred  feet  aloft.  Here 
and  there  a  gray  trunk  may  be  seen 
crushed  out  of  shape,  shamelessly 


mangled  by  the  clinging  grip  of  a  para¬ 
site  which  flourishes  greenly  on  the 
wreck  of  the  victim  from  which,  vam¬ 
pire-like,  it  has  sucked  the  life-blood. 
One  and  all,  the  trees  of  this  Malayan 
forest  stand  knee-deep  in  a  wide  sea  of 
damp,  warm  vegetable  grow'ths,  a 
tangled,  tumbled,  wrestling  underwood, 
striving  ever  upwards  from  the  dank 
soil,  so  heavily  manured  by  the  decay¬ 
ing  leaves  that  all  the  long  year 
through  are  falling,  falling,  and  rotting 
into  mould.  One  and  all,  the  trees  are 
not  content  to  live  their  own  lives,  to 
produce  only  their  own  kind»  Each 
one  of  them  is  a  mother  who  cherishes 
all  manner  of  strange  waifs  and  strays 
of  vegetable  life;  some  hanging  like 
drapery  from  the  boughs  .and  branches, 
some  lying  broad  and  flat  against  the 
broad  expanse  of  bark,  others  hidden 
away  in  little  seams  and  crannies,  the 
marsupial  pouches  of  the  forest- world; 
and  others  again  growing  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  bough  to  bough,  and  thence 
to  earth,  lashing  the  jungle  into  one 
magnificent  unity.  The  prevailing 
color  of  it  all  is  green,  green  of  every 
conceivable  shade  and  tint,  from  the 
hue  that  is  black  in  many  lights,  and 
only  green  in  some,  to  the  shade  which 
is  more  brilliant  and  ethereal  than  that 
of  the  emerald.  Even  on  the  same 
tree  the  color  of  the  leaves  is  never 
quite  the  same.  On  a  single  bough 
may  often  be  seen  young  leaves  newly 
peeping  from  out  their  folded  coverlets, 
looking  forth  enquiringly  at  the  great 
strange  world,  strong  leaves  In  their 
lusty  prime,  blooming  vaingloriously, 
and  old  and  ragged  fellows,  tattered  by 
wind  and  weather,  turning  rusty  at 
their  edges,  soon  to  assume  the  same 
red  hue  as  those  dying  creatures  that 
droop  limply  from  their  twigs  so  close 
beside  them.  Also,  each  leaf,  if  you 
look  closely,  will  be  found  to  differ  a 
little  m  size,  or  shape,  or  hue  from 
those  that  grow  around  It;  and  the 
reverse  sides,  which  some  expose  so 
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freely,  are  quite  unlike  the  upper  sur¬ 
faces.  Add  to  this  the  constant  change 
of  light  and  shade,  the  flecks  of  color 
that  the  sunbeams  seem  to  paint,  and 
you  wiil  find  that  in  a  Malayan  jungle 
the  greenery  that  is  on  all  sides  of  you 
can  never  appear  to  be  monotonous. 
Now  and  again  your  eye  will  fall  upon 
a  tree  which  has  died  like  a  man  in  a 
packed  crowd,  so  closely  wedged  be¬ 
tween  its  neighbors  that  it  lacks  the 
space  to  fall.  Its  limbs  are  bare,  its 
trunk  has  faded  in  color  and  grown  dry 
and  parched,  and  its  departed  glory  is 
mocked  by  the  beauty  of  the  growths 
that  flourish  so  sturdily  around  it. 
Sometimes,  if  a  wind  is  blowing,  some 
jungle-giant,  that  has  stood  through 
long  years  in  the  face  of  all  assailants, 
comes  crashing  down,  bringing  half  an 
acre  of  woodland  to  ruin  in  its  fall,  the 
sonorous  boom  carrying  far  and  wide 
through  the  forest,  while  the  cracking 
of  the  lesser  trees  fires  volley  after  vol¬ 
ley  of  musketry  above  the  hero’s  grave. 

The  orchids  in  the  tree-tops  trail  their 
blossoms  from  the  boughs.  A  creeper, 
here  and  there,  flaunts  its  broad  lipped 
cup  of  scarlet,  purple,  or  yellow.  The 
trunks,  rising  one  behind  the  other  in 
endless,  huddlejJ  ranks,  show  gray,  and 
brown,  and  black,  and  white.  The 
moss,  the  lichen,  and  the  tree-fungi  are 
rust-red,  orange  of  many  tints,  mottled 
yellow,  or  lel>rous  white.  But  for  the 
rest,  the  eternal  forest  is  green,  green, 
green. 

In  a  spot  where  some  offal  lies  hidden 
from  sight,  a  crowd  of  brilliantly-paint¬ 
ed  butterflies  whirls,  and  dances,  hov¬ 
ers  for  a  moment,  the  colored  wings 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  then  dances 
upwards  once  more  in  a  little  splash¬ 
ing  jet  of  all  the  hues  of  the  prism. 
High  up  in  the  tree-tops  the  swollen 
honeycombs  of  three  large  hives  of 
wild  bees  cling  perilously  to  a  naked 
bough,  the  busy  workers  flying  about 
them  in  hordes,  making  a  gentle,  buz¬ 
zing  murmur.  A  great  elephant-ant. 


an  inch  in  length,  looking  like  a  com¬ 
mon  brown  ant  seen  through  a  power¬ 
ful  magnifying-glass,  crawls  heavily 
across  the  path,  a  solitary  creature, 
alone  and  unafraid  in  this  vast  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  trunk  against  which  you 
lean  is  honeycombed  by  ants  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  species,  creatures  with  great  swol¬ 
len  heads,  terribly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  bodies,  busily  intent  upon  trivial 
nothings  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 
Up  the  bark  of  a  tree  over  against  you 
tTVO  long  streams  of  tiny  black  ants 
rush  distractedly,  each  insect  shaking 
hands  perfunctorily  with  its  neighbors, 
till  those  ascending  are  lost  to  sight 
among  the  branches  overhead,  and 
those  descending  are  swallowed  up  in 
the  rank  growths  about  the  roots.  They 
are  all  eagerly  employed  in  carrying 
nothing.  Half  a  dozeji  lean  leaches 
come  bowing  and  scraping  towards 
you,  some  chocolate  in  color,  some 
green,  some  striped  brown  and  green 
and  gray.  Now  and  again  they  stand 
erect,  their  sharper  ends  waving  hither 
and  thither  to  catch  your  scent,  before 
they  again  begin  their  ungainly  ad¬ 
vance  upon  you. 

Very  far  away  a  band  of  gray  mon¬ 
keys  boots  faintly.  A  flying-squirrel, 
which  has  crawled  up  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  a  few  yards  distant,  suddenly 
spreads  its  wings  covered  with  the  soft 
brindled  fur,  and  launches  itself  into 
space,  its  little  one  clinging  tightly 
under  its  belly.  Down  it  comes  in  a 
long-curved  swoop,  then  rises  in  its 
flight  ever  so  slightly,  clutches  the 
bark  of  the  tree  at  which  it  has  aimed 
in  its  course,  and  forthwith  begins  to 
climb  laboriously  up  its  trunk,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  taking  another  headlong  drive. 
A  tag  of  verse  runs  through  your  head: 

Herr  Lillenthal,  dull  earth  on  pinions 
scorning. 

Has  flown  five  hundred  yards,  adven¬ 
turous  soul! 

Unseen,  but  clearly  heard,  a  wood¬ 
pecker  taps  loudly  on  a  hollow  trunk, 
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the  bell-like  notes  growing  louder,  then 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  abruptly 
cease.  A  sleepy  hum  of  many  insects 
makes  a  little  stir,  lulling  the  world  to 
slumber;  and  over  all,  as  the  long,  hot 
hours  creep  by,  there  falls  a  kind  of 
hush  which,  added  to  the  shade  of 
those  sombre  aisles  of  tree-trunks, 
makes  the  sweet  melancholy  of  the 
forest-places,  a  melancholy  unutterably 
peaceful  and  serene. 

I 

With  an  effort,  that  is  near  akin  to 
pain,  you  drag  yourself  to  your  feet, 
slowly,  reluctantly.  The  sleepy  spell 
of  the  forest  is  on  you,  and  if  the  march 
that  lies  before  you  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  you  must  tear  yourself  away 
from  its  seductions  and  plod  doggedly 
forward.  You  stretch  yourself  elabor¬ 
ately,  yawn,  groan  aloud,  after  the 
manner  of  lazy  human  beings  when  un- 
w’elcome  toil  insists  upon  slaiming  their 
attention,  and  fall  to  quoting  poetry  in 
self-justification ; 

All  things  have  rest:  why  should  we 
toil  alone. 

We  only  toll,  who  are  the  first  of 
things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan. 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another 
thrown; 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber’s  holy 
balm; 

Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit 
sings, 

“There  is  no  joy  but  calm!” 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things? 

Whereon  you  add,  prosaically,  “Be¬ 
cause  (Jod  has  seen  fit  to  create  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Government!”  and  so  saying  you 
move  forward  once  more  at  a  reluctant 
shamble,  presently  settling  down  into 
a  steady,  swinging  stride  that  cuts  the 
miles  off  one  by  one,  as  the  Malay 
reapers  sever  the  ripened  ears  of  rice 
with  their  primitive  sickles. 


The  temperature  has  risen  consider¬ 
ably  the  last  few  hours,  and  in  the  dark 
shade  of  the  jungle  the  air,  heavy  with 
many  perfumes,  is  close  as  that  of  a 
hot-house.  The  perspiration  drenches 
you.  A  thorn  catches  at  your  sleeve 
with  detaining  hand  and  calls  your  at¬ 
tention  to  its  own  graceful,  sinuous 
beauty  with  the  annoying  persistence 
of  an  importunate  child.  A  trailing 
creeper  seizes  you  fast  by  the  ankle, 
and  you  kick  angrily  and  violently  in 
your  effort  to  win  free.  Suddenly  the 
creeper  parts,  and  your  released  foot 
fiies  forward  like  a  bolt  from  a  cata¬ 
pult,  striking  you  shrewdly  on  the  other 
aukle-bone  and  causing  as  much  pain 
as  you  know  w’hat  to  do  with.  Then, 
unless  you  are  more  than  human,  you 
swear  aloud,  and  the  forest  repeats  the 
ugly  word  in  a  shocked  whisper.  You 
put  your  hand  up  to  the  back  of  your 
neck,  and  find  there  a  bloated  leach, 
so  blown  up  with  its  feast  of  blood  that 
it  is  almost  circular  in  shape,  which 
comes  away  unresistingly  when  you 
pluck  it  from  its  hold.  Every  mile  or 
so  you  stop  and  search  diligently  for 
other  leaches,  pulling  them  in  clusters 
from  the  scams  of  your  coarse  Canna- 
nore  trousers,  from  the  wrinkles  of 
your  fiannel  shirt,  from  the  tops  of 
your  socks  where  they  are  striving 
eagerly  to  get  past  the  tight  bands  of 
boot-lace  that  are  made  fast  about  your 
ankles  to  prevent  their  entrance.  A 
huge  elephant-fiy,  with  a  bright  green 
head,  enormous  beady  eyes  the  size  of 
boot-buttons,  and  a  fine  spread  of  deli¬ 
cate,  transparent  wings,  buzzes  teasing- 
ly  about  you  with  a  cat-like  purr.  With¬ 
out  breaking  your  stride,  you  make 
futile  efforts  to  kill  him  with  blows  of 
your  broad  felt  hat;  but  he  has  eyes 
that  look  all  ways  at  once,  and  he 
avoids  you  neatly  with  contemptuous 
light-heartedness.  Presently  his  song 
ceases,  and  you  are  glad  that  he  is 
gone,  until  a  sharp  pain  in  your  back 
apprises  you  of  the  fact  that  he  is  eat- 
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Ing  you  alive  with  complete  enjoyment 
Eventually  you  succeed  in  slaying  him, 
but  not  until  the  combat  has  attained 
to  almost  Homeric  proportions,  and 
for  a  mile  or  so  you  trudge  on  unmo¬ 
lested.  Then,  from  nowhere,  there 
springs  up  a  swarm  of  horse-flies,  and 
these  you  kill  in  scores,  slapping  the 
spots  where  the  pain  tells  you  that 
some  of  their  number  are  beginning  to 
feed. 

The  day  wanes  slowly,  and  the  birds 
and  insects  awake.  The  first  of  all  to 
sound  his  note  is  the  sanggit,  the  inch- 
long  tree-cicada  that  acts  as  Boots  to 
the  other  inmates  of  the  jungle,  wak¬ 
ing  them  relentlessly  from  their  peace¬ 
ful  slumbers.  From  a  neighboring  tree 
it  screams  shrilly,  with  a  surpassing 
volume  of  sound  for  so  tiny  a  creature. 
Strangely  metallic,  strident,  and  far- 
carrying,  its  brazen  shriek  echoes  again 
and  again  through  the  forest,  and  pres¬ 
ently  all  the  world  joins  in  the  chorus. 
The  cool  winds  of  evening  make  a 
gentle  stir  in  the  tree- tops,  setting  them 
a-rocklng,  while  the  branches  saw  and 
creak  against  each  other,  and  a  shower 
of  dying  leaves  falls  slowly  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  towards  the  earth. 

A  stream  running  gaily  through  the 
woods  comes  into  sight,  and  you  cry  to 
your  Malay  companions  that  here  the 
camp  shall  be  pitched  for  the  night. 
Bundles  and  loads  are  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  guttural  grunts  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  soon  the  note  of  the  native 
wood-knife  Is  heard  ringing  through 
the  noisy  forest.  You  divest  yourself 
of  your  clothing,  exchanging  all  for  a 
bathing-cloth,  count  your  leech-bites, 
ruefully,  and  walk  on  sore,  tired  feet 
to  the  brink  of  the  stream.  Then 
comes  a  moment  of  luxury  such  as  no 
mere  words  can  fittingly  describe,  as 
the  cool,  pure  water  ripples  over  your 
hot  and  dusty  body,  and  the  little  curi¬ 
ous  fishes  sail  up  to  look  at  you,  and 
then  dart  swiftly  away  In  tiny,  flashing 
arrow-points.  By  the  time  you  have 


purged  yourself  of  all  the  dust  and  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  march,  your  hut  has 
been  constructed  and  your  people  are 
washing  the  rice,  preparatory  to  cook¬ 
ing  the  evening  meal.  Your  mat  is 
spread  upon  a  bed  of  boughs— fragrant, 
and  springy  as  is  no  other  couch,  and 
upon  it  you  fling  yourself,  with  the  red 
blood  rippling  warmly  through  your 
veins,  with  all  your  limbs  tingling 
pleasantly  from  the  exertions  of  the 
day,  and  a  great  content  of  body  and 
mind  filling  you  with  a  lazy  delight. 

The  forest  spreads  around  you,  and 
about  you,  and  above;  the  songs  of  the 
jungle  are  in  your  ears;  the  mystery  of 
the  vast  solitude  is  over  all;  and  again 
you  drop  back  again  insensibly  into 
the  primitive  man,  alone  with  God  and 
Nature,  in  a  new-made  world,  where 
no  human  hand  has  yet  been  suffered 
to  set  its  disfiguring  mark. 

Over  the  rocks  of  a  rapid  a  hundred 
yards  below  your  camp  the  tumbled 
waters  of  the  river  are  brawling  with 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  heavy  rain- 
squall.  A  flash  of  the  dying  sunlight 
catches  a  spray  thrown  up  by  the 
angry  fight  that  is  being  waged  about 
a  vast  block  of  granite  standing  boldly 
in  mid-stream.  Thus  it  stood,  with  the 
same  angry  little  river  quarelling  with 
It,  with  the  same  vast  green  jungle 
surrounding  it,  with  the  same  song  of 
bird  and  insect  making  music  for  It 
morning  and  evening,  with  the  same 
beasts  of  the  forest  coming  and  going 
in  the  woods  about  it,  in  the  days  when 
Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  race,  when  Moses  led  the  people 
forth  from  the  Land  of  Bondage,  when 
Spartans  fought  and  died  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  when  Rome  ruled  the  world, 
when  Edward  was  the  Hammer  of  the 
Scots,  when  the  Grand  Monarch  flaunt¬ 
ed  at  Versailles,  and  when  England 
and  Napoleon  came  to  the  death  grip 
at  Waterloo.  All  the  noisy  clatter  of 
the  great  world  has  no  power  to  make 
itself  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  eternal 
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forest.  This  is  God’s  country,  and  like 
its  Master  it  is  everlasting,  calm, 
serene,  unchanging,  wholly  untroubled 
b  the  little  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
time  that  we  puny  mortals  regard  as 
the  great  events  of  the  world.  It  is  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  ever  shall 
be,  till  all  our  earth  is  in  due  time 
hurled  back  to  the  chaos  whence  it 
came. 

The  blue  smoke  of  the  fires  curls 
lazily  upw'ards.  Against  the  red  fiames, 
leaping  scarlet  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  the  brown  figures  of  the  Malays 
are  dimly  outlined,  as  they  stoop  over 
the  rice  pots,  stirring  listlessly.  The 
pleasant  smell  of  cooking  food,  very 
grateful  to  the  nostrils  of  one  who  has 
gone  fasting  since  the  dawn,  rises 
around  you.  The  great,  dim  shadows 
steal  up,  like  hungry  monsters  waiting 
to  be  bidden  to  the  feast;  the  waters  of 
the  river,  dimly  seen  in  the  gathering 
gloom,  sing  merrily,  and  the  fuel  of  the 
fires  crackles  and  snaps. 

The  long-expected  meal  is  eaten  rav¬ 
enously;  and  then  your  tired  limbs  are 
stretched  to  rest,  and  the  night  falls 
upon  the  forest-world,  melancholy  and 
mysterious.  The  great  tree-frogs  cough 
out  their  musical  bell-like  note  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  the  soimd,  only  heard 
in  the  depths  of  the  jungle  and  during 
the  quiet  night-time,  that  seems  to  me 
to  express,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  the ' 
aloofness,  the  cool,  vast  stillness,  the 
magic  and  the  mystery  of  this  wild 
world  of  woodland.  On  another  tree 
hard  by  the  tiny  frog  we  name  George 
the  Third  cries,  “What?  What?  What? 
What?  What?”  every  few  minutes, 
with  high-pitched  interrogative.  The 
full-throated  hoot  of  the  argus-pheas- 
ant  rings  out  through  the  woods,  and 
is  answered  by  similar  calls  from  the 
bare  and  trodden  drumming-grounds  of 
other  cocks  on  half  a  dozen  hill-tops. 
The  melancholy  love-song  of  an  owl  is 
borne  to  you  faintly  on  a  little  breath 


of  lazy  breeze;  very  far  away  some 
huge  tree  comes  crashing  down,  the 
noise  softened,  by  distance,  into  a  kind 
of  prolonged  splash;  near  at  hand  a 
dead  bough  breaks  off  from  the  trunk 
to  which  it  has  ciung  so  long,  and  falls 
rustling  to  the  earth;  the  movement  of 
some  unseen  animal  overhead  causes  a 
showier  of  dry  twigs  and  fragments  of 
bark  to  patter  upon  the  palm-leaf  roof¬ 
ing  of  your  hut;  many  branches  creak 
slowly;  and  the  little  quiet  noises  of 
beast  and  tree,  that  together  make  up 
the  splendid  silence  of  the  tropic-night 
in  the  jungle,  tell  of  the  throbbing  life 
on  every  side  whose  pulse-beat  they 
are. 

Sleep  comes  to  you  easily,  and  you 
pass  from  indolent  consciousness  to 
dreamful  rest  without  any  gradation  or 
interval.  But  the  jungle  does  not  sleep 
at  night,  and  as  you  wake  from  time 
to  time,  you  hear  the  sounds  that  tell 
unmistakably  of  the  free  wild  life 
about  you. 

Thus,  dreamily  and  uneventfully, 
pass  away  the  days  and  nights  spent  in 
a  Malayan  forest.  Perhaps  for  weeks, 
or  even  for  months  at  a  time,  the 
lungle  swallows  you  up,  and,  save  that 
now  and  again  you  emerge  into  some 
sunny  clearing  where  stands  a  little 
cluster  of  native  huts,  you  are  as  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  from  your  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  as  the  veriest  hermit  could  desire. 
But  the  jungle-life  is  round  about  you, 
and,  if  you  are  blessed  with  the  gifts 
of  the  seeing  eye  and  the  loving  heart, 
you  will  find  in  it  a  plenitude  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  content.  The  beasts  live  in 
a  polity  of  their  own,  and  for  a  space 
you  are  merely  a  trespasser  on  their 
domain,  until  you  have  learned  the  for¬ 
est-lore  that  makes  you  free  of  the 
only  land  of  freedom.  Gradually, 
every  mark  on  ground  or  tree  tells  to 
you  its  tale,  every  cry  and  lilt  and 
sound  has  for  you  Its  meaning.  The 
tracks  of  many  beasts  lie  plain  upon 
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the  damp  soil,  and  from  them  you  will 
presently  learn  to  conjure  up  all  man¬ 
ner  of  pictures  of  the  numberless  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  jungle,  with  such  distinct¬ 
ness  of  detail  that  they  are  as  clear  to 
your  mind’s  eye  as  though  you  had 
been  an  actual  witness  of  all  the  scenes 
that  have  left  such  sure  traces  behind 
them.  Occasionally  you  will  see,  in  a 
sort  of  meteoric  flash,  some  huge  beast, 
startled  at  your  approach,  tear  through 
the  thick  underwood,  with  a  mighty 
crashing  of  rent  boughs  and  a  protest 
of  angry  snortings.  Occasionally, 
through  a  tiny  glade  of  the  forest,  you 
will  see  a  stately  stag,  standing  with 
hoof  slightly  poised  and  graceful  head 
turned  enquiringly  In  your  direction, 
uncertain  whether  your  coming  fore¬ 
bodes  danger;  then  with  a  leap  he  is 
off  and  away,  and  the  protecting  cover 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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swallows  him  up.  Now  and  again  as 
you  cross  a  stream,  the  lapping  of  a 
huge  tongue  can  be  heard  a  few  yards 
away  from  you,  the  drinker  itself  un¬ 
seen,  and  presently  a  loud  crashing 
through  the  jungle  shows  that  your 
presence  has  been  discovered.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  forest  tells 
you  little  save  only  that  which  the  keen 
eye  can  gather  from  the  picture-writ¬ 
ings  of  Nature  round  about  you. 

And  how  comes  it  that  these  things 
hold  a  fascination  for  you  that,  like  a 
madness,  eats  into  your  brain,  depriv¬ 
ing  you  of  your  sanity?  In  truth  I 
know  not;  but  sure  It  Is  that,  once 
heard,  the  voice  of  the  jungle  rings  in 
your  ears  forever,  calling,  calling,  call¬ 
ing,  and  giving  you  no  peace  until  you 
rise  and  obey. 

Hugh,  Clifford. 


CONFESSIONAL. 

Lord  God,  whom  we  besought  so  late, 
Thou  wouldst  not  suffer  us  forget 

Thy  Name  and  our  weak  human  starte— 
Have  i>atience.  Lord,  a  little  yet 

To-day  no  immp  of  empire  Alls 
The  wintry  land:  aunazed  and  awed 

We  watch  Thy  slowly-grinding  Mills 
Mete  out  to  us  our  just  reward. 

To-day,  by  foemeu  sore  beset 
Dismayed  we  draw  our  destined  Lot. 

We  prayed  to  Thee  “Lest  we  forget,” 
And,  even  as  we  prayed,  forgot. 

With  foolish,  rash,  vainglorious  words 
And  sorry  self-suffldeincy 

We  boasted,  girding  on  ouir  swords. 

As  those  who  laid  their  armor  by. 


Wherefore  the  curse  upon  us  lies 
Of  warriors  all  unready  found. 
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Of  braggarts  blinded  to  despise 
Their  foe  before  the  trumperts  sound. 

Humbly  we  call  upon  Thy  Name, 

Ere  sounds  once  more  'the  grim  assault, 

We  do  confess,  O  Lord,  with  shame 
Our  fault,  our  very  grievous  fault 

Give  back  our  fathers’  stem  disdain 
Of  Idle  brag  and  empty  boast 
So  shall  we  stand  erect  again 
And  face  unmoved  the  hostile  host 

ff.  E.  F. 


RECENT 

METEORITES 

1. 

Great  excitement  was  created  lately, 
both  in  the  world  of  astronomers  and 
In  the  world  at  large,  by  two  great 
showers  of  shooting  stars  which  were 
to  take  place  this  year*  on  the  nights  of 
the  15th  of  November  and  of  the  23rd 
of  November.  The  former  was  the 
great  most  impressive  shower  which 
has  recurred  periodically  at  Intervals 
of  about  thirty-three  years,  producing  a 
profound  impression  upon  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  in  the  years  1766, 
1799,  1833,  and  1866— a  shower  during 
which  countless  shooting  stars,  accom¬ 
panied  by  numbers  of  large  fire-balls, 
pour  at  a  very  great  speed  for  several 
hours  in  succession  into  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  an  of  them  seemingly  coming 
from  the  constellation  of  the  Leo.  and 
consequently  described  as  “the  Leo¬ 
nids.”  This  shower  was  expected  once 
more  this  year,  but  with  a  slight  delay. 
In  the  last  century  it  appeared  as  early 
as  the  12th  of  November;  but  the 
swarm  of  meteorites  which  gives  origin 
to  the  Leonid  shooting  stars  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  various  delays  during  its 
long  Journeys  in  space,  chlefiy  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  attractive  force  of  the 
major  planets  which  it  passes  by,  and 
*1890. 
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in  our  century  it  returned  only  on  the 
13th  of  November.  After  most  com¬ 
plicated  calculations  bad  been  made  by 
astronomers,  its  return  was  announced 
for  the  night  of  the  15th  of  November, 
or,  more  correctly,  for  6  A.  M.  Green¬ 
wich  time  of  the  16th  of  November.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  cloudy  weather 
which  prevailed  on  that  night  In  these 
islands  prevented  us  from  seeing  that 
shower,  and  that  altogether  it  did  not 
attain  this  year  the  splendor  which  it 
had  in  1866.  Still,  it  seems  to  have 
been  seen  In  South  Russia,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  Asia. 

The  other  grand  shower  of  shooting 
stars,  also  expected  this  year,  should 
take  place  on  the  23rd,  or  perhaps  the 
24th,  of  November.  It  was  first  seen 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1872,  and  was 
then  of  an  indescribable  beauty.  The 
rather  slowly-moving  shooting  stars 
and  bolides  appeared  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  night  in  such  numbers,  and  they 
traced  such  elegant  undulating  curves 
in  the  sky,  that  they  were  compared  to 
an  autumn  fall  of  leaves.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  shower  which  was  ob¬ 
served  again  in  1885  and  1892,  results 
from  theEarth  meeting  in  her  path  por¬ 
tions  of  the  now  disaggregated  comet 
of  Biela. 

Popular  imagination,  which  is  al- 
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ways  prone  to  consider  our  tiny  pianet 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  connect¬ 
ing  these  two  coming  events  with  the 
fatal  date  of  the  13th,  Jumped,  as  is 
well  known,  to  the  conclusion  that  “the 
end  of  the  world”  would  occur  on  that 
date.  Each  time  such  showers  took 
piace  in  the  Middle  Ages,  similar  fears 
were  entertained;  and  thirty-three 
years  ago,  when  the  Leonid  shower 
was  seen  in  this  country  in  its  full 
beauty,  in  many  an  English  village  the 
country  people,  panic-stricken  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  stars  apparently 
abandoning  their  permanent  positions 
and  pouring  down  upon  the  Earth,  also 
expected  “the  end  of  the  world.”  This 
year  the  same  panic  took  hold  of  the 
populations  of  some  villages  in  South 
Russia.  Churches  were  kept  open  all 
night,  and  fervent  prayers  were  recited 
in  order  to  escape  the  “fire-lances” 
which  a  revengeful  deity  was  throwing 
upon  men.  The  panic  was  only  In¬ 
creased  by  the  prediction  of  another 
“rain  of  fire-lances,”  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  week’s  time. 

Thanks  to  the  immense  work  that 
has  been  done  within  the  last  sixty-six 
years  for  the  investigation  of  shooting 
stars  and  comets,  we  may  write  these 
lines  in  full  confidence  that  the  passage 
of  the  Earth  through  a  swarm  of  Blela 
meteorites  will  have  no  other  effect 
upon  our  earthy  affairs  beyond,  per¬ 
haps,  a  slight  alteration  of  our  Novem¬ 
ber  weather.  But  the  researches  which 
give  us  this  confidence  are  imbued 
with  such  an  interest,  and  they  are 
such  an  admirable  illustration  of  a 
truly  scientific  investigation,  that  it  is 
worth  passing  them  brlefiy  in  review, 
even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  here  and 
there  things  which  already  belong  to 
the  domain  of  well-known  truths  in 
astronomy. 

A  great  shower  of  shooting  stars  is 
certainly  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  sights  of  nature.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  one  in  their  life 


have  never  forgotten  it,  and  for  many 
a  thoughtful  mind  the  splendor  of  a 
pure  sky  furrowed  in  all  directions  by 
thousands  of  shooting  stars  and  fire¬ 
balls  has  been  the  impulse  for  a  higher 
poetical  understanding  of  nature,  for 
patient  research,  and  generalizations 
of  the  highest  standard.  Humboldt, 
who  saw  under  the  pure  tropical  sky 
of  Venezuela,  during  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  shooting  stars  on 
record,  retained  from  it  a  lasting  Im¬ 
pression,  and  some  of  the  best  pages  he 
ever  wrote  were  Inspired  by  it  For 
two  hours  in  succession  the  sky  was 
ablaze  with  a  formidable  bouquet  of 
rockets,  some  of  which  appeared  as 
large  as,  and  even  larger  than,  the  vis¬ 
ible  disc  of  the  moon;  while  smaller 
shooting  stars  in  countless  numbers 
crossed  the  sky  in  all  directions,  many 
of  them  leaving  after  their  passage 
long  phosphorescent  trails.  Some  of 
the  most  poetical  speculations  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  about  the  unity  of  nature,  and 
the  life  which  is  teeming  in  the  inter¬ 
planetary  space,  peopled  with  myriads 
of  small  celestial  bodies,  were  inspired 
by  that  shower,  just  as  some  of  the 
soundest  speculations  of  the  Ionic 
school  of  ancient  Greece  about  the  “in¬ 
visible  stars”  which  move  about  in 
Space,  and  the  initial  velocity  of  which 
is  extinguished  as  they  fall  on  the 
Earth— speculations  which  contained 
the  germs  of  a  theoi'y  of  universal 
gravitation— may  be  traced  to  the  great 
fall  of  aeroliths  at  iEgos  Potamos.' 

Olmstead,  who  witnessed  an  equally 
grand  display  of  shooting  stars  and 
fire-balls  at  Boston  on  the  13th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1833;  the  British  astronomers 
who  had  the  chance  of  observing  the 
next  great  shower  of  Leonids  in  1866, 
when  as  many  as  forty,  and  nearly  a 
hundred,  meteors  could  be  counted  per 
minute  at  the  hour  of  its  maximum; 

*  Kosmoa  (Oerman  edition),  Bd.  1.  pp.  188  aq.; 

It.  S9S.  S19. 
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and,  in  fact,  all  those  men  of  science 
who  have  ever  witnessed  a  great  down¬ 
pour  of  shooting  stars  on  the  13th  of 
November,  or  in  August,  or  by  the  end 
of  November,  were  equally  and  lasting¬ 
ly  impressed  by  these  grand  sights.  In 
the  history  of  science,  the  two  great 
showers  of  1833  and  18G6  were  import¬ 
ant  dates  which  have  left  a  deep  trace 
upon  the  developmt^nt  of  astronomy 
and  physical  science  altogether. 

It  was  by  the  great  shower  of  1833 
that  the  cosmical  origin  of  the  shooting 
stars  was  definitely  settled.  When  the 
lines  which  the  shooting  stars  de¬ 
scribed  on  that  night  in  the  sky  were 
traced  on  a  celestial  globe  or  on  a  chai't 
of  the  sky,  it  appeared  that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  them  seemed  to 
issue  from  a  certan  star  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Lion.  But  this  point 
is  exactly  the  point  towards  which  the 
Earth  is  rolling  on  that  night  in  its 
orbit.  A  tangent  line  to  the  orbit, 
traced  at  the  spot  where  the  Earth  is 
that  day,  passes  through  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  Leo.  Moreover,  as  this  constel¬ 
lation  rises  above  our  horizon  during 
the  night,  the  point  from  which  the 
shooting  stars  radiate  rises  also,  al¬ 
ways  remaining  close  to  the  same  star 
of  that  constellation.  But  this  could 
by  no  means  be  the  ease  if  the  shooting 
stars  originated  in  our  atmosphere,  or 
at  any  spot  near  to  it.  It  was  thus 
rendered  evident  that  they  must  come 
from  interplanetary  space,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  it  was  recognized  that  they  can 
only  be  due  to  a  swarm  of  countless, 
usually  visible,  small  bodies  which  the 
Earth  meets  in  her  path.  As  our 
planet  pierces  that  swarm  at  a  speed  of 
about  twenty  miles  per  second,  the  me¬ 
teorites  appear  as  if  they  were  flying 
upon  the  Earth  along  thousands  of 
parallel  lines  which,  in  consequence  of 

'  The  largest  aerolltn  that  hae  faUen  In  his¬ 
torical  times  weighed  about  18  tons.  The  moet 
acenrate  calcnlatlons  prove  that  the  Inmlnous 
effects  produced  b7  shooting  stars  of  average 


iverspective,  seem  to  diverge  from  the 
spot  from  which  they  are  coming.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  when  they  pierce  the 
clouds  at  sunset,  produce  the  very  same 
effect;  they  also  seem  to  diverge  from 
the  sun,  although  in  reality  they  are 
strictly  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  cosmical  origin  of  the  shooting 
stars  thus  becomes  a  certainty.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  fire-balls,  or  bolides, 
and  the  aikirllths  or  “stones  falling 
from  the  sky,”  they  were  recognized  to 
belong  to  one  large  family.  Bolides 
and  shooting  stars  are  continually  seen 
falling  together  and  issuing  from  the 
same  radiating  points;  and  bolides  are 
now  known  to  be  globes  of  incandes¬ 
cent  gases  formed,  in  most  cases, 
around  stones  penetrating  into  our  at¬ 
mosphere  from  interplanetary  space. 
The  difference  between  a  bolide  and  a 
shooting  star  is  only  one  of  size.  The 
former  may  contain  a  stone  which 
weighs  several  pounds  or  even  tons, 
while  the  latter  Is  only  a  bit  of  cos¬ 
mical  dust,  and  generally  weighs  only 
a  few  grains,  or  even  a  mere  fraction 
of  a  grain.*  But,  coming  as  it  does 
from  cosmical  space,  and  endowed  with 
a  tremendous  velocity  of  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  per  second  (to  which  the 
velocity  of  the  Earth  itself  must  be 
added  if  our  planet  and  the  meteorite 
fly  in  opposite  directions),  its  consider¬ 
able  kinetic  energy  is  spent  in  com¬ 
pressing  the  gases  which  it  meets  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of 
our  atmosphere.  The  gases  become  in¬ 
candescent  and  so  much  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  stone  that  the  surface 
of  an  aeorlith  becomes  glazed,  while 
the  tiny  meteorite  is  entirely  vaporized 
before  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
Earth.  Nothing  but  vapors  added  to 
our  atmosphere,  or  some  cosmical  dust, 
such  as  was  collected  by  Nordenskjold 

briUIancy  must  be  produced  by  little  bodies 
weighing  but  small  fractions  (a  few  hundreds) 
•f  one  gramme. 
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on  the  virgin  snows  of  Spitzbergen,  re¬ 
mains  after  the  most  brilliant  display 
of  shooting  stars. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nights  of 
the  11th  to  the  15th  of  November  are 
not  the  only  ones  during  which  we  may 
see  great  numbers  of  shooting  stars. 
The  nights  of  the  9th  to  the  11th  of 
August  are  also  favored  almost  every 
year  with  similar  displays— with  this 
difference,  however,  that  in  August  the 
shooting  stars  seem  to  radiate  from  a 
point  situated  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Perseus,  from  which  they 
have  received  their  name  of  Perseids. 
Early  in  January  the  Earth  meets  with 
another  swarm  of  meteorites,  which 
radiate  from  the  constellation  of  the 
Dragon;  on  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  April 
the  shooting  stars  seem  to  come  from  a 
star  of  the  Virgin;  later  on,  in  April, 
they  radiate  from  Lyra  (Lyrides),  and 
by  the  end  of  November  from  Andro- 
medes  (Andromedides);  and  so  on.  An 
immense  w’ork  was  accomplished  in 
the  early  sixties  of  this  century  by  A. 
S.  Herschel  and  R.  P.  Greg  in  this 
country,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  Association,  by  Dr.  Schmidt  at 
Athens,  Heis,  and  many  others,  in 
order  to  determine  the  radiant  points 
of  the  shooting  stars  and  bolides  on 
different  days  of  the  year;  so  that  in 
the  year  1869  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
eight  different  “radiants”  were  deter¬ 
mined.  This  number,  however,  was 
still  far  below  the  reality,  and  W.  F. 
Denning,  who  has  continued  that  work, 
has  lately  brought  the  number  of  well- 
determined  radiants  up  to  918.* 

The  importance  of  these  extremely 
laborious  researches  is  self-evident. 
They  have  proved  that  thousands  of 
swarms,  composed  of  myriads  of  in¬ 
visible  little  bodies,  people  the  seem¬ 
ingly  desert  and  lonely  regions  lying 
between  the  planets,  and  that  these 

I 

*  List  of  918  Radiant  Polnta,  in  Monthly  No- 
tlcei  of  tbe  Aatronomlcal  Soclpt.T,  1890,  toI.  I.  p. 
101.  Alao,  same  periodical.  Mar,  1897. 


swarms  are  as  regular  members  of  our 
solar  system  as  the  planets  themselves. 
They  do  not  move  to  and  fro  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way,  but  obey  the  same  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  for  centuries  in  succes¬ 
sion  they  follow  their  own  orbits, 
traced,  like  all  other  orbits,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  their  owm  initial  speed 
and  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  There 
remained  only  to  determine  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  these  orbits— their  shape  and 
their  position— with  the  same  exacti¬ 
tude  with  which  the  orbits  of  the  com¬ 
ets  are  calculated;  and  this  was  done 
in  the  year  1866. 

II. 

The  great  shower  of  shooting  stars 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1866,  will 
remain  connected  in  the  history  of  as¬ 
tronomy  with  the  next  important  step 
in  our  knowledge  of  our  meteorites.  It 
gave  us  the  correct  determination  of 
the  orbits  of  several  meteorite  swarms, 
together  with  the  most  important  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  shooting  stars  and  comets. 

The  investigations  which  were  made 
with  a  special  ardor  after  1833  had 
firmly  established  the  fact  that  the  tiny 
meteorites  are  grouped  into  rings  of 
different  density,  which  revolve  round 
the  sun,  and  some  of  which  intersect, 
or  pass  very  close  by,  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth.  They  were  assimilated  to  the 
small  planets  which  were  known  to  re¬ 
volve  in  great  numbers  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Like  them, 
the  meteorites  were  considered  as  per¬ 
manent  and  very  ancient  members  of 
the  solar  system,  perhaps  the  debris  of 
some  planet  or  the  building  stones  of 
planets  not  yet  born.  True,  Adolf  Er- 
man  has  already  noticed,  in  1839,  that 
the  orbit  of  the  Perseld  meteorites  has 
a  comet-like  appearance.  Its  plane  is 
inclined  towards  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
of  the  Earth  by  full  fifty-six  degrees, 
while  the  orbits  of  all  planets  are  but 
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slightly  inclined  towards  each  other. 
But  this  remark,  as  well  as  Humboldt’s 
reflections  concerning  the  analogies 
existing  between  comets  and  shooting 
stars,  had  passed  unnoticed.  Now,  in 
prevision  of  the  shower  of  18G6,  sever¬ 
al  astronomers  made  an  effort  to  get 
definite,  reliable  figures  for  the  orbits 
of  the  meteorites,  the  heights  at  which 
shooting  stars  become  visible,  and  the 
speeds  with  which  they  enter  our  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  names  of  A.  S.  Her- 
schel,  R.  P.  Greg,  Professor  Hubert 
Newton  (of  Yale  College),  .1. 
Schmidt,  and  the  British  Association 
will  remain  permanently  associated 
with  this  woirk. 

One  fact  became  apparent  from  these 
Investigations— namely,  that  the  me¬ 
teorites  move  in  space  at  a  speed  which 
does  not  belong  to  planets,  but  is  only 
attained  by  comets.  The  Milan  astron¬ 
omer,  Schiaparelli,  noticed  at  once  this 
peculiarity,  and  by  the  end  of  1866  he 
succeeded,  at  last,  in  calculating  the 
orbit  of  one  ring  of  meteorites— namely, 
the  Perselds.  He  found  that  it  is  not 
exactly  a  ring,  but  has  the  shape  of  a 
cometary  orbit.  It  is  a  very  elongated 
ellipse  which  nearly  touches  the  orbit 
of  the  Earth  at  its  point  which  is  near¬ 
est  to  the  Sun  (the  perihelion),  while 
its  outer  end  (the  aphelion)  lies  far  be¬ 
yond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  And  this 
orbit  proved  to  be  almost  identical,  in 
all  its  elements,  with  the  orbit  of  the 
second  comet  of  the  year  1862.  In 
four  memorable  letters  addressed  to 
the  director  of  the  Rome  Observatory, 
Secchl,  Schiaparelli  brought  Into  evi¬ 
dence  the  analogies  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  comets  and  shooting  stars,  and 

*  Tbe  last,  l.e.  the  fonrth,  letter  of  ScblapareUl 
was  published  on  the  31st  of  December,  1860, 
and  was  Immediately  translated  In  the  French 
icientifle  weeUies.  Leyerrler  brought  before  the 
Taris  Academy  of  Sciences  nearly  the  same  the- 
*17  on  the  21et  of  January,  1867.  In  his  fourth 
letter  ScblapareUl  gave  also  a  first  approximate 
calculation  of  the  orbit  of  the  November  Leonids. 
When  Leverrler,  In  this  communication,  and 
ScblapareUl  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1867,* bad 


he  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  swarms 
of  meteorites  must  have  formerly  been 
comets  which,  owing  to  the  unequal 
attractions  exercised  upon  their  differ¬ 
ent  parts  by  the  sun  and  the  major 
planets— especially  by  Jupiter  and  Sat¬ 
urn-lost  their  original  globular  form, 
and  gradually  were  transformed  into 
serpent-like  agglomerations  of  meteor¬ 
ites  which  continue  to  move  along  the 
orbits  of  their  parent  comets.  Within 
a  few  months  the  brilliant  hypothesis 
of  Schiaparelli  found  a  new  confirma¬ 
tion  In  the  fact  that  the  orbit  of  the 
November  Leonids,  recalculated  by 
Leverrler,  by  himself,  and  Independ¬ 
ently  by  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  proved 
to  be  identical  with  the  orbit  of  Tern- 
pel’s  comet  of  1866;  and  next  month 
the  April  meteorites  were  identified  by 
Dr.  Galle  of  Breslau  with  the  comet  of 
1861.  The  orbit  of  both  the  Leonids 
and  the  Tempel’s  comet  was  also  found 
to  be  of  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  of 
which  the  perihelion  lies  beyond  the 
path  of  Uranus;  and  with  regard  to  this 
orbit  Leverrler  made  the  striking  re¬ 
mark  that  the  comet  and  the  swarm  of 
the  Leonids  must  have  taken  to  their 
present  orbit  only  in  the  year  ,120 
of  our  era,  when  they  passed  near  to 
Uranus  and  were  deflected  by  It  from 
their  previous  route.* 

Quite  a  revelation  was  contained  In 
this  discovery  of  the  common  origin  of 
comets  and  shooting  stars,  which  was 
further  confirmed  when  a  grand  shower 
of  shooting  stars  took  place  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1872,  just  as  the  Earth  was  passing 
very  near  to  the  orbit  of  the  Blela 
comet.  Besides,  Schiaparelli  gave  a 

Kcalcalated  It,  It  appeared  to  be  Identical  with 
the  orbit  of  Tempel’a  c(»net  of  1866.  In  the 
meantime  Profesaor  J.  O.  Adams,  taking  np  the 
work  at  the  point  to  which  It  had  been  brought 
np  by  Professor  Hubert  Newton  (who  gave  five 
possible  periods),  calculated  the  same  orbit  In¬ 
dependently,  and  communicated  Us  elements 
to  the  Cambridge  Pbilosophlosl  Society  In  March, 
1867. 
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most  ingenious  and  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  certain  facts  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  cosmical  theory  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  stars."  At  the  present  time,  since 
several  other  meteorite  swarms  have 
been  identified  with  comets,  and  the 
comets  themselves  have  been  studied 
in  more  detail,  the  theory  of  the  come- 
lary  origin  of  the  shooting  stars  stands 
upon  a  remarkably  strong  scientific 
basis. 

Of  all  the  comets  the  Blela  comet  of¬ 
fers  the  greatest  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  was  discovered  by  Biela  in 
1826,  when  it  was  found  that  the  same 
comet  must  have  appeared  in  1772  and 
1805,  and  perhaps,  also,  as  Berberich 
suggests,  in  1639  and  1657.’  It  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  6  2-3  years,  and  In 
consequence  of  its  frequent  journeys 
amidst  the  planets  it  is  only  the  more 
exposed  to  have  its  orbit  hami>ered  and 
its  inner  structure  affected  by  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.*  Besides,  its  orbit  crosses 
the  orbit  of  the  Earth  so  closely  that 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1832,  the  two 
were  only  separated  by  a  distance  of 
2 1-4  terrestrial  diameters— the  earth 
being,  however,  on  that  day,  within  a 
31  days’  march  (i.  e.,  nearly  57,000,000 
E.  miles)  from  the  crossing  of  the  two 
highways.  It  is  known  that  something 
extraordinary  happened  to  the  Blela 
comet  during  its  appearance  in  1845. 
‘i  Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  astronomers 
it  divided  into  two  comets,  one  of 
which  lagged  so  much  behind  the  other 
I  that  when  the  front  one  had  reached 
the  perihelion,  the  other  was  already 
I  two  hours— i.  c.,  something  like  160,000 
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E.  miles— behind.  Then  both  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  when  they  returned,  in 
1852,  the  distance  between  the  two  was 
still  greater,  reaching  already  nearly 
1,300,000  E.  miles.  After  that  they 
were  seen  no  more.  No  amount  of  cal¬ 
culation  and  searching  with  the  aid  of 
telescopes  could  detect  them,  until— as 
already  mentioned— on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1872,  when  the  Earth  was 
nearly  crossing  the  orbit  of  the  Biela 
comet,  a  most  brilliant  display  of  count¬ 
less  shooting  stars,  often  moving  in 
hundreds  in  an  indecisive,  pulsating 
way,  and  of  numbers  of  comet-like 
rockets  was  seen  instead  from  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  come— as  they 
ought  to,  if  they  belonged  to  the  comet 
— from  the  constellation  of  Andromeda, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these 
tiny  bodies  followed  in  their  myriads 
the  path  that  the  Biela  comet  used  for¬ 
merly  to  follow  in  space.  So  great  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Klinkerfues  was  even 
sure  that  the  Earth  had  passed  through 
the  comet  itself. 

Since  1872  the  orbit  of  this  swarm  of 
Andromedides,  or  the  Bielld  swarm, 
as  it  is  often  spoken  of,  owing  to  Its 
origin,  has  been  slightly  altered.  In 
1889  and  1890  Jupiter  passed  very  near 
to  it,  and,  owing  to  the  powerful  at¬ 
traction  of  the  great  planet,  the  orbit 
of  the  meteorites  was  altered  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Earth  crossed  it  in 
1892,  nearly  three  and  a  half  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date,  i.  e.,  on  the  23d  of  No¬ 
vember;  and  It  is  on  that  day  again,  or 
on  the  24th,  that  the  Earth  will  cross 
it  once  more  this  year— without  the  ter- 

after  midnight  than  in  the  earlier  boura  of  the 
night,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  than  in  Its 
first  half,  and  In  the  eastern  parts  of  our  borl- 
Eon  than  in  its  western  parts,  this  simply  de¬ 
pends  npon  the  position  of  the  Earth  during 
Its  movement  round  the  Son. 

T  Dr.  Berberich,  In  Natnrwissenscbaftlicbe 
Rnndscban,  1898,  xiil.  p.  601. 

*  The  period  of  its  revolution  varies  from  6 
years  220  days  to  6  years  281  days,  according  to 
the  perturbations  It  experiences  on  Us  way. 


•  Dr.  Schmidt  at  Athens,  and  Conlvler-Gravler 
at  Paris,  bad  been  for  many  years  most  care¬ 
ful  observers  of  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls, 
and  they  bad  shown  that  there  exists  a  diurnal 
and  an  annual  periodicity  In  the  numbers  of 
shooting  stars,  which  periodicity  was  Invoked 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  certain  connection 
between  them  and  the  Earth,  and  consequently 
leemed  to  support  the  theory  of  their  atmos¬ 
pheric  origin.  Schiaparelli  moat  Ingeniously 
demonstrated  that  If  we  see  more  sbeotlng  stan 
ECLECTIC.  VOL.  LXXI,  146 
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rible  consequences  that  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  by  imaginative  minds. 

The  Biela  comet  is  not  the  only  one 
which  has  had  the  same  fate.  Suffice 
It  to  observe  that  the  great  comet  of 
1882,  which  passed  very  near  to  the 
Sun,  has  also  subdivided  into  four  dis¬ 
tinct  fragments,  which  took  independ¬ 
ent  routes  and  went  so  far  apart  that 
the  revolutions  of  the  two  extreme 
fragments  will  now  differ  from  each 
other  by  nearly  300  years.®  The  Brooks 
comet  of  1889  also  was  accompanied 
by  four  separate  fragments,  formerly 
enveloped  in  one  nebulosity,  and  when 
this  comet  appeared  seven  years  later, 
the  four  fragments  were  seen  no  more; 
while  In  the  fourth  comet  of  1893  the 
tail  divided  into  several  portions,  one 
of  which  became  a  separate  comet.  In 
short,  the  subdivision  of  comets  is  a 
not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  we  can  actually  see  the 
transformation  of  comets  into  swarms 
of  meteorites. 

III. 

Humboldt  laid  stress  in  his  “Cosmos” 
upon  the  fact  that  the  aeorliths  are 
the  only  medium  through  which  we, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  are 
brought  into  a  direct  intercourse  with 
Interplanetary  space.  All  that  we  know 
of  this  space  is  only  based  upon  light 
vibrations  which  strike  our  eye;  while 
the  aeroliths  bring  upon  the  Earth  the 
actual  matter  which  circulates  in  the 
space  between  the  planets.  Now, 
since  relationship  has  been  established 
between  meteorites  and  comets,  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  the  meteorites 
bring  down  upon  our  globe  the  matter 
which  circulates  In  interstellar  space,  as 
they  come  from  the  spheres  which  lie 

•  They  will  be,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Kreuta,  670,  770,  880,  and  960  years  respec- 
tlTely. 

**  Astronomlscbe  Nacbrlchten,  1892,  No.  3104. 
No  fewer  than  5,000  comets,  be  added,  must  al¬ 
ready  circulate  round  the  sun  within  the  orbit 
of  Neptune. 


far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  our 
solar  system. 

Clusters  of  those  little  bodies,  out  of 
which  both  meteorite  swarms  and  com¬ 
ets  are  composed — perhaps,  vapors 
which  suddenly  pass  from  the  gaseous 
state  into  the  solid  state,  as  DaubrC*e 
was  inclined  to  think— circulate  in  the 
iuiinite  space  in  which  the  Sun,  with  all 
the  planets  attached  to  it,  is  mo^^ng. 
When  such  clusters  meet  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem  in  their  wanderings,  they  enter  it 
in  virtue  of  the  attraction  exercised 
upon  them  by  the  Sun,  and  they  de¬ 
scribe  round  our  luminary  a  parabolic 
curve  which  carries  them  away,  after 
this  short  visit,  back  to  the  unfathom¬ 
able  interstellar  regions.  W’e  take  no¬ 
tice  of  them  during  this  short  pasage, 
and  as  the  cluster  approaches  the  Sun, 
and  while  it  flies  round  it  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  speed,  and  becomes  luminous  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  it,  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  nebulosity,  which  is  only  visible 
through  the  telescope,  or  under  the  as¬ 
pect  of  an  elegant,  tailed  comet— in 
which  men  see  the  announcement  of 
coming  misfortunes.  According  to  the 
calculations  of  a  Russian  astronomer, 
J.  Kleiber,  no  fewer  than  240  comets 
enter  every  year  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  solar  system.*®  Most  of  them, 
after  having  described  a  curve  round 
the  Sun,  never  return  to  it;  but  some  of 
them  pass  near  enough  to  one  of  the 
outer  planets  to  have  their  speed  slack¬ 
ened  and  their  orbit  changed  into  an 
elliptical  one.  In  such  cases  they  be¬ 
come  permanent  members  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  and  will— periodically— make  their 
appearance  on  our  sky.  The  laborious 
researches  of  Tisserand,**  continued  by 
Schulhof,**  as  well  as  the  classical  work 

>*  Bulletin  Astrononomlqne,  June  and  July,  1880; 
Revue  Generale  des  Sciencea,  1889,  1.  p.  68; 
Rlcbard  A.  Gregory,  In  Nature,  1890,  TOl.  zlli.  p. 
31. 

Bulletin  Aatronomique,  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1889,  and  April,  May,  and  June,  1891. 
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of  Callendreau,**  and  the  investigations 
of  Professor  H.  Newton,’*  have  now 
familiarized  us  with  that  “capture”  of 
comets  by  the  great  planets.  Astrono¬ 
mers  even  attempt  to  classify  the  com¬ 
ets  according  to  the  times  of  their  “cap¬ 
ture.” 

However,  a  comet,  once  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  our  system,  will  not 
remain  what  it  w'as.  It  is  bound  to 
disaggregate.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  unequal  force  with 
which  the  attraction  of  the  Sun  and 
the  planets  which  it  passes  by  acts 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  loose 
aggregation  tears  it  to  pieces.’*  And 
once  the  disaggregation  has  be¬ 
gun,  it  is  bound,  as  Callendreau 
has  shown,  to  proceed  at  an  always  ac¬ 
celerated  rate.  Several  others  which 
formerly  were  considered  as  independ¬ 
ent  bodies  have  already  been  shown  to 
be  mere  fragments  of  larger  comets. 
Others  have  already  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  rings  of  meteorites; 
and  the  older  the  ring,  the  more 
equally  the  meteorites  are  distributed 
along  its  whole  length.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  August  Perseids,  while  in 
the  Leonids  we  still  see  those  dense 
clusters  which  the  Earth  pierces  each 
thirty-three  years,  and  w’hich  remind 
us  still  of  the  parent  comet. 

The  Leonid  ring,  in  its  turn,  will  not 
remain  what  it  is  now.  It  is  disag¬ 
gregating  under  our  very  eyes.  Al¬ 
ready,  during  the  passage  of  the  great 
cluster  of  1806  through  the  node  where 
its  orbit  meets  the  orbit  of  the  Earth, 
it  would  be  concluded  from  the  num¬ 
bers  of  meteorites  seen  in  the  two  sub¬ 
sequent  years  that  the  Earth  met  with 

“  Annales  de  rObaerratolre  de  Paria,  1S91,  t. 
XX.;  Nature,  1801,  yol.  xllli.  p.  474. 

American  .Journal  of  Science,  September  and 
December,  1801,  toI.  xlll. 

”  The  general  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
article  on  the  disaggregation  of  comets,  by  Dr. 
Berbeiicb,  In  Naturwlssenschaftllcbe  Rundschau, 
1803,  yol.  ylll.  p.  221. 

**  British  Association  Reports  for  1808  and 
1860. 


more  than  one  single  compact  cluster.’* 
It  appears  now,  from  a  careful  discus¬ 
sion  by  A.  S.  Herschel  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Leonid  swarm  in  the  years 
1894-0,  that  the  main  swarm  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  much  longer,  al¬ 
though  less  dense,  swarms  containing 
“sensible  sparse  gaps,”  one  of  which 
precedes  and  the  other  follows  the  main 
agglomeration.  Besides,  there  are  a 
number  of  erratic  shooting  stars  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
branch  streams  accompanying  the  main 
one.”  Further  detailed  Investigation 
by  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  and  A.  M. 
Downing  shows  also  that  the  main 
cluster  of  the  Leonids  (to  which  the 
name  of  Ortho-leonids  has  been  given) 
is  a  serpent-like  cluster  of  such  a  length 
that  it  takes  three  years  to  pass 
through  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit,  but 
so  narrow  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Earth  pierces  it  in  a  few  hours.  But 
besides  this  stream,  which  remains  true 
to  its  parent  orbit,  there  are  myriads 
of  other  Leonids  (which  w’ere  named 
“Cllno-leonids”)  whose  orbits  already 
differ  to  a  noticeable  extent  from  the 
former.  There  are  already  side  streams 
accompanying  the  main’*  one,  which 
itself,  in  its  turn,  has  subdivided  into 
two  distinct  portions.  One  of  them— 
the  part  A— was  pierced  by  the  Earth 
in  1860,  while  the  other  part,  B,  is  the 
one  wdiich  we  have  met  this  year.’* 
Besides,  as  it  results  from  the  laborious 
researches  of  W.  F.  Denning  upon  the 
displacement  of  radiant  points  during 
each  great  shower,  the  Earth  herself 
must  deviate  the  meteorites  from  their 
regular  paths— so  much  so  that  part  of 
the  cluster  A,  deviated  by  the  Earth 
in  1806,  must  have  become  now  “Cllno- 
leonids,”  moving  independently  from 

”  A.  S.  Herachel  in  Nature,  tbe  24tb  of  De¬ 
cember,  1806,  yol.  ly.  p.  174. 

**  G.  Johnatone  Stoney  and  A.  M.  W.  Downing, 
Perturbation  of  the  Leonids,  In  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  2nd  of  March,  1800;  Na¬ 
ture,  tbe  23rd  of  March,  1800,  yol.  lix.  p.  407; 
also  yol.  1x1.  p.  28. 
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the  main  stream.’*  The  ring  of  meteor¬ 
ites  has  thus  its  own  life  and  undergoes 
continually  a  series  of  destructive 
changes. 

The  displacement  of  the  radiants, 
which  thus  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  side  streams 
of  meteorites  accompanying  the  main 
one,  gives  fresh  support  to  the  idea 
that  some  inner  forces  must  have  been 
at  work  in  the  parent  comet  before  it 
was  transformed  into  a  meteorite  ring. 
In  fact,  a  comet,  when  it  comes  from 
the  extremely  cold  interstellar  space 
and  approaches  the  Sun,  is  seen  to  be 
full  of  inner  life.  Its  most  brilliant  part, 
the  nucleus,  often  changes  the  aspect 
Sometimes  it  expands  beyond  measure, 
and  dissolves  into  a  nebulosity;  or  else 
it  takes  all  sorts  of  strange  aspects. 
Sometimes  the  comet  appears  so  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  sky  that  one  is  induced  to 
believe  that  it  has  suddenly  become  in¬ 
candescent,  like  a  variable  star.  Some¬ 
times  it  protrudes  immense  tails,  at¬ 
taining  in  some  cases  the  length  of  25, 
50,  100,  or  even  ICO  million  miles,  and 
such  tails  grow  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
in  a  few  hours,  sub-divide,  and  sweep 
through  space  at  an  incredible  speed, 
always  remaining  turned  away  from 
the  Sun,  while  the  comet  describes  a 
sharp  curve.  Streams  of  incandescent 
matter  have  been  seen  to  be  emitted 
by  some  comets,  and  many  of  them 
show  changes  of  luminosity  unattended 
by  corresponding  changes  of  structure. 
Even  traces  of  rotation  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  a  comet,  while  the  comet  Cog- 
gia  of  1874  and  1881  seemed  to  drive 
before  it  waves  of  compressed  and 
glowing  matter,  similar  to  the  waves  of 
air  which  we  see  in  instantaneous  pho¬ 
tographs  of  bullets  flying  through  the 
air. 

So  far  as  spectral  analysis  goes,  we 

**  AstronomUcbe  Nachrlcbten,  1898,  No.  8513, 
where  a  suramair  of  tbe  poeltlons  of  tbe  radl- 
aota  of  smaller  abowers  Is  given;  and  a  series 
of  articles  on  Meteorites  In  Nature. 


know  that  incandescent  or,  at  least, 
glowing  gases  of  carbon  compounds 
(perhaps  acetylene  and  carbon  oxid), 
as  well  as  vapors  of  iron  and  sodium- 
all  in  that  extremely  rarefied  state 
which  we  see  in  Geissler’s  tubes— enter 
into  the  composition  of  comets  and  we 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
heads  of  the  comets  contain  swarms  of 
solid  meteorites  and  cosmical  dust. 
Besides,  it  is  certain  that  as  a  comet 
approaches  the  Sun  considerable  inner 
changes  are  going  on  in  it.  Its  matter 
becomes  luminous,  and  incandescent 
gases  appear  round  its  bead,  or  may  be 
in  the  head  itself.  The  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
plaining  all  these  changes  is  certainly 
immense.  But  there  are,  at  least,  three 
hypotheses— which,  by  the  way,  do  not 
contradict  each  other— by  means  of 
which  the  various  luminous  effects 
which  we  see  in  the  comets  have  been 
explained;  and  all  these  support  the 
idea  that  the  matter  of  a  comet  must 
be  scattered  more  and  more  in  space 
each  time  it  passes  near  the  sun.  The 
collision  of  the  meteorites  within  the 
comet  and  the  rise  of  temperature  and 
evaporation  have  been  advocated  by 
Tait,  and  afterward  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  before  the 
British  Association  in  1870.  Then, 
01bei*s,  Bessel,  Zollner,  Roche,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Russian  professor  Bredikhin,  and 
Lewis  Boss  in  this  country,  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  theory  of  electric  repulsions 
taking  place  in  the  body  of  the  comet 
under  the  Influence  of  the  electro-mag¬ 
netic  force  of  the  Sun;  and  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  mathematical  treatment  of  this 
subject  by  Bredikhin  has  convinced 
most  astronomers  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  these  inner  repulsive  forces  into 
account.”  And  finally,  there  Is  the 
theory  of  Rydberg,  which  he  has 
summed  up  in  one  sentence,  “The 

^  Balletin  de  la  Soclete  dea  Natarallstea  de 
Moscow,  for  several  consecutive  years.  See  Na¬ 
ture  for  tbe  bibliography  of  these  articles. 
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comets,”  he  says,  “are  the  meteors  of 
the  Interplanetary  medium.”  In  other 
words,  the  sun,  he  maintains,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sort  of  outer  atmosphere, 
composed  of  extremely  rarefied  gases 
and  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  corona:  and  when  a  stony  mass  or 
a  cloud  of  cosmical  dust  penetrates 
into  that  medium,  it  drives  it,  com¬ 
presses  it,  and  becomes  inflamed  in  the 
very  same  w'ay  as  a  meteorite  becomes 
incandescent  when  it  enters  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  gases  surrounding  our 
atmosphere  at  a  height  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  above  the  Earth’s  sur¬ 
face.”  It  Is  thus  evident  that  which¬ 
ever  of  these  three  hypotheses  be  ac¬ 
cepted  to  interpret  the  observed  facts, 
the  disaggregation  of  the  comets  which 
pass  periodically  near  the  sun  necessar¬ 
ily  follows.  Their  constitutive  matter 
is  bound  to  be  scattered  in  interplane¬ 
tary  space,  either  in  the  shape  of  va¬ 
pors  or  in  the  shape  of  clusters  of  me¬ 
teorites  wandering  along  elliptic  orbits. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  comets  and  meteor¬ 
ites,  it  can  be  said  in  full  confidence 
that  the  chances  of  our  planet  colliding 
with  the  head  of  a  comet  are  extreme¬ 
ly,  if  not  infinitely,  small;  and  that  if 
such  a  collision  took  place,  its  effects 
upon  the  life  of  our  globe  would  be 
hardly  noticed  at  all.  The  thing  which 
we  know  best  about  comets  is  their 
weight,  and  the  total  weight  of  a  comet 
—grand  though  its  luminous  display 
may  appear  in  the  sky— is  quite  insig¬ 
nificant.  The  assertion  of  the  astrono¬ 
mer  who  maintained  that  a  whole  com¬ 
et  could  be  carried  in  a  sack  upon  the 
shoulders  was  not  meant  as  a  joke.  As 
to  the  shooting  stars  and  the  aeroliths 
which  enter  our  atmosphere,  their 
speed  is  so  much  reduced  by  our  aerial 
envelope  that  we  see  aeorllths  which 
have  entered  our  atmosphere  with  a 

”  J.  B.  Rydberg,  Grundzuge  elner  Kometen- 
Theoric.  I  could  not  find  this  work  by  applying 
to  German  publishers,  and  am  bound  to  utilize 


velocity  of  twenty  to  fifty  miles  per 
second,  moving  at  the  end  of  their 
course  through  the  air  at  the  sluggish 
speed  of  only  a  few  yards  per  second. 
The  heaviest  authenticated  aerolith 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  Earth  In  his¬ 
torical  times  weighed  oniy  18  tons. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
there  are  not  much  heavier  bodies 
moving  in  space  without  our  knowing 
anything  about  them,  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  such  bodies 
should  not  occasionally  meet  the  Earth 
In  their  wanderings;  but  what  we  can 
maintain  is,  that  if  they  entered  our 
atmosphere  all  the  chances  would  be  in 
favor  of  their  being  exploded  by  their 
own  over-heated  gases,  in  which  case 
they  would  reach  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  in  the  shape  of  small  fragments. 
Our  aerial  surroundings  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  gases  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  spread  far  beyond  what  may  be 
properly  described  as  the  Earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  are  a  far  better  protection 
of  the  Earth  than  might  have  been 
imagined  at  first  sight.  As  to  the 
small  meteorites,  they  certainly  reach 
the  Earth  in  formidable  numbers;  it 
has  been  calculated  that  every  year  no 
fewer  than  146,000  millions  of  them 
enter  our  atmosphere,  where  they  con- 
tintie  to  float  in  the  shape  of  vapors  or 
microscopical  dust.  But  if  all  that 
dust  were  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  it  would 
take  a  hundred  thousand  years  to  raise 
that  surface  by  one  single  inch. 

In  the  slow  process  of  evolution  of 
celestial  bodie§  the  matter  which  is 
spread  in  space  in  the  shape  of  solid 
dust  and  vapors  plays,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  long  run,  a  considerable  part;  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  services 
rendered  to  mankind  by  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  both  for  the  increase  of  actual 
knowledge  and  for  the  general  com- 

only  an  excellent  analysis  of  It,  by  Dr.  Ber- 
berlch,  In  Naturwlsseinschaftllche  Rnndschan, 
1809,  YOl.  xlv.  pp.  366,  377. 
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prehension  of  the  life  of  the  universe, 
and  consequently  the  unity  of  nature, 
to  have  brought  into  evidence  this  for¬ 
merly  unnoticed  and  unsuspected  world 
of  tiny  mites  of  the  celestial  space,  the 
meteorites.  In  how  far  the  great  dis¬ 
play  of  shooting  stars  have  already 
contributed  to  widen  our  conceptions 
of  the  great  Cosmos  has  been  faintly 
Indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  But 
these  showers  have  also  suggested  to 
Tb«  Nineteenth  Oentnry. 


several  astronomers  the  Idea  of  a  new 
and  very  probable  hypothesis  of  origin 
of  stars  and  planets  out  of  that  cos- 
mical  dust.  This  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer,  slowly  grows  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  of  Nature.  But 
it  is  too  important  to  be  treated  inci¬ 
dentally,  and  must  make  the  subject  of 
a  separate  study. 

P.  Kropotkin. 


FRENCH  POETRY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Ac'Hirding  to  most  of  the  critics  who 
have  dealt  with  the  history  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  French  Litera¬ 
ture,  the  French  poetry  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  began  with  the  period— 
and,  indeed,  with  the  verse— of  AndrC* 
Chenier.  Several  among  the  Romantic 
poets  themselves,  Sainte-Beuve,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  Theodore  de  Banville,  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  No  greater  error 
could  be  made.  It  is  because  Andr6 
Chenier  was  a  great  poet,  and,  above 
all,  a  great  artist— as  Racine  and  Ron- 
sard  were  artists— that  he  is  so  clearly 
distinguished  from  all  the  versifiers  of 
his  time,  from  Lebrun  and  Delille, 
from  Roucher  (with  ^viiom  he  is  so 
often  associated  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  they  two  mounted  the  scaf¬ 
fold  on  the  same  day  of  the  Terror), 
and  from  the  Chevalier  de  Parny,  too. 
He  had  not  even  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Romantic  School.  His 
“Elegies”  breathe  the  ardent,  yet  ex¬ 
quisite,  sensuousness  of  his  age,  but 
in  his  “Idylles”  one  finds  again  the 
classic,  the  contemporary  of  Ronsard, 
the  pagan,  the  Alexandrian,  the  pupil 
of  Callimachus  and  of  Theocritus.  It 
must  be  noted,  too,  that  his  “PoSsies,” 
of  which,  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  only  scattered  fragments  were 
known,  were  not  published  until  1819; 
and  their  infiuence  may  be  traced  in 


the  first  “Po6mes”  of  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
which  appeared  in  1822,  but  not  in  the 
first  “Odes”  of  Victor  Hugo,  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  1822,  nor  yet  in  “Premieres 
Meditations”  of  Lamartine,  which 
bear  the  date  1820.  The  truth  is  that 
at  the  very  source  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  French  Poetry  one  finds  the  in¬ 
spiring  influence  of  two  great  prose 
writers,  and  of  one  woman  of  genius: 
the  author  of  the  “Confessions,”  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau;  the  author  of  the 
“Genie  du  Christianisme,”  Chateau¬ 
briand;  and  the  author— too  often  for¬ 
gotten— of  “L’Allemagne,”  Mme.  de 
Stael.  Rousseau  had  freed  the  Ego 
from  the  dungeon  in  which,  for  two 
centuries,  it  had  been  confined,  victim 
of  a  tradition  founded  upon  an  essen¬ 
tially  social  conception  of  the  literary 
art.  Through  all  these  two  hundred 
years  neither  the  Salons  nor  the  Court, 
which  made  and  unmade  the  literary 
reputations  of  the  period,  w’ould  permit 
a  writer  to  talk  about  himself,  his  love 
affairs  or  his  domestic  life.  The  priv¬ 
ilege  of  that  freedom  was  accorded 
only  to  those  who  wrote  a  volume  of 
Memoirs,  or  compiled  a  selection  of 
letters,  and  the  canon  held  that  even 
this  measure  of  liberty  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  cases  of  posthumous 
publication.  Rousseau— whose  whole 
literary  product  was  a  prolonged  per- 
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sonal  confidicnce,  whose  features  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  meshes  of  a  veil  so 
transparent  that  It  was  no  more  than 
a  literary  convention— broke  away  from 
this  tradition,  and  opened  again  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  important  and 
profound  sources  of  truly  great  poetry; 
a  so'Urce  not  the  less  Important  because 
it  is  neither  the  most  abundant  nor  the 
purest. 

Chateaubriand  did  even  more.  He 
was  a  traveller,  and  he  restored  the 
Ijerception  of  nature,  of  animation,  of 
color,  to  a  literary  period  cramped  by 
the  narrow  routine  of  fashion— to  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew  nature  only  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  trim  terraces  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  of  Fontainebleau,  who,  if 
they  did  not  altogether  forget  that  na¬ 
ture  existed,  at  any  rate  Ignored  It, 
and  kept  their  gaze  narrowly  fixed 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  aspects 
of  human  life.  A  historian,  as  well  as 
a  traveller,  Chateaubriand  aroused  his 
contemporaries  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  difference  between  one  age  and 
another;  he  showed  them  how  the  man 
of  one  century  departs  from  the  type 
of  a  previous  century;  he  emphasized 
the  contrast  between  a  feudal  baron 
and  a  courtier  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  a 
Christian,  too,  and  he  informed  the  art 
of  his  time  with  the  religious  sentiment 
which  had  been  lacking  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  poets  —  a  deficiency 
Which  made  their  creations  the  more 
definite  and  clearly  cut,  but  left  them 
always  dry  and  hard. 

To  Mme.  de  Stael  we  owe,  in  turn, 
the  last  stage  of  this  gradual  transfor¬ 
mation.  Our  poets  needed  a  fresh  in¬ 
spiration,  and  she  supplied  it  when  she 
gave  them  her  “Litt6ratures  du  Nord.” 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Hugo,  or  Vigny  imitated  Goethe 
or  Byron,  and  her  achievement  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  justly  defined  if  one 
says  that  she  enlarged  the  skies  of 
France,  and  tempted  the  wings  of  our 
poets  to  a  broader  fiight,  beyond  our 


frantiers,  towards  new  horizons  which 
she  first  rose  high  enough  to  see.  A 
new  inquiry,  a  new  curiosity,  shone  in 
our  eyes.  We  began  to  doubt  if  the  old 
ideals  were  the  only  ideals.  Fresh  pro¬ 
cesses  added  themselves  to  our  habits 
of  Intellectual  investigation,  new  ele¬ 
ments  came,  silently  as  the  dews,  to 
our  spiritual  soil.  There  awaited  new 
l>oets,  if  they  should  arise,  a  liberty 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors;  the  taste  of  the  people,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  age,  were  ready  for  the 
literary  revolution,  which  even  a  gen¬ 
ius  could  hardly  have  accomplished 
without  the  co-operation  of  his  environ¬ 
ment 

In  these  conditions  lie  the  secret  of 
the  success  achieved  by  Lamartine’s 
first  “Meditations,”  a  success  which 
bears  to  the  history  of  our  lyric  poetry 
the  same  relation  that  the  success  of 
the  “Cid”  or  of  “Andromaque”  bears 
to  the  history  of  the  French  stage.  But 
the  “Meditations”  gave  rise  to  no  such 
controversy  as  that  which  marked  the 
days  of  “Andromaque”  or  of  the  “Cid;” 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  recognizing 
the  poet,  and  when  the  “Nouvelles 
Meditations,”  the  “Morte  de  Socrate,” 
the  “Dernier  Chant  du  PSlerinage  de 
Childe  Harold,”  the  “Harmonies  Po6- 
tiques”  were,  between  1820  and  1830, 
added  to  the  “Meditations,”  the  most 
obstinate  of  the  classics  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  a  new  school  of 
poetry  had  been  born  to  France.  The 
“Poesies”  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  published 
in  1822,  and  republished  in  1826;  the 
“Odes”  of  Victor  Hugo  in  1822,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  “Ballades”  in  1824,  and 
by  his  “Orientales”  in  1829,  soon  gave 
firmness  of  definition  to  the  essential 
quality  of  the  new  school. 

These  three  great  poets  had  much  in 
common,  notwithstanding  the  original¬ 
ity  which  distinguished  each  of  them 
from  his  two  fellows;  Lamartine,  the 
more  pure,  more  harmonious,  more 
vague;  Hugo,  the  more  precise,  more 
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imbued  with  color,  more  sonorous,  the 
more  barbaric  to  the  French  ear;  and 
Vigny,  more  delicate,  more  elegant  and 
mystical,  but  whose  note  was  less  sus¬ 
tained.  It  may  be  that  all  three  had 
masters  among  their  predecessors  of 
the  nineteenth  century— Lamartine  in 
the  person  of  Pamy,  and  in  Millevoye, 
too;  Hugo  in  Fontanes,  in  Lebrun,  and 
in  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau;  Vigny  in 
Chenier;  but  their  originality  becomes 
apparent  when  one  compares  them 
with  the  survivors  of  the  pseudo-classic 
epoch,  such  as  Caslmir  Delavigne  with 
his  “Mess^niennes,”  or  B6ranger  in  his 
“Chansons.”  A  perspicacious  critic 
might  perhaps,  have  foreseen  that  all 
three  of  them  would  soon  diverge  upon 
separate  paths— Lamartine  becoming 
more  the  Idealist,  Hugo  more  the  real¬ 
ist,  Vigny  already  more  the  “philoso¬ 
pher;”  but  for  the  moment,  between 
1820  and  1830,  they  formed  a  group,  if 
not  precisely  a  school,  and  it  is  that 
group  which  we  must  endeavor  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  no  one  of 
them  belonged  to  the  party  which  was 
then  called  the  “Liberals,”  the  party  of 
Benjamin  Constant  or  of  Manuel.  They 
Avere  all  three  “royalists,”  extremists 
in  their  royalism,  and  they  were  of  the 
Catholic  party  too— the  party  of  .Joseph 
de  Malstre,  of  Bonald,  and  of  Lamen- 
nais.  Hugo  was,  even  at  that  time,  the 
most  absolute,  the  most  uncompromis¬ 
ing  of  the  three;  horror  and  hati'ed  of 
the  Revolution  is  nowhere  more  ener¬ 
getically  declared  than  in  his  first 
poems,  “Les  Vierges  de  Verdun,”  “Qui- 
beron,”  “Buonaparte.”  Their  devout¬ 
ness  is  as  sincere  and  as  ardent  as  their 
royalism;  and  it  colors  all  their  ideas, 
as  the  religiosity  of  their  master,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  colored  all  his.  Their  con¬ 
ception  of  Love  Is  a  religious  concep¬ 
tion;  it  is  from  the  religious  point  of 
view  that  they  admire  God’s  work  in 
the  domain  of  Nature;  and  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  poet’s  function  is  again 
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religious.  Their  religion  is  not  always 
very  lasting,  nor  very  firmly  grounded 
upon  reason,  nor  Is  it  even  altogether 
orthodox.  Lamartine’s  piety  evapor¬ 
ates  in  a  sort  of  Hindu  pantheism; 
Hugo  glides  insensibly  from  Christian¬ 
ity  to  Voltairianism;  Vigny,  from  year 
to  year,  progresses  towards  a  pessi¬ 
mism  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  Scho¬ 
penhauer.  These  changes,  however, 
come  later,  and  in  the  meantime  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  nineteenth-century  French 
poetry  is  marked  by  a  permeation- 
even  by  an  exaltation— of  religious  sen¬ 
timent. 

This  body  of  verse  is,  furthermore, 
personal  or  Individual;  the  poet  himself 
supplies  not  only  the  occasion  of  his 
verse,  but  its  purpose,  its  habitual  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  A  French  ode  and  even 
an  elegy  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
always  of  the  broadest  origin,  built 
upon  generalizations,  abstractions, 
which  the  poet,  in  the  process  of  elab¬ 
oration,  sedulously  deprived  of  any  par¬ 
ticularity  his  premises  might  have  pos¬ 
sessed.  Any  one  copy  of  verse  re¬ 
sembled  every  other.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  an  elegy  of  Ch6nler’s  should 
not  have  been  Parny’s  Instead;  and  if 
the  printer  had  put  Lebrun’s  name  on 
the  title-page  of  a  volume  of  odes  by 
Lefranc  de  Pomplgnan,  the  poets  them¬ 
selves  would  hardily  have  perceived  the 
error.  The  “Meditations”  of  Lamar¬ 
tine,  the  “Poemes”  of  Vigny,  the  “Ori- 
entales”  of  Hugo  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  more  than  metrical  journals 
of  the  poet’s  dally  Impressions.  La¬ 
martine  spends  an  hour  on  the  Lake  of 
Bourget,  accompanied  by  the  woman 
he  loves,  the  Elvlre  of  the  “Medita¬ 
tions,”  and  he  writes  “Le  Lac;”  he 
passes  Holy  Week  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  writes  the  “Semalne  Sainte 
a  la  Roche  Guyon.”  Vigny  is  inter¬ 
ested  by  a  paragraph  In  the  .Tournal  des 
Debats  of  July  18,  1822,  and  he  finds 
the  pretext  for  the  “Trappiste.”  As 
for  Victor  Hugo,  the  mere  titles  of  his 
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“Orlentales”— “Canarls,”  “Les  TCtes  du 
S6rall,”  “Navarin,”  show  their  close  re¬ 
lation  to  what  we  call  nowadays  “ac¬ 
tuality.”  There  are,  no  doubt,  distinc¬ 
tions  to  be  made;  Vigny  Is,  of  the  three, 
the  most  objective  in  bis  attitude,  the 
most  epic,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
say,  in  bis  “Eloa,”  or  in  “Molse.”  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  often  loses  the  sense  of  his 
own  x>ersonality  when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  something  that  seems  very 
real  to  him;  In  the  “F'eu  du  Clel,”  in 
the  “Djinns,”  in  “Mazeppa,”  he  is  borne 
out  of  himself  not  only  by  his  pictorial 
instinct,  but  by  the  current  of  a  word- 
flow  so  ample  that  it  betrays  the  rheto¬ 
rician.  Lamartine  himself,  the  most 
subjective  of  the  three,  has  here  and 
there  a  dissertation— in  his  “Immortal- 
it6,”  for  instance — or  a  paraphrase,  as 
in  his  “Chant  d’Amour,”  which  over¬ 
runs  the  narrow  limits  of  personal 
poetry.  Yet,  after  all  is  said,  every  one 
of  them  found  his  inspiration  in  him¬ 
self,  his  emotions,  his  recollections. 
The  suggestion  of  the  moment  guides 
them.  Whether  It  is  Bonaparte  dying 
at  St.  Helena  in  1821,  or  Charles  X  re¬ 
ceiving  the  crown  at  Reims  in  1825, 
these  poets  confide  to  us  their  own  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  not  the  inherent  and 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  subject  that  pro¬ 
vokes  their  song,  but  the  subject’s  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  especial  character  of  the 
poet’s  genius.  More  precisely  yet,  the 
subject  is  a  mere  pretext  for  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  poet’s  point  of  view,  the 
confession  of  his  own  fashion  of  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  this,  and  nothing  else,  that 
one  means  when  one  formulates  the 
second  characteristic  of  Romantic 
Poetry  as  opposed  to  Classic  Poetry:  its 
dominant  personality  or  individuality. 

A  third  and  last  characteristic  springs 
from  this  second:  the  freedom  or  novelty 
of  the  Romantic  School.  “Let  us  set 
new  thoughts  to  the  old  rhymes,”  said 
Andr6  Ch6nler,  in  a  line  which  has  pre¬ 
served  its  fame— a  line  often  over¬ 
praised  for  that  matter.  The  Roman- 
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tic  poets,  better  inspired,  perceived  that 
these  “new  thoughts”  could  only  be 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  an  art  as 
novel,  and  It  is  that  renovation  of  style 
and  metre  for  which  they  have  been 
most  admired.  Vigny  shows  more  pre¬ 
cocity,  more  seeking  after  words,  more 
embarrassment  in  bis  manipulation  of 
rhythm,  and  for  that  reason  is  far  less 
varied.  His  French,  too,  is  less  rich 
and  less  abundant.  Lamartine’s  is  not 
always  very  novel,  nor  yet  very  correct. 
This  great  poet  was  a  careless  writer; 
and  yet  his  liquidity  is  incomparable; 
the  form  of  bis  verse  is  faultlessly 
classic,  and  not  even  Racine  found  more 
exquisite  associations  of  sound.  Victor 
Hugo  unquestionably  shares  with  Ron- 
sard  the  pinnacle  of  eminence  as  a 
creator  of  rhythms;  and  his  French, 
somewhat  commonplace  in  his  earlier 
work,  in  the  first  “Odes”  had  attained, 
at  the  time  of  the  “Orlentales,”  a  free¬ 
dom,  a  vigor,  an  originality  which  may, 
with  truth,  be  described  as  democratic. 
No  one,  certainly,  did  more  than  he  to 
abolish  the  old  distinction  between  the 
Grand  French  and  the  Familiar  French, 
to  put,  as  he  said,  “the  Cap  of  Liberty 
on  the  head  of  the  aged  Dictionary.” 
It  was  in  this  fashion  that  these 
three  poets,unaided,  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  eighteenth-century  gramma¬ 
rians;  restored  to  words  their  pictorial 
value  as  mediums  of  expression  or  of 
description;  and  freed  French  verse 
from  the  shackles  which  prevented  its 
yielding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
poet.  There  is  no  poetry  without 
music,  no  music  without  movement, 
and  movement  was  precisely  what  the 
French  alexandrine  lacked. 

These  being,  then,  the  three  essential 
and  original  characteristics  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  French  poetry  when  It 
first  took  definite  shape.  It  may  be  said 
that  Its  history,  from  that  time,  has 
been  the  history  of  a  conflict  between 
the  three.  Their  strife  Is  still  unsettled. 
Is  the  poet  to  be  only  an  artist,  looking 
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down,  from  the  height  of  his  “ivory 
tower,”  at  the  fruitless  bustle  of  his 
fellow-men?  Is  he  to  be  a  thinker?  Or 
is  he  to  turn  aside  from  philosophy  as 
well  as  from  aesthetics,  and  be  only  a 
“sonorous  echo”  indifferently  stirred  by 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  air?  Or  should 
he  try  only  to  be  himself? 

Before  tracing  the  successive  stages 
of  the  unending  struggle,  it  is  due  alike 
to  the  decorum  of  chronology  and  to 
literary  justice  that  one  should  say  a 
word  about  the  author — popular,  and 
even  famous,  for  a  moment — of  the 
“lambes:”  Auguste  Barbier.  His  lot 
was  that  of  a  middle-class  Parisian, 
and  when  he  had  sung  his  brief  song 
he  fell  back  into  his  dull  routine,  and 
survived  himself  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
never  again  finding  the  poet  that  was 
In  him.  Yet  three  or  four  of  his  “lam¬ 
bes,”  such  as  the  “Cur§e,”  the  “Popu- 
larite,”  the  “Idole,”  are  among  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  French  satire.  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  where  one  can  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceive  the  afiinity,  more  clear¬ 
ly  trace  the  consanguinity,  between 
lyric  and  satiric  verse;  and  the  “lam¬ 
bes”  contain  two  or  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  similes  in  all  French  poetry. 
That  is,  in  itself,  something,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art.  But  it  is  a  rea¬ 
son,  too,  for  regretting  that  even  in 
these  few  pieces  there  is  a  twang  of 
vulgarity  which  debars  Barbier  from 
the  rank  of  a  true  poet.  No  such  fault 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  other  three  men 
who  are  with  him,  the  most  illustrious 
representatives  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  Romantic  poets:  Sainte-Beuve, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Thfiophile 
Cautler. 

Personal  poetry  Is  triumphant  In  the 
persons  of  the  two  first — Sainte-Beuve, 
whose  “Confessions  de  Joseph  De¬ 
lorme”  appeared  in  1829,  to  be  followed 
in  1831  by  “Consolations;”  and  Alfred 
de  Musset,  whose  “Premieres  Po6sles” 
saw  the  light  between  1830  and  1832. 
Here  are  two  poets  who  occupy  them¬ 


selves  solely  with  themselves;  tell  us 
only  of  themselves,  their  predilections, 
tlieir  desires,  their  dreams  of  personal 
happiness.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  their 
subjectiveness:  Lamartine  and  Hugo 
chose,  for  expression  in  their  verses, 
those  of  their  impressions  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  most  general, 
those  which  they  thought  would  have 
been  shared  by  their  contemporaries; 
Sainte-Beuve,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
“Confessions  de  Joseph  Delorme,” 
turns  away  from  this  very  class  of  im¬ 
pressions,  and  devotes  himself  only  to 
the  observation,  the  analysis  and  the 
expression  of  that  which  he  believes 
to  be  exclusively  his  own,  that  which 
distinguishes  and  differentiates  him 
from  other  men.  In  this  respect  and  for 
this  reason,  the  “Confessions  de  Joseph 
Delorme”  is  morbid  poetry,  almost 
pathological.  It  seems  the  work  of  a 
neurasthenic  or  a  neurotic.  Add  to  this 
that  Sainte-Beuve  displays,  as  an  ar¬ 
tist  and  as  a  versifier,  refinements  and 
elaborate  researches,  of  which  the  rest¬ 
less  subtlety  is  equalled  only  by  the 
utter  ineffectiveness.  These  elabora¬ 
tions  escape  the  unaided  eye;  they 
can  be  appreciated  only  when  one  is 
cautioned  to  look  closely  for  them.  It 
is  in  quite  another  fashion  that  Musset 
is  “personal;”  he  displayed  another 
soi*t  of  affectation;  he  is  foppish,  he  is 
ultra-Parisian.  He  became  more  sim¬ 
ple  after  a  few  years;  passion  makes  a 
new  man  of  him.  At  first,  in  the  “Mar- 
rons  du  Feu,”  in  “Mardoche,”  in  “Na- 
mouna,”  he  Is  the  Lovelace,  the  Brum- 
mel,  of  the  Romantic  School,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  poetic  gift  which  already 
places  him  far  above  the  level  of  the 
disguise  he  assumes— and  above  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  level,  too.  He  makes  verses 
for  mere  pastime — laughing  at  himself 
for  making  them,  even;  they  are  his 
diversion  from  graver  pursuits.  These 
more  serious  occupations  were — his 
brother  tells  us— “to  hold  grave  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  best  tailors  in  Paris,” 
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“to  waltz  with  a  genuine  Marquise.”  occupy  the  poets  of  a  society  which 
We  learn,  too,  from  other  sources,  that  doubted  everything,  and  they  became 
to  these  ponderous  duUes  he  added  a  “socialists”  and  “philosophers.” 
routine  of  attendance  at  the  gambling-  The  evidence  of  this  change  Is  to  be 
clubs  and  at  even  less-decorous  resorts.  found  in  Victor  Hugo’s  “Feuilles  d’Au- 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  if  his  inspira-  tomne,”  of  1831,  in  the  “Chants  du  Crfi- 

tion  differs  from  that  of  Sainte-Beuve,  puscule,”  of  1835,  and  in  the  “Volx 

it  rests  upon  the  same  foundation;  it  intfirieures,”  18;{7;  or  in  Lamartine’s 
is  “personal  to  the  verge  of  egoism,  “Jocelyn,”  of  1836,  and  his  “Chute  d’un 
and  no  man  ever  carried  further  the  Ange,”  in  1838.  “Jocelyn”  Is,  in  fact, 
pretension  of  individuality.  His  con-  ^he  only  long  poem  in  the  French  lan- 
temporaries  took  this  view  of  him,  and  guage,  and  the  “Chute  d’un  Ange”— 
a  legion  of  imitators  crowded  upon  his  although  it  remained  unfinished— is 
footsteps,  and  upon  those  of  Sainte-  neither  the  least  Important  of  Lamar- 
Beuve  imitators  who  possessed  none  tine’s  works,  nor  the  least  conclusive 
of  the  originality  of  their  models,  and  manifestation  of  his  genius.  In  both 
who  occupy  no  place  in  the  history  of  these  poems  all  the  qualities  of  the 
French  poetry.  The  first  requisite  for  “Meditations”  are  again  to  be  found- 
a  “personal”  poet,  although  not  the  some  of  them,  indeed,  in  an  exagger- 
only  qualification  necessary,  is  that  ated  degree:  liquidity  and  fertility,  for 
he  should  possess  a  personality,  and  example.  Other  qualities  add  them- 
that  is  a  gift  few  can  claim.  Men  of  selves  to  these,  qualities  which  are  not 
originality  are  rare!  generally  admired,  and  which  failed  to 

Thdophlle  Gautier  perceived  all  this,  bring  Lamartine  the  applause  they  de- 
instinctively,  and,  if  the  issue  had  been  served.  It  was  he  who  created  philoso- 
in  his  hands,  the  Romantic  School  phlcal  poetry  in  France;  for  Andr6 
would  at  once  have  turned  to  the  im-  Chenier,  who  hoped  to  do  so,  has  left 
personal  phase  of  art.  The  description  yg  only  the  outline  of  his  “Hermfes,” 
of  places,  the  picturesque  presentment  a  bare  half  hundred  lines;  and 

of  the  past,  faithfulness  of  imitative  Voltaire’s  “Dlscours  sur  I’Homme”  is 
work,  the  submergence  of  self  in  sub*  ^  moral,  rather  than  a  philosophical 
jectlve  studies,  would  then  have  be-  work — and  furthermore  is  only  prose, 
come  the  chief  aims  of  the  poets.  Nei-  Lamartine  has  more  than  once  suc- 
ther  nature  nor  history,  however,  pro-  ceeded  in  expressing,  without  the 
ceeds  by  sudden  transformations  and  slightest  loss  of  clearness  or  of  har- 
revolutions.  The  possibilities  of  “per-  mony,  ideas  of  the  most  abstract,  the 
sonal”  poetry  had  not  yet  been  ex-  most  purely  metaphysical,  sort  that  the 
hausted,  the  fertility  latent  in  its  for-  human  mind  can  conceive.  It  Is  an- 
mulse  had  not  yet  given  place  to  steril-  other  of  his  merits  pre-eminently  shown 
Ity.  None  of  Gautier  s  great  contem-  jy  “Jocelyn,”  that  he  could  write  In  ai 
poraries  had  yet  said  all  that  he  had  to  familiar  strain  without  becoming  pro- 
say,  completed  the  outpouring  of  his  sale,  and  even  without  losing  his  no- 
confessions.  The  whole  period,  too  bility  of  expression.  Nor  was  his 
(more  especially  the  years  that  imme-  |x>int  of  view  a  mere  pose,  as  Sainte- 
dlately  followed  1830),  was  Inauispl-  Beuve,  not  without  a  tinge  of  jealousy, 
clous  for  the  epicurean  pursuit  of  art  asks  us  to  believe.  If  ever  a  poet  was 
for  art’s  sake.  New  problems  present-  naturally  and  involuntarily  a  poet,  it 
ed  themselves  to  the  poets  of  the  day.  was  Lamartine,  a  poet  even  when  he 
Religion,  which  had  preoccupied  the  wrote  in  prose,  and  even  in  his  polltl- 
poets  of  the  past  decade,  ceased  to  pre-  ^al  utterances.  Nowhere  was  this 
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more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his 
“Jocelyn,”  unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  the 
“Chute  d'un  Ange,”  or  in  the  iarger 
conception  of  the  philosophical  epic  of 
which  the  “Chute  d’un  Ange”  is  itself 
only  an  episode.  One  certainly  regrets 
that  the  hasty  execution  of  the  work  is 
not  always  in  keeping  with  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  project,  but  that  disparity 
Is  characteristic  of  Lamartine’s  gen¬ 
ius.  Is  it  not  possible,  indeed,  that  in 
the  altitudes  where  metaphysics  and 
poetry  melt  one  into  the  other,  a  want 
of  precision  adds  a  further  fitness,  a 
new  charm  and  beauty? 

Yet,  as  one  is  about  to  think  so  and 
to  say  so,  the  shade  of  Victor  Hugo 
interposes.  Whether  Hugo’s  visions  be 
filled  with  realities,  or  only  with  possi¬ 
bilities,  no  poet  has  ever  made  his 
dreams  more  vivid,  given  to  them  a 
firmer  form,  made  them  more  palpable. 
A  blind  man  couid  perceive  how  boldly 
Victor  Hugo’s  verse  brings  its  subject 
into  relief.  Lamartine  purifies  and 
idealizes  the  real— dissolves  it,  some¬ 
times,  in  the  liquidity  of  his  lines;  but 
Hugo,  in  the  architecture  of  his  poetry, 
captures  the  ideal,  makes  it  concrete 
and  material.  He  is  as  personal  as 
ever  in  his  “Feuilles  d’Automne,”  or 
his  “Voix  Intfirieures;”  it  may  even  be 
said  that  he  is  nowhere  more  “per¬ 
sonal”  than  in  his  “Orientales”  or  his 
“Odes.”  It  is  in  these  poems  that  he  is 
most  prodigal  of  confidences  and  avow¬ 
als,  and  yet  he  is  not  the  least  attentive 
to  “actuality.”  Half  his  poems  are 
poems  of  occasion;  their  titles  show  it: 
“ROverie  d’un  passant  il  propos  d’un 
Roi,”  “Diets  en  presence  du  glacier  du 
Rhone,”  “Pendant  que  la  fenStre  Stait 
ouverte,”  “AprSs  une  lecture  de 
Dante.”  But  he  begins,  at  this  stage 
of  his  work,  to  do  what  he  had  not 
done  in  the  days  of  the  “Orientales;” 
he  begins  to  inquire  into  the  mysteries, 
to  wonder  at  what  Baudelaire  well 
calls  “the  monstrousness  which  envel¬ 
opes  man  on  every  side.”  Lamartine 
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escaped  from  himself,  raised  himself 
above  the  level  of  his  own  personality, 
as  he  turned  to  the  heights,  ad  augusta; 
Victor  Hugo  leaves  his  own  person  in 
order  to  search  in  mystery  itself,  per 
augusta,  the  explanation  of  what  he 
has  found  inexplicable  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  If  it  is  a  different  sort  of 
philosophizing,  it  is  still  philosophy, 
and  after  twelve  years  of  silence,  or 
of  political  activity,  from  1840  to  1852, 
when  he  returns  to  poetry,  he  resumes 
this  philosophical  pre-occupation,  never 
again  to  abandon  it.  No  doubt  his  phil¬ 
osophy  at  that  period  differs  widely 
from  the  Catholicism  of  his  earlier  atti¬ 
tude,  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  the 
right  to  say  that  the  intensity,  the  con¬ 
tinuity,  of  that  pre-occupation  were  al¬ 
ways  of  a  religious  character.  It  is  that 
which  saves  him  from  the  double,  yet 
diverse,  excess  of  purely  personal  poet¬ 
ry  and  purely  naturalistic  doctrine. 

Nevertheless— while  Lamartine  and 
Hugo  thus  imparted  to  romantic  poetry 
and  to  personal  poetry  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  philosophical  and  social  poetry— 
Musset,  “descending  to  the  desolate 
depths  of  the  abyss  within  himself,” 
gave  resounding  utterance  to  some  of 
the  most  energetic  notes  of  passion  in 
all  French  poetry — in  all  the  world’s 
poetry.  We  need  only  mention  a  few 
of  his  poems:  the  “Lettre  ft  Lamar¬ 
tine,”  the  “Nults,”  the  “Souvenir;”  not 
a  thousand  lines  in  all.  They  are 
poems  in  which  fastidious  critics  have 
found  passages  of  mere  rhetoric;  but 
they  will  pass  down  the  ages.  Other 
poets  may  equal,  but  can  never  sur¬ 
pass,  their  bitter  sorrow,  their  poignant 
eloguence.  Musset’s  “Nuits”  are  at 
once  the  most  realistic  and  the  most 
personal  poems  in  the  language.  The 
adventure  had  been  commonplace,  its 
termination,  although  it  was  cruel,  was 
not  extraordinary.  But  the  poet 
suffered  so  profoundly,  his  whole  life 
had  been  so  utterly  devastated  by  the 
blow,  that  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
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a  more  irreparable  disaster.  To  ex¬ 
press  the  pride  of  bis  passion,  bis  hor¬ 
ror  of  its  unfaithful  object,  bis  abso¬ 
lute  despair,  he  found  words  so  pro¬ 
foundly  pathetic  that  they  wring,  even 
from  the  driest  eyes,  tears  almost  as 
abundant  as  those  he  himself  shed  over 
his  dead  love.  He  had  interposed  so 
slight  a  veil  of  “literature”  between  his 
readers  and  his  heart,  the  cry  of  his 
agony  rises  so  naturally,  that  we  can 
never  be  closer  to  any  man’s  soul  than 
to  his.  It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  his  other 
works,  Musset’s  “Nuits”  places  him  in 
first  rank  of  poets.  And  perhaps  it  is 
for  these  reasons,  too,  that  “personal” 
poetry  has  become  so  difficult  to  the 
poets  of  our  own  day.  It  is  apart  from 
personal  poetry,  or  in  antagonism  to  it, 
rather,  that  the  evolution  continues,  in 
the  works  of  Victor  de  Laprade  and, 
above  all,  in  the  “Po6mes”  which  Al¬ 
fred  de  Vigny  afterwards  embodied  in 
his  “DestlnSes.” 

Impelled  by  circumstances,  yet  al¬ 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  his  own  talent,  Vigny  followed  the 
same  general  trend  as  Lamartine  and 
Victor  Hugo,  turning  from  personal 
poetry  to  objective  and  philosophical 
poetry.  He  lacked  the  fertility  of  the 
first,  and  was  yet  farther  from  the  ver¬ 
bal  and  rhythmical  Inventiveness  of 
the  second.  His  philosophy  was  not 
the  same,  nor  his  philosophical  temper¬ 
ament;  he  was  born  a  pessimist  of  the 
most  thorough  sort;  one  of  those  who 
cannot  forgive  life  for  being  the  mis¬ 
erable  thing  it  is,  and  still  less  forgive 
God  for  not  having  made  it  happier. 
From  such  convictions  the  road  to 
despair  is  short.  Yet  Vigny  had  too 
roble  a  nature  or  too  elevated  a  mind 
to  permit  himself  to  sink  into  the  gulf; 
and  the  conviction  to  which  bis  pessi¬ 
mism  led  him— after  a  period  of  hesita¬ 
tion— was  what  has  since  been  called 
the  religion  of  human  suffering.  He 
proclaimed,  In  a  line  which  has  re¬ 


mained  famous,  his  love  for  “the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  human  woes.”  It  is  this  senti¬ 
ment  wliich  inspired  some  of  his  finest 
verses:  the  “Sauvage,”  the  “Mort  du 
Loup,”  the  “Flflte,”  the  “Mont  des 
Oliviers,”  1843,  the  “Maison  du  Ber¬ 
ger,”  1844,  and  later,  the  “Bouteille  d, 
la  Mer,”  1854,  It  is  essential  to  note 
that,  independently  of  their  other 
merits,  all  these  poems  have  the  two 
characteristics  of  a  work  of  art;  each 
is  “a  philosophical  thought,  presented 
in  an  epic  or  dramatic  form”— the 
definition  is  his— and,  above  all,  each  is 
a  Poem,  By  this  last  word  one  must 
understand  something  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  something  of  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  Is  not  left  to  the  caprice  or  the 
fantasy  of  the  poet,  but  depends  uxwn 
the  nature,  the  ImiKWtance,  and  the 
compass  of  the  subject  This  Is  the 
limit  Imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  purely 
romantic  poetry. 

Another  poet  of  the  same  period  re¬ 
strained  that  liberty  in  another  fash¬ 
ion:  Victor  de  Laprade,  whose  “Psy- 
ch6”  In  1841,  “Odes  et  Pofimes”  In  1843, 
“Po6mes  6vang§liques”  in  1852,  un¬ 
questionably  contain  fine  lines,  but 
they  are  cold;  they  seem  enveloped  by 
some  indefinable  haze.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  Victor  de  Laprade 
and  Lamartine  or  Vigny,  to  whom  he 
really  owes  less,  though  he  may  seem 
to  owe  more,  than  to  two  writers  who 
are  somewhat  overlooked  to-day:  Bal- 
lancbe,  the  Lyons  printer,  who  was 
Mme.  B^camier’s  friend,  and  Edgar 
Quinet,  the  friend  of  Michelet.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  inferiority,  the 
purposes  of  Victor  Laprade  were  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting.  Instinctively  a 
pantheist,  and  an  idealist  as  well,  he 
labored  for  ten  or  twelve  years  at  the 
task  of  eliminating  the  poet’s  person¬ 
ality  by  reducing  him  to  the  office  of 
an  interpreter  of  the  voice  of  nature. 
It  was  a  sort  of  reversal  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  point  of  view,  according  to  which 
nature  herself  only  served  as  a  pretext 
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or  an  occasion  for  di^laying  the  poet’s 
personality.  The  subjective  impression 
became,  with  Laprade,  almost  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference;  the  truthful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  object  was  the  import¬ 
ant  matter.  Unfortunately  for  La¬ 
prade,  he  combined  with  this  purpose, 
even  in  his  verses,  so  many  vague  side- 
issues  that  one  loses  sight  of  his  novel 
idea.  And  amid  all  this  philosophy, 
which  at  times  was  little  better  than 
theosophy,  the  sense  of  form,  of  style, 
and  even  of  prosody,  was  lost.  Poets 
built  their  manner  upon  isolated  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  work  of  Musset  and  La¬ 
martine,  and  thought  that  to  be  as 
careless,  as  often  Incorrect,  as  they, 
was  the  way  to  equal  them. 

Upon  this  theory  a  whole  school  of 
poets  founded  their  work,  a  school 
which  the  barbarous  word  Formistes 
was  coined  to  describe.  Happily  the 
word  has  not  survived  the  school.  They 
did  not  at  once  formulate  the  doctrine 
of  “art  for  art’s  own  sake,’’  but  they 
were  finding  their  way  to  that  motto. 
The  “Cariatides”  of  ThSodore  de  Ban- 
ville,  1842,  and  his  “Stalactites,”  1846, 
were  born  of  this  suggestion.  All  that 
he  appropriated  from  romanticism,  and 
from  the  “Orientales”  and  the  “Con¬ 
solations”  of  Sainte-Beuve,  was  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  form,  to  “pure 
beauty,”  as  it  was  soon  to  be  called. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  turned 
back  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  antiques, 
to  the  very  source  of  classicism.  He 
looked  to  Andr6  Ch6nler  for  inspira¬ 
tion,  he  sang  the  “V6nus  de  Milo,”  the 
“Trlomphe  de  Bacchus,”  or  the  “Judg¬ 
ment  de  Paris;”  and  all  this  was  at 
once  an  abjuration  of  the  romanticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  that  which 
might  have  been  called  Lamartine’s 
neo-Christianism.  The  same  must  be 
said— or  almost  as  much— of  Th^ophile 
Gautier’s  collections  “Emaux  et  Ca- 
m6es,”  which  appeared  in  1852. 

Banville  and  Gautier  were  true  poets, 
true  artists,  over-anxious,  indeed,  to 
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find  new  and  singular  expressions  of 
art,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
also  journalists  and  “men  about  town.” 
From  this  combination  there  resulted 
a  confusing  association  of  incongruous 
ideals;  strata  of  the  quivering  air  of 
Paris  and  of  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
art.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  serious  utterances  from 
their  aesthetic  paradoxes.  Were  they 
sincere,  or  were  they  laughing  at  their 
readers?  In  the  case  of  Banville  the 
suspicion  is  stronger,  for  in  the  earlier 
work  one  perceives  the  “dandyism”  of 
Musset,  the  Musset  of  “Mardoche”  and 
of  “Namouna.”  The  mere  title  of  one 
of  his  collections,  “Odes  Punambur 
lesques,”  which  appeared  in  1857,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  the  prankish  side  of 
his  nature,  and  shows,  too,  why  it  is 
that  his  Influence  was  so  limited.  Th6- 
ophlle  Gautier,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
by  the  spur  of  need,  did  so  much  work 
of  all  sorts  that  the  hack  novelist 
pressed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
poet.  The  honor  of  becoming  the  true 
leader  of  the  school  was  reserved  for 
another,  the  author  of  the  “Pofimes 
Antiques,”  1852,  and  “Po6mes  Bar¬ 
baras,”  1855-56:  Leconte  de  Lisle,  one 
of  the  foremost  poets  of  contemporary 
France— if  not  the  most  perfect  among 
them  all. 

He  is  certainly  the  most  “objective,” 
and  in  this  regard  he  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  romantic  poet  and  of  the  lyrical 
poet;  in  reality  he  is  an  epic  poet.  In 
all  his  works  he  only  speaks  of  himself 
two  or  three  times,  and  with  splendid 
disinterestedness  he  soars  above  all  the 
questions  of  his  day,  giving  place  in 
his  verses  only  to  the  thoughts  which 
he  believed  were  for  eternity,  sm6  specie 
(Bternitatis.  It  is  this  which  gives  him 
his  sound  and  lasting  value.  He  sang 
of  the  unchanging  aspects  of  nature, 
the  same  before  his  time,  in  bis  time, 
and  in  our  time.  They  fill  his  “Midi,” 
his  “Juin,”  the  “R6ve  du  Jaguar,”  the 
“Sommell  du  Condor.”  He  celebrated 
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too,  the  traces  which  have  been  left  to 
us  by  the  great  races  and  their  succes¬ 
sive  civilization:  “Qain,”  “Brahma,” 
“Khiron,”  the  “Enfance  d’H6racl6s,” 
“Hypatle,”  “Mauga  al  K6byr,”  the 
“T6te  due  Comte,”  the  “Ep6e  d’Angan- 
tyr,”  the  “Coeur  d’Hialmar.”  He  gave 
voice  to  the  resistless  melancholy  which 
rises  from  the  mass  of  ruins,  from  the 
dark  void  in  which  all  human  effort 
seems  at  last  to  be  lost.  lie  was  a 
great  artist;  he  always  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  his  work,  adding  the  breadth 
of  modern  erudition  to  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  the  classic  school.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  give  every  line  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  a  bas-relief,  the  durability  of 
bronze  or  marble.  The  larger  public 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
turn  with  eagerness  to  so  severe  a 
form  of  art,  but  the  poets  promptly 
rendered  their  homage,  and  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  influence  of 
Leconte  de  Lisle  was  felt  for  a  moment 
by  Hugo  himself. 

This  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  if  one  com¬ 
pares  the  “Chatiments,”  1852,  or  the 
“Contemplations,”  1856,  with  the  “L5- 
gende  des  Sifecles,”  1859.  In  the  two 
earlier  collections  we  And  Hugo  still  a 
lyric  poet,  and  more  than  ever  before 
a  personal  poet,  but  In  the  third,  he  is 
manifestly  inspired  by  the  dominant 
note  of  the  “Po6mes  Antiques”  and  the 
“Po6mes  Barbares.”  With  still  greater 
truth  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  rival’s  lyre, 
and,  calling  all  his  skill  to  his  aid,  he 
reasserts  his  sway  over  the  empire 
which  the  new-comer  had  attacked. 
But  the  leopard  skin  which  hangs  from 
the  poet’s  shoulder  never  altogether 
changes  its  spots,  and  although  the 
“LSgende  des  Slfecles”  contains  some 
verses  of  truly  epic  ring— the  “Sacre 
de  la  Femme,”  for  instance,  or  “Booz 
endorml”— the  Hugo  of  the  “Orlen- 
tales”  and  the  “Chants  du  Cr6puscule” 
reappears  in  the  other  pieces,  the  Hugo 
to  whom  history  and  legend  are  no 


more  than  scene-painter’s  draperies, 
garnishing  the  stage  from  which  he 
expresses  his  own,  his  most  intimate 
sentiments.  No  matter  how  earnestly 
he  tried  to  subordinate  himself  to  his 
task,  to  mirror  faithfully  the  scene  he 
describes,  his  powerful  imagination  in- 
evitabiy  distorts  the  image,  and  it  is 
always  Hugo  that  we  see.  The  other 
school  aimed  at  a  diametrically  opposed 
result,  and  Just  as  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment  had  spread  from  the  fleld  of  po¬ 
etry  to  that  of  the  theatre,  to  history, 
and  even  to  criticism,  they  tried  now  to 
impose  the  canons  of  the  naturalist’s 
aesthetics  upon  criticism  and  history, 
the  theatre  and  the  poetic  art. 

It  w’as  the  flrst  article  of  their  code 
that  the  personaiity  of  the  poet  should 
be  subordinated  to  nature,  that  he 
should  become  a  sworn  interpreter;  not 
necessarily  impassible,  but  yet  quite 
impartial  and  incorruptible.  It  is  no 
longer  the  question  to  know  the  poet’s 
point  of  view,  whether  he  is  pleased  or 
indignant,  or  with  what  sentiments  he 
is  agitated  by  the  spectacle  of  nature 
or  the  events  of  history.  It  is  his  func¬ 
tion  to  present  things  as  they  are,  for 
what  they  are,  independently  of  his 
personal  opinions.  A  line  of  Horace  ex¬ 
presses  the  new  rule:— 

Non  mlhl  res  sed  me  rebus  subjunc;ere 
Conor. 

The  nature  of  things  is  exterior,  an¬ 
terior,  superior;  it  not  our  task  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  perfectj  but  to  reproduce,  and 
the  flrst  of  all  poetic  qualities  is  the 
fldelity  of  presentment.  It  is  a  paint¬ 
er’s  law,  or  a  sculptor’s,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  a  poet’s,  and  It  may  easily  be 
carried  to  undue  extremes;  a  law.  In¬ 
deed,  that  was  afterwards  to  bring 
about  strange  results.  But  It  worked  a 
great  change  for  good  In  the  years  that 
immediately  preceded  and  followed 
1860;  it  recalled  the  poet  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature,  to  the  study  of  history. 
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to  respect  for  simple  truth.  We  owed 
to  it,  between  ISCO  and  1875,  the 
“Troph6es”  of  M,  J.  M.  de  Heredia;  the 
popular  poems,  the  domestic  and  inti¬ 
mate  verses  of  M.  Francois  Copp6e; 
and,  since  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
study,  in  our  own  persons,  the  phenom¬ 
ena  which  Montaigne  described  as  the 
“changing  outlines  of  man’s  inner  con¬ 
ditions,”  we  owe  to  this  same  law  some 
of  the  subtle  and  pathetic  poems  in 
which  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  has  so  well 
expressed  the  complexity  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  spirit. 

Tnese  three  authors,  widely  dissim¬ 
ilar  as  they  are,  have  a  second  charac¬ 
teristic  in  common:  each  is  almost  per¬ 
fect  in  his  own  field  of  work.  There  are 
no  more  beautiful  sonnets  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  than  those  of  M.  J.  M.  Heredia. 
The  Dutch  painters,  G6rard  Dow,  for 
instance,  and  Jean  Steen,  have  painted 
no  interiors  more  finished  than  the  pop¬ 
ular  poems  of  M.  Copp6e.  Finally,  M. 
Sully  Prudhomme  has  touched  our 
most  secret  fibres  with  verses  of  unpar¬ 
alleled  delicacy  and  acuity.  Perfection 
of  form  was.  Indeed,  the  second  article, 
as  the  subjection  of  the  poet’s  person¬ 
ality  was  the  first  article,  of  the  new 
school’s  code.  If  critics  forgave  Victor 
Hugo  the  obscurities  which  were  often 
darkened  depths  of  meaning,  and 
which  never  interfered  with  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  diction,  they  were  piti¬ 
less  to  the  carelessness  of  Lamartine 
and  of  Musset.  The  poet’s  art  was  no 
longer  measured  by  the  abundance  or 
the  strangeness  of  its  inspiration,  but 
by  the  richness  and  sonority  of  the 
rhythm,  the  fulness  and  soundness  of 
the  line,  the  precision  and  elegance  of 
Its  French-  There  was  a  return  to  the 
opinions  of  the  past,  a  renewed  percep¬ 
tion  of  “the  power  of  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place.”  People  even  began  to 
discern  in  words  many  qualities  which 
they  do  not  possess.  This  was  a  logi¬ 
cal  change,  no  doubt,  for  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  imitate  nature  with  fidelity. 


and  that  is  to  concentrate  upon  the 
perfection  of  form  all  the  energy  which 
has  been  repressed  in  the  process  of 
resti-icting  the  liberty  of  imagination. 

To  these  two  principles— t/ie  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form  and  the  impersonality  of  the 
artist— a.  third  added  itself ;  the  principle 
that  art  exists  for  art's  sake  only.  Art 
has  no  moral  or  didactic  mission,  and 
one  has  no  right  to  question  the  poet’s 
choice  of  a  subject;  his  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  only  ground  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  critic’s  function.  Gautier 
believed  this  to  his  last  day;  his  work 
remains  to  prove  it.  Leconte  de  Lisle 
violated  the  principle  in  some  of  his 
poems,  but  he  was  not  conscious  that 
he  did  so,  even  when,  finding  his  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  “L§gendes  des  Si6cles,” 
he  tried  to  rival  Hugo’s  anti-religious 
ardor.  M.  de  Heredia  has  never 
swerved.  It  was  this  central  idea  that 
the  Parnassians  made  their  rallying- 
point  in  1866.  Some  illustrious  prose 
writers,  Flaubert  in  the  first  rank,  en¬ 
couraged  them.  And  if  M.  Sully  Prud¬ 
homme  and  M.  Frangois  Copp§e  es¬ 
caped  from  the  strict  yoke,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  they  were  affected  by  another  in- 
fiuence  at  the  same  time  as  Leconte  de 
Lisle’s,  an  infiuence  more  subtle  and 
not  less  powerful,  that  of  Charles 
Baudelaire  and  his  “Fleurs  du  Mai.” 

These  poems  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1857;  but  there  are  books  which 
make  themselves  felt  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  just  as  there  are  others  which 
need,  as  It  were,  to  be  felt  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Of  such  are,  in  the  history  of 
French  prose,  Stendhal’s  “Chartreuse 
de  Parme,”  and,  in  the  history  of 
French  poetry,  “B'leurs  du  Mai.”  At  a 
first  glance  the  critics  imagined— fan¬ 
tastic  as  the  idea  seems  to  us— that 
they  detected  Catholicism  in  the 
“Fleurs  du  Mai;”  and  this  was  at  the 
moment  of  a  general  reaction  toward 
Paganism.  The  fact  is,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  elaboration  of  form  was 
everything,  Baudelaire’s  verses  dis- 
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plaj’ed  the  mosaicist’s  care;  they  sug¬ 
gested  the  prose  writer  who  has  with 
painful  labor  mortised  a  rhyme  upon 
the  end  of  every  line.  It  was  also  a 
moment  at  which  poetry  tended  to  the 
impersonal;  and  the  inspiration  of 
Baudelaire  betrays  its  debt  to  that  of 
Vigny,  and  yet  more  to  that  of  Sainte- 
Beuve— the  Sainte-Beuve  of  the  “Con¬ 
fessions  de  Joseph  Delorme.”  He  not 
only  imitated,  but  exaggerated  this 
strange  morbidity.  While  the  critics 
for  these  reasons  despised  even  what 
there  was  of  novelty  in  Baudelaire’s 
product,  the  youth  of  his  day  recog 
nized  it,  and  felt  its  fascination.  Be¬ 
neath  the  declamatory  tone,  and  the 
charlatanism  even,  of  his  lament,  they 
perceived  the  sincerity  of  a  suffering 
which  was  not  less  genuine  because  it 
was  purely  intellectual.  It  has  been 
said  that  of  all  the  sensory  suggestions 
the  most  material  and  the  most  defu- 
sive  are  those  which  appeal  to  the  ol¬ 
factory  perceptions,  and  that  no  others 
so  immediately  stir  the  memory.  And 
if  this  be  true,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  “Fleurs  du  Mai”  are  perme¬ 
ated  by  the  whole  gamut  of  exotic  fra¬ 
grance.  They  are  full,  too,  of  those 
subtle  values  of  sensory  co-ordination 
which  Baudelaire  himself  indicates 
when  he  says  that  “forms  and  outlines 
and  sounds  all  correspond,  the  one  to 
the  other.”  There  was  novelty  in  ail 
this,  a  fruitful  and  a  lasting  novelty, 
and,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  disagree  with 
the  lessons  of  the  Parnassians,  people 
listened  obediently  to  the  lofty  teach¬ 
ings  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  but  read 
Baudelaire  with  infinite  delight,  like 
children  devouring  a  book  in  secret. 

I  remember  trying,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  to  describe  this  infiueuce 
Which  Baudelaire  exerted  upon  M. 
Frangois  Copp6e,  M.  Sully  Prudhomme 
upon  M.  Paul  Bourget,  too,  whose  first 
verses  had  then— in  1875— recently  ap¬ 
peared,  and  upon  other  writers.  Fran- 
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gois  Buloz,  who  was  still  living  at  the 
time,  was  hugely  displeased,  although 
he  had  printed  in  the  Revue  Baude¬ 
laire’s  first  verses. 

“So  you  take  Baudelaire  for  a  master, 
do  you?”  he  cried. 

I  thought  that  I  had  answered  him 
w'hen  I  said: 

“No,  but  he  is  a  master  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poets  I  named.” 

But  Buioz  was  not  convinced.  I 
little  knew  how  amply  time  would  jus¬ 
tify  me;  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
a  whole  generation  were  invoking  the 
name  of  the  author  of  “Fleurs  du  Mai,” 
the  generation  of  Paul  Verlaine  and  of 
Stephen  Mallarme. 

Although  they  still  continued  to  bow 
to  the  Parnassian  discipline,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  chafe  under  it.  Despite  the 
poet’s  dictum,  ui  pictura  poesis,  they 
began  to  perceive  that  poetry  withered 
in  this  dry  perfection  of  execution.  The 
precision  of  outline,  the  richness  of 
metre,  the  unsurviving  fidelity  of  rep¬ 
resentation  combined,  embarrassed, 
cumbered,  cramped  the  freedom  of  the 
imagination,  the  amplitude  of  visions. 
It  was  imiK)ssible  to  escape  the  accu¬ 
rate  grasp  of  the  artist,  and  when  he 
had  clutched  you  there  was  no  release. 
There  was  no  background,  no  distant 
perspective,  there  was  none  of  the  in¬ 
distinctness,  the  obscurity,  the  chiaros¬ 
curo,  w’hlch  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
elements  of  true  poetry.  Save  for  some 
among  M.  Sully  Prudhomme’s  verses, 
everything  was  brought  into  the  whit¬ 
est  light,  and  if,  by  chance,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  any  work,  as  a  whole,  was  not 
quite  clear,  each  line  was  in  itself  un¬ 
compromisingly  distinct.  People  began 
to  find,  too,  that  this  reproduction  of 
nature  was  extended,  in  the  past  as  in 
the  present,  to  many  objects  which  pos¬ 
sessed  no  real  interest.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  because  an  event  has  taken 
place  It  is  necessarily  a  poetic  event; 
nor  is  it  true  that  everything  that  lives 
should  be  immortalized  by  art.  It  was 
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said,  too,  that  if  ideas  were  plentiful 
enough  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  Pai'- 
nassian  School,  no  one  idea  ever  passed 
beyond  its  original  limits,  or  became 
the  mantle  and  the  veil  of  something 
more  secret,  more  mysterious,  the  vis¬ 
ible  and  palpable  exterior  of  that  which 
can  neither  be  seen  or  touched.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  certain  correspon¬ 
dences  and  associations  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  world  in  which  we  live: 
every  sensation  should  lead  us  to  an 
idea,  and  in  that  idea  we  ought  to  find 
something  analogous  to  the  sensation. 
The  reaiity  of  things  does  not  manifest 
itself  in  their  mere  exterior,  they  must 
be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  truth  in 
accordance  with  which  their  forms  are 
defined.  Every  representation  which 
fails  to  base  itself  upon  that  fact  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  superficial,  mu¬ 
tilated.  The  Parnassians  forgot  this, 
and  their  forgetfulness  created  the 
school  of  symbolism. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  very  clearly  the 
inner  meaning  of  Paul  Verlaine’s  work. 
He  was  an  “irregular”  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  schools,  and  his  emancipation 
had  been  no  more  than  a  return  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Romantic  School,  and  a 
step  beyond  even  that  liberty.  He 
owes  his  reputation  less  to  the  pro¬ 
foundness  and  the  ingenuity  of  his 
symbolism  than  to  the  cynicism  of  his 
“Confessions.”  He  was  at  once  violent 
and  feeble,  ingeniously  perverse,  capa¬ 
ble,  by  turn,  of  the  worst  sentiments 
and  the  most  sincere  repentances,  in¬ 
heriting  from  Baudelaire  and  from 
Salnte-Beuve  the  love  of  sin  and  of 
remorse.  Poor  “Lilian”  wrote  some 
wretched  verses  and  some  that  were 
detestable;  but  he  wrote  also  some  that 
were  original  and  exquisite.  His  great 
merit  is,  perhaps,  that  he  wrote  ex¬ 
quisitely  diaphanous  lines,  verse  as 
lightly  burdened  as  French  verse  ought 
to  be.  Stephen  MallarmS  wrote  the 
most  incomprehensible  verses,  more  ob¬ 
scure  than  any  Lycophron  ever  had 
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made  before  his  time;  but  be  had  a 
poet’s  soul;  he  talked  limpidly,  if  he 
wrote  turgidly;  he  possessed  the  secret 
of  clothing  the  strangest  ideas  in  an  en¬ 
chanter’s  web  of  apparent  truth;  he 
had  been,  and  wdll  no  doubt  remain, 
the  hierophant  of  symbolism,  as  Baude¬ 
laire  was  its  precursor.  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  be  largely  represented 
in  the  anthologies  of  the  future,  but  no 
historian  of  nineteenth-century  French 
poetry  can  refrain  from  mentioning  his 
name.  A  certain  Maurice  Sc6ve,  of 
Lyons,  played  just  such  a  role  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  only  to  disappear, 
when  he  had  played  It,  in  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  great  Ronsard. 

There  is  one  more  observation  that 
should  perhaps  be  made  before  termin¬ 
ating  this  too-hurried  essay.  It  is  a 
Ronsard  that  symbolism  has  lacked, 
and  still  lacks;  It  is  a  Ronsard  that  we 
have  been  awaiting  for  nearly  ten 
years.  It  w’ould  be  easy  to  name  a 
dozen  excellent  craftsmen  in  verse,  and 
three  or  four  poets,  among  the  younger 
men:  M.  Henri  de  R^gnier,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  M.  Albert  Samain.  But 
however  much  talent,  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired,  they  may  have  shown.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  no  work  of  theirs  has 
aroused  the  Immediate  and  universal 
emotion  which  Lamartine’s  “Medita¬ 
tions”  and  Ronsard’s  “Amours”  kindled 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Why  Is  It 
so?  Is  It,  perhaps,  because  the  time  Is 
not  favorable  to  poets,  and  that  our 
poets  lack  the  encouragement,  the 
complicity  of  opinion,  so  to  speak, 
which  Is  more  necessary  to  their  de¬ 
velopment  than  to  the  development  of 
any  other  sort  of  artists?  Surely  this 
Is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  our 
poets  find  to-day  a  keener  audience,  not 
In  France  only,  but  abroad,  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Are  fewer  poets  born, 
or  is  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  find 
the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  ihe  public?  Is  life  less  kind  b 
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them  to-day  than  formerly?  One  can 
hardly  say  so,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  volumes  of  verse  which  appear  each 
year.  Is  it  that  they  ripen  less  rapidly, 
and  that  the  standard  they  set  them¬ 
selves  is  higher,  more  complex,  and 
demands  longer  effort?  Are  they  await¬ 
ing  a  rounder  maturity?  As  they  are  all 
young,  let  us  hope  that  this  is  the  case; 
and  if  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  so  abundant  in  poetic  talent,  is 
somewhat  barren  of  poetic  product,  we 
can  only  wait  in  the  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  masterpiece  is  taking  form, 
somewhere  in  silent  seclusion,  and  that 
the  sudden  radiance  of  its  appearance 
will  greet  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century.  Sic  aliud  ex  alio  nunquam  de- 
sistit  oriri. 

Ferdinand  Brunetidre. 


ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  IN  THE  PAST. 


Tros  Tyrlusque  mlhl  nullo  discrimlne 
agetur. 

“I  confess  they  abuse  their  liberty, 
deceive  us  in  trade,  cozen  us  of  our 
money,  but  I  cannot  be  angry  with 
them  that  they  prove  cunning  friends 
when  we  prove  slothful  and  improvid¬ 
ent  of  our  own  advantages.  One 
settled  treaty  would  at  once  stop  all 
their  breaches  and  bind  them.”  So 
wrote  an  English  enemy  about  the 
Dutch  two  hundred  a  d  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  two  peoples  had  been 
quarreling  and  backbiting  for  half  a 
century. 

There  had  always  Indeed  been  an  un¬ 
easy  friendship,  at  the  best,  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  group  that  surrounded  the  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean,  as  that  great  lake 
In  the  midst  of  the  Teutonic  world  was 
Justly  called.  For  a  thousand  years 
their  adventurers  were  out  oonqU'  ring, 
from  Iceland  to  Damascus;  and,  an  end 
having  come  to  conquest,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  for  the  next  thousand  years,  to 
bid  for  the  commerce  of  the  world — a 
rivalry  In  which,  with  unabated  ardor, 
they  are  still  engaged.  For  seven  cen¬ 
turies,  from  the  founding  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  In  1204,  to  the  founding  of  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  especially  have  seen  In  the  suc¬ 


cess  of  either  people  a  menace  to  the 
other. 

At  a  very  early  time  herrings  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  harmony  of  the  i)eoples: 
when  Dutch  fieets  came,  dragging  their 
fishing  nets  along  the  shores  of  Eng¬ 
land,  forcing  the  English  to  buy  Ihelr 
own  fish  in  Schonen  markets.  By 
1400  all  the  grain  and  seed  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  could  not  give  its  vast  indus¬ 
trial  population  a  month’s  bread;  liv¬ 
ing,  like  the  English  now,  on  food  from 
abroad,  they  seized  the  chief  part  of 
the  Baltic  commerce,  and  rendered 
most  of  the  Hanseatic  ports  on  that  sea 
as  empty  of  good  shipping  as  their  ex¬ 
changes  of  rich  merchants.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  be  sure,  had  a  share  In  their  ac¬ 
tivity  and  fortune,  and  more  traders 
went  from  England  than  from  all  Eu¬ 
rope  besides  to  traffic  In  the  markets  of 
the  Low  Countries.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  domestic  quarrels  over  the 
German  seas  ended  In  a  few  rude 
blows  from  time  to  time;  It  was  only 
when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  came 
Into  dispute  that  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  had  a  serious  misun¬ 
derstanding.  From  that  time  till  now 
they  have  fought  wherever  they  met. 
Twice  only  did  an  extreme  peril  unite 
them  In  a  common  cause  to  resist  the 
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unirersal  dominion  of  Spain  and  of 
France.  At  all  other  times  these 
peoples,  missionaries  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  faith  and  of  religious  liberty,  lead¬ 
ers  of  science  and  letters,  apostles  of 
industry  and  the  arts,  have  ever  been 
ready  to  annihilate  one  another  for 
the  biggest  share  of  trade,  or  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  new  territory;  once  glorious 
and  heroic  champions  of  national  free¬ 
dom  against  universal  dominion,  they 
have  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  each 
other,  or  any  other  people  whatever, 
to  push  their  own  dominion,  and  “call 
it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free.” 

The  first  transitory  need  of  union, 
and  the  beginnings  of  predestined 
strife,  were  disclosed  w^hen  Spain,  in 
1580,  annexed  Portugal,  and  became 
mistress  of  America  and  the  Indies 
and  sole  sovereign  of  the  seas.  She 
bad  seized  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  their  glory  at  a  singularly  disas¬ 
trous  moment,  for  the  formidable 
problem  that  confronted  Portugal  now 
devolved  on  Spain.  Lisbon  was  ac¬ 
tually  what  Venice  had  once  been, — the 
common  mart  of  the  whole  world;  but 
the  same  causes  which  had  given  her 
a  brief  prosperity— the  shifting  of 
trade  by  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  blocking  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Turks — 'Were  already  transferring 

commerce  to  the  Northern  seas.  Am¬ 
sterdam,  London,  were  waiting  to  sup¬ 
plant  Lisbon  as  she  had  supplanted 
Venice.  There  was  but  one  alternative 
for  Spain:  to  cru^  the  revolted  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  subdue  the  rising  i)ower  of 
England,  or  herself  perish  as  the  su¬ 
preme  World-Power.  Alva,  Parma, 
Spinola,  showed  what  her  intentions 
were  in  Holland,  the  Armada  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Dutch  called  In  every 
whaler  from  the  Arctic  seas,  every 
trader  from  the  Baltic,  to  the  help  of 
the  home  country.  The  English  prov¬ 
idently  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
chance,  tried  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  the  only  naval  force  which 


could  cope  with  Spain,  but  Turkish  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
ceased  with  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
There  was  no  help  for  Dutch  or  Eng¬ 
lish  but  from  one  another.  Elizabeth 
sent  such  niggardly  aid  to  the  prov¬ 
inces  as  her  poverty  and  her  suspi¬ 
cions  would  allow;  and  the  Dutch  paid 
their  full  share  of  the  bargain  when 
they  cut  off  Parma’s  army  from  join¬ 
ing  the  Armada.  No  one,  in  that  day, 
mistook  the  meaning  of  the  war.  “It 
is  quite  well  known  here,”  wrote  a 
Venetian  ambassador  during  the  siege 
of  Ostend,  “that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war  in  Flanders,  the  king  of 
Spain  could  not  have  been  hindered 
from  imposing  his  will  upon  all  Chris¬ 
tendom.”  “The  Queen,”  he  remarks, 
“is  all  the  more  Inclined  to  peace  be¬ 
cause  she  believes  that  she  alone  has 
frustrated  the  universal  monarchy  of 
Spain.”  That  was  Elizabeth’s  view. 
But  the  real  brunt  of  the  battle  had 
fallen  on  the  Netherlands.  The  100,000 
victims  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the 
30,000  of  Alva,  the  multitudes  of  the 
slain  that  lay  at  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
Maestricht,  the  100,000  dead  at  Os¬ 
tend,  had  saved  not  only  Holland  but 
England. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  extremity  of 
danger  passed  when  the  two  thrifty 
nations  of  business  began  to  reckon 
up  the  spoils  to  be  seized,— the  spoils 
of  a  whole  world.  The  day  when  the 
two  fleets  sailed  together  into  Cadiz  in 
1596,  destroyed  the  Spanish  ships,  and 
pillaged  the  town,  was  in  a  sense  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Practical  Dutch 
traders  had  never  thought  it  necessary 
to  shut  up  business  in  a  country  with 
which  they  happened  to  be  fighting, 
and  the  loot  carried  off  by  the  con¬ 
querors  at  Cadiz  was  made  up  of  the 
merchandise  of  Dutch  warehouses. 
The  merchants  began  to  see  that  their 
rising  fortunes  must  be  cut  clear  from 
the  failing  luck  of  Spain,  that  even  for 
them  there  was  a  healthier  air  on  the 
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high  seas  than  In  the  hostile  Spanish  pany  M  ith  a  monopoly  of  trade  from 
ports*  Africa  to  America,  from  Magellan  to 

So  far  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  Newfoundland  (1607),  the  English  too 

had  kepit  the  knowledge  of  navigation  sailed  west.  The  Dutch  settled  in 

on  the  great  oceans  a  profound  secret.  Brazil  and  New  Holland,  where  their 
But  a  sagacious  Frleslander,  Lin-  merchants  (employing  then  an  English 
schoten,  made  his  way  to  Bombay,  pilot)  discovered  the  Hudson  River 

and  after  thirteen  years  brought  back  (1609),  and  later  explored  the  Connectl- 

his  maps  and  all  that  was  to  be  known  cut;  the  English  answered  with  col- 
flbout  the  Eastern  voyage — its  trade-  onles  in  Virginia,  the  Bermudas,  the 
winds,  harbors,  and  islands.  So  well  Barbados  and  Guiana  (1610-1613). 
did  his  countrymen  use  his  science  They  sent  out  a  rival  expedition  to 
that  in  twenty  years  they  were  mas-  Hudson  Bay.  The  Hoilanders,  it  is 
ters  of  all  the  paths  of  the  ocean,  and  said,  had  100  ships  in  the  Gold  Coast 
had  thrice  circumnavigated  the  globe,  trade,  at  Guinea  and  the  Cape  de  Verd 
They  at  once,  in  1494,  sent  Llnschoten  Islands,  and  300  out  whale-fishing  with 
to  seek  in  the  Arctic  seas  a  northwest  12,000  men;  whereupon  the  English 
passage  to  India,  they  sailed  round  pressed  their  trade  with  Benin,  made 
the  Cape  to  Java  in  1495,  and  through  plantations  in  Newfoundland  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1498,  ex-  claimed  the  Spltzbergen  Ocean  as 
ploring  at  once  the  North  and  the  their  own  (1010-1015).  At  home  they 
South  Poles.  The  names  of  their  dls-  saw  the  Dutch  still  lords  of  the  Ger- 
coveries  are  scattered  over  the  oceans,  man  seas,  fishing  as  outrageously  as 
Spltzbergen  and  Cape  Horn.  Vancou-  ever  for  English  herrings,  with  .I.OtJO 
ver  Island  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  ships,  said  Raleigh,  in  the  Baltic  trade. 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  and  2,000  to  carry  its  commod- 

IJnschoten’s  maps,  published  in  itles  abroad,  and  building  yearly  1 000 

London  In  1498,  raised  a  fury  in  Eng-  more;  with  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
land.  From  alliances  with  the  Turks,  whole  world  in  their  hands,  so  that  an 
from  buccaneering  raids  in  the  Levant.  Englishman  had  to  send  his  trunks  to 
to  kill  the  dying  commerce  of  Venice.  France  by  way  of  Holland.  The  Eng- 
and  onslaughts  on  Spanish  x>orts,  “to  lish.  therefore,  as  was  natural  to  the 
singe  the  King  of  Spain’s  beard,’’  they  weaker  Power,  repudiated  the  doc- 
too  pushed  out  over  the  ocean.  Then  trine  of  the  great  Dutchman  Grotlus 
began  a  neck-and-neck  race  between  that  the  seas  were  free  to  all,  and 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen  on  the  claimed  sole  right  in  at  least  a  hun- 
high  seas.  If  the  Dutch  founded  Bata-  dred  miles  round  every  British  coast; 
via.  then  as  now  the  capital  of  their  go  uncongenial  to  England,  in  her 
commercial  empire  in  the  East,  if  they  struggling  youth,  was  the  Dutch 
settled  in  Borneo,  Cochin  China,  Am-  theory  of  free  trade  lauded  by  Adam 
boyna,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  se-  Smith,  so  little  advantage  did  she  see 
cured  the  trade  of  India.  Japan,  and  ^er  way  to  get  under  certain  condl- 
Ceylon  (1602-1612).  the  English  were  tions  out  of  the  “open  door.”  The  no- 
ever  close  on  their  track,  passing  from  tion  of  free  seas,  the  English  said,  was 
Benin  (1588)  into  the  Indian  seas,  against  the  sense  of  all  peoples  “ex- 
sending  rival  traders  to  the  Spice  cepting  only  one  nation,  who,  though 
Islands  and  Ceylon,  to  Java  and  Japan  native  soil  abounds  with  milk,  is, 
(1606-1618).  Vv’hen  the  Dutch,  turning  nevertheless,  indebted  to  other  coun- 
from  the  Pacific  to  claim  the  whole  tries  for  all  other  necessaries,  and  is 
Atlantic,  formed  a  West  Indian  Com-  even  enriched  and  become  haughty 
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with  the  spoils  of  all  aations,  having 
despised  all  distinction  in  her  open  or 
free  sea,  and  has  even  the  boldness  to 
style  herself  invincible.”  “If  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  please  to  fix  palisadoes 
round  the  seas  they  claimed  as  their 
property,”  retorted  the  Dutch,  “they 
would  willingly  submit  to  their  de¬ 
mands.” 

By  the  time  of  James  the  First  there 
were  enough  commercial  quarrels  to 
dim  lofty  enthusiasms  for  liberty  and 
a  common  Prptestantism:  bickerings 
and  grumblings  about  the  cloth  trade 
and  the  herrings,  whale  fisheries  in  the 
Banda  Islands,  Amboyna  massacres, 
and  Jameson  raids  of  the  old  style. 
When  King  James  expressed  his  sor¬ 
row  for  these  raids,  and  hoped  the 
Dutch  would  join  him  in  scourging  the 
offenders,  their  ambassador  Caron  an¬ 
swered  that  they  on  their  part  had  al- 
readj'  done  so,  but  unhappily  they  had 
always  found  the  pirates  favored  and 
fostered  in  His  Majesty’s  ports. 
“Moreover,  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  pardon  several  of  them, 
after  conviction,  so  that  they  are  now 
grown  bold  and  are  constantly  pillag¬ 
ing  our  honest  tradesmen.” 

To  end  the  Dutch  difficulty  James 
conceived  the  scheme  of  annexation 
and  spoliation  of  the  Provinces  which, 
though  under  other  forms,  haunted 
English  statesmen  for  200  years;  pro¬ 
posing  to  divide  their  territory  be¬ 
tween  Prance  and  England  unless 
they  repaid  at  once  the  money  lent  by 
Elizabeth  in  the  war  with  Philip.  “Let 
them  leave  off,”  he  said,  “this  vain¬ 
glorious  thirsting  for  the  title  of  a  free 
state,  which  no  people  are  worthy  of 
that  cannot  stand  by  themselves,  and 
dividantur  inter  nos."  There  were 
reasons  at  home  that  made  the  Eng¬ 
lish  little  willing  to  understand  the 
passion  of  a  free  people  for  political 
liberty,  or  to  treat  with  respect  the 
rights  of  a  small  State. 

This  Incident  marks  the  attitude  of 


the  two  countries  for  the  following 
century.  Freed  from  all  external  ^eril, 
England  had  plunged  into  the  gayety 
of  free  adventure,  the  lust  of  plunder, 
the  Tvild  ravages  of  magnificent  buc¬ 
caneers  whose  piracies  brought  her  a 
far  richer  treasure  than  laborious  col¬ 
onists  could  give.  The  country  was 
safe,  safe  enough  to  wage  a  civil  war, 
to  execute  one  king,  banish  another, 
and  bring  in  a  new  dynasty,  start  wars 
of  incorporation  and  extermination  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  play  at  des¬ 
perate  continental  intrigues.  In  her 
lucky  century,  from  1588  to  1692,  she 
saw  the  destruction  of  all  the  naval 
Powers  she  had  to  fear,— Spain,  Hol¬ 
land  and  France.  The  Dutch  were  in 
another  case.  For  them  the  century 
brought  no  rest  or  security.  Twice,  at 
its  beginning  and  at  its  close,  Holland, 
at  the  risk  of  her  existence,  bore  the 
brunt  of  a  forty  years’  war  to  deliver 
Europe  from  the  threat  of  universal 
monarchy.  Before  the  armies  of  Spain 
Wiliam  the  Silent  had  prepared  for  a 
Great  Trek  of  the  whole  Dutch  people 
to  the  South  Seas;  a  hundred  years  la¬ 
ter  the  statesniiui  about  William  the 
Third  contemplated  a  Great  Trek  be¬ 
fore  the  hosts  of  France.  Between 
these  great  struggles  they  had  to  faco 
the  plots  of  enemies  that  never  ceased 
— plots  to  give  away  the  land  in  mar¬ 
riage  dowries,  to  partition  it,  to  en¬ 
croach  on  its  borders.  Every  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  new  Republic  was  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  fear  of  Invasion.  Her 
statesmen,  Barnweldts  and  De  Witts, 
fell  before  that  terror.  The  country 
was  only  preserved  by  the  Intelligence, 
sagacity,  and  integrity  of  the  people. 
They  had  been  till  Philip’s  time  little 
better  than  an  association  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  ready  to  suffer  every  indig¬ 
nity,  political  and  spiritual,  if  trade 
was  left  them.  They  had  gone  to  war 
on  trade.  But  in  the  contest  a  new 
zeal  was  stirred— the  lov*'  of  country, 
the  love  of  political  and  religious  free- 
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dom.  In  their  great  calamities  trade 
was  no  longer  the  first  thought.  In¬ 
deed  the  traders  themselves  had  be¬ 
come  the  main  line  of  national  de¬ 
fence,  the  one  hope  of  Holland,  forts 
and  plantations  and  settlements  re¬ 
garded  as  movements  in  a  desperate 
campaign  for  the  salvation  of  their 
coimtry.  It  was  now  that  the  dyke 
raised  by  her  patient  sons 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the 
shore 

While  the  pent  Ocean  rising  o’er  the 
pile 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him 
smile. 

Laboriously  learning  to  fill  their  nar¬ 
row  gardens  with  winter  roots,  trans¬ 
ferring  them  slowdy  to  the  field,  they 
taught  European  nations  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  cattle  through  the  winter,  and 
Ibanish  scurvy  and  leprosy  by  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  wholesome  and  fresh 
food;  taught  the  English,  it  is  said,  to 
double  their  population.  They  discov¬ 
ered  and  improved  artificial  grasses, 
which  again  enabled  them  to  Increase 
their  stock  on  the  land.  Oranarles  in 
Amsterdam  were  filled  with  a  couple 
of  years’  supply  of  Imported  corn  to 
eke  out  their  own  scanty  store.  They 
had  made  of  Amsterdam  the  ware¬ 
house  of  the  world,  her  dockyards 
more  full  of  timber,  and  her  cellars  of 
wine-casks,  her  bank  boarding  up 
more  specie,  than  all  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  the  national  wealth  served, 
not  for  the  enervation  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  the  same 
parsimony  and  frugality  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  such  commercial  riches: 
^‘crouching  at  home”  in  Dryden’s 
scornful  Jibe:— 

Thither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  did 
go. 

And  seemed  but  ship-wracked  on  so 
base  a  coast 


In  the  first  year  of  the  truce,  1609,  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  burgomasters  of 
the  town— a  Bank  which,  for  its  never- 
violated  credit,  its  immense  treasure, 
and  its  importance  in  commerce,  may 
justly  be  called  the  first  in  Europe.  In 
1672,  the  French  armies  campiug  in 
Utrecht  twenty-one  miles  from  Ams¬ 
terdam,  there  was  a  panic  and  run  on 
the  bank.  The  city  magistrate  took 
the  people  into  the  treasury  and 
showed  them  the  store  of  gold  un¬ 
touched,  masses  of  coin  among  the  rest 
half  melted  in  the  great  fire  which 
many  years  before  had  happened  In 
the  Stadthouse, 

The  English  had  neither  considered 
nor  appreciated  the  stubborn  love  of 
country  and  of  liberty  that  marked  the 
new  Holland.  They  held  to  the  good  old 
idea  of  a  petty  i>eople  of  shopkeepers. 
Covetous  plans  of  spoliation  revived. 
Cromwell,  with  his  head  full  of 
schemes  of  incorporation  for  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Holland,  proposed  to  the 
Dutch,  in  1651,  to  form  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  strict  alliance.  “Faciamus 
eos  in  unam  gentem,”  explained  Thur- 
loe,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Crom¬ 
well.  The  spirit  of  the  burghers  rose 
at  the  hint  of  danger  to  their  national 
freedom.  “The  alliance  proposed,” 
answered  De  Witt,  “between  a  small 
State  like  ours  and  a  great  State  like 
England  would  mean  our  political  ex¬ 
tinction.”  With  Insolent  and  threaten¬ 
ing  words  the  ambassador  returned  to 
England  and  the  Navigation  Act  was 
passed. 

Prom  the  moment  when  the  great 
duel  between  Holland  and  England  be¬ 
gan,  only  one  end  was  possible;  so 
great  were  the  resources  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  land,  in  population,  in  real 
wealth,  as  opposed  to  the  mercantile 
simulacra  of  wealth,  in  position  to 
command  the  seas,  compared  with  the 
drowning  soil  “where  the  broad  ocean 
leans  upon  the  land,”  which  the  Hoi- 
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landers  had  redeemed  with  an  incred¬ 
ible  toil,  “rough,  poor,  content,  ungov¬ 
ernably  bold.”  In  the  heroism  of  that 
fatal  strife  lies  all  its  dignity  and 
honor. 

Without  straining  parallels  too  far 
there  now  began  a  situation  like  that 
which  we  see  to-day  on  a  smailer  scale 
between  English  and  Dutch.  Neither 
people  has  changed  its  temi)er,  or  laid 
aside  its  deei>est  passions.  The  young 
Republic  of  1G51  was  but  forty  years 
old  by  uncertain  truce,  and  three  years 
old  by  treaty.  It  had  a  long  score  of 
quarrels  with  the  English.  The  States, 
foreboding  with  good  reason  a  coming 
attack  from  England,  had  begun  has¬ 
tily  to  add  to  their  naval  force,  which 
had  fallen  very  low.  They  had  sent 
out  Tromp  to  chastise  English  pirates 
who  preyed  from  Scilly  on  their  com¬ 
merce.  They  were  very  sensitive  of 
the  dignity  of  their  flag,  scarcely  dar¬ 
ing  to  order  their  admirals  to  dip  it  to 
an  English  fleet.  Two  parties  divided 
their  counsels,  the  progressive  mer¬ 
chants  of  Amsterdam,  and  old  conser¬ 
vatives  that  sux)ported  the  Stad^holder. 
England,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  strong 
Imperial  mood,  as  we  should  say,  fresh 
from  Incorporating  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  newly  embarked  on  a  bold  co¬ 
lonial  policy.  She  had  successfully 
ended  the  Scotch  war.  She  had  just 
made  a  revolution  in  her  navy,  and 
formed  a  fleet  independent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants’  ships;  and  could  now,  for  the 
first  time,  safely  throw  the  force  of 
three  kingdoms  and  of  a  powerful 
navy  on  the  Dutch.  Cromwell,  more¬ 
over,  after  long  negotiations,  had  his 
soldiers  actually  shipped  (1652)  to  oc¬ 
cupy  Dunkirk,  promised  him  by 
France— the  Delagoa  Ray  of  the  situa¬ 
tion— from  which,  if  it  was  once  Brit¬ 
ish,  he  could  shut  Holland  in  a  comer, 
destroy  her  outlet  to  the  sea,  and 
break  her  commerce  and  very  means 
of  life.  No  moment  could  be  more  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  fight.  It  was  com¬ 


monly  believed  that  the  Dutch,  eager 
to  get  back  to  their  shops,  would  make 
no  stand  on  the  field.  Cromwell  was 
informed  the  war  would  be  short,  and 
the  Hollanders  easy  to  settle  down 
with  in  peace  afterwards,  for  had  they 
not  even  made  friends  with  Spain?  All 
the  grievances,  therefore,  of  fifty  years 
were  gathered  by  the  English  in  one 
black  list  The  Dutch  sent  embassies 
to  treat  in  the  very  spirit  of  Krager— 
“All,  all,  all,  except  the  freedom  of  my 
country.”  They  offered  the  fullest 
commercial  union  instead  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  alliance.  They  promised  to  give 
an  indemnity  for  the  Amboyna  mas¬ 
sacres  thirty  years  before;  to  dip  their 
flag  in  English  w'aters;  to  pay  a  fair 
sum  for  the  damage  done  in  a  battle 
with  Tromp.  Their  ambassadors  took 
“God,  the  searcher  of  man’s  heart,  to 
witness  that  the  most  unhappy  flght  of 
the  ships  of  the  two  commonwealths 
did  happen  against  the  knowledge  and 
will  of  the  Lords  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  that  with 
grief  and  astonishment  they  received 
the  fatal  news  of  that  unhappy  rash 
action.  That  they  did  consult  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  And  what  remedy  may  be 
applied  to  that  raw  and  bloody  wound, 
to  which  end  they  have  written  to 
gather  a  solemn  Parliament,  whereby 
they  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  way  may 
be  found  to  shun  the  detestable  shed¬ 
ding  of  Christian  blood,  so  much  de¬ 
sired  by  the  common  enemies  of  both 
nations  and  of  the  reformed  religion. 
We  crave  this  most  honorable  council 
by  our  common  liberty  and  religion  to 
suffer  nothing  to  be  done  in  too  much 
heat,  that  afterwards  may  prove 
neither  reparable  nor  revocable  by  too 
late  vows  and  wishes,  and  that  you  let 
us  receive  a  kind  answer  to  our  last  re¬ 
quest.”  The  Parliament  of  England 
answered  that  “the  extraordinary  pre¬ 
paration  of  men  of  war,  and  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  your  commanders 
at  sea,  give  much  cause  to  believe  that 
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the  Lords  States  General  have  an  in¬ 
tention  by  force  to  nsurp  the  known 
rights  of  England  in  the  seas.  Where¬ 
fore  Parliament  must  endeavor  to  seek 
reparation  for  the  wrong  already  suf¬ 
fered,  and  security  that  the  like  be  not 
attempted  for  the  future.”  Cromwell 
had  closed  the  dark  tale  of  religious 
conflicts  since  the  Reformation  by  his 
Irish  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  In 
the  story  of  civilized  countries;  in  his 
war  with  the  Dutch,  for  the  possession 
of  trade,  he  oi)ened  the  series  of  com¬ 
mercial  struggles  by  which  Europe  is 
still  rent  asunder. 

After  a  ye.ir’s  war  the  English  pro¬ 
posed  to  extinguish  the  Provinces  as 
an  Independent  State,  and  absorb  Hol¬ 
land  into  England  “as  one  people  and 
commonwealth:”  no  alliance,  they  ex¬ 
plained,  but  “the  making  of  two  sover¬ 
eign  States  one,  under  one  supreme 
power.”  High  in  spirit  and  courage, 
they  believed  themselves  strong 
enough  to  enforce  any  demands  they 
chose  to  make.  But  they  had  not  reck¬ 
oned  with  the  temper  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  answer  was  given  In  the  battle 
of  the  Texel.  “O  Lord,”  prayed  the 
elder  Tromp  stnick  down  by  a  bullet, 
“be  merciful  to  me  and  Thy  poor 
people.”  The  fleet  had  lost  over  6,000 
men,  but  not  a  man  in  the  States 
would  hear  of  the  extinction  of  his 
country.  They  refused  Cromwell’s 
next  proposal  for  an  alliance  to  divide 
the  world  with  them,  the  whole  of  Asia 
for  the  Dutch,  all  America  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish;  with  Protestant  mislonaries  fol¬ 
lowing  their  conquering  fleets  to 
spread  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  desert  their  Danish  allies  at 
his  bidding,  and  prepared  to  flght  to 
the  last  man.  This  two-years’  war  had 
exhausted  their  treasure  and  Injured 
their  commerce  more  than  the  eighty 
years  of  maritime  war  with  Spain; 
loaded  the  people  with  an  unexampled 
debt,  closed  their  flsherles.  Interrupted 
trade,  till  3,000  houses  lay  vacant  in 


Amsterdam  alone.  They  were  un¬ 
shaken  by  calamity.  The  fury  of 
their  patriotism  bore  down  the  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  in  view  of  Dutch  doggedness 
Cromwell  had  to  be  content  with  a  se¬ 
cret  engagement  for  the  weakening  of 
the  Dutch  State,  that  the  House  of 
Orange  sliould  forever  be  excluded 
from  imwer.  The  English,  De  Witt 
said,  as  Dutch  ministers  might  have 
said  a  hundred  years  later,  w’ere  al¬ 
ways  interfering  in  their  domestic  con¬ 
cerns,  a  policy  It  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  parry. 

Such  a  peace  had  no  elements  of  per¬ 
manence.  The  English  had  noted  two 
hundred  years  before,  as  Cromwell  did 
now,  the  essential  weakness  of  a  coun¬ 
try  unable  to  maintain  Itself,  and  de¬ 
pending  for  its  subsistence  on  the  pre¬ 
carious  trade  of  the  ocean— as  of 
“Carthage,  mighty  in  her  ships,”  that 
“stooped  to  Rome  less  wealthy  but 
more  strong.”  Nor  had  the  peace  deliv¬ 
ered  the  English  from  the  thing  they 
feared,  Dutch  rivalry  in  commerce. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
pushed  on  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  success.  They  had  sprung  on  the 
English  a  new  grievance,  which  was  to 
last  long,  by  capturing  the  Cape  from 
the  Portuguese  and  planting  on  it  a 
Dutch  colony.  The  matter  rankled  in 
Englishmen’s  minds;  who  declared 
that  the  Cape  had  already  been  given 
to  themselves  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
claimed  into  the  bargain  the  whole  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Oddly  enough,  there  was  mixed 
up  with  these  larger  questions  a  bill 
for  Indemnity  demanded  for  a  slave 
ship  and  a  derelict  vessel  taken  some 
years  before  by  the  Dutch,  of  a  value 
of  97,000  guilders,  for  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  asked  1,600,000,  to  cover  both  the 
value  and  the  detriment  to  their  col¬ 
onies.  Downing,  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Holland,  patronized  by  Crom¬ 
well,  Monk,  and  Charles  the  Second, 
had  bought  up  this  claim  for  a  moder- 
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ate  sum,  and  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
States  for  not  paying  his  demand,  la¬ 
bored  incessantly  to  inflame  ill-feeling 
in  England  and  hasten  war.  There 
were  empire-makers  then  as  unscru¬ 
pulous  as  they  were  daring.  An  English 
fleet  was  despatched  in  1G64,  in  full 
time  of  peace,  to  capture  the  Dutch 
settlements  of  West  Africa,  and,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  to  seize,  on  pretence 
of  a  grant  made  by  James  the  First  In 
1G20,  New  Holland  and  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  the  Dutch  had  held  for 
over  half  a  century.  It  w’as  an  easy 
capture.  New  Amsterdam  being  wholly 
unprepared  for  resistance;  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  Chairman  of  the  West 
India  Company  and  Ivord  High  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet,  gave  his  name  to 
the  town  which  the  fleet  had  won  for 
the  Company,  while  Charles,  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  Dutch,  professed  entire  Ig¬ 
norance,  and  put  the  commander. 
Holmes,  for  a  few  days  in  the  Tower. 
The  war  that  followed,  famous  for 
battles  unparalleled  in  naval  history, 
failed  at  last  before  the  Plague  and 
Great  Fire:  but.  w’heu  all  other  terms 
of  peace  had  been  arranged.  It  needed 
the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter  in  the  Thames, 
and  “the  roar  of  foreign  guns  heard 
for  the  flrst  and  last  time  by  th*?  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,”  to  make  the  English 
abandon  the  claim  of  the  million  and  a 
half  of  guilders  for  “moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  damages.” 

The  genius  and  lofty  patriotism  of 
De  Ruyter  could  but  delay  for  a  little 
time  the  ruin  of  Dutch  sea-power  by 
her  two  formidable  enemies— England 
and  France.  Half  a  dozen  years  later 
they  united  to  break  the  stubborn 
might  of  Holland.  She  fought  under 
the  great  De  Ruyter  in  1G72  a  hopeless 
and  glorious  war. 

I  never  saw  him  [a  Frenchman  once 
wrote  of  that  great  hero]  other  than 
even-tempered;  and  when  victory  was 
assured,  saying  always  it  was  the  good 
God  that  gives  it  to  us.  Amid  the  dis¬ 


orders  of  the  fleet  and  the  appearance 
of  loss,  he  seemed  to  be  moved  only  by 
the  misfortune  to  his  country,  but  al¬ 
ways  submissive  to  the  will  of  God. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
something  of  the  frankness  and  lack  of 
polish  of  our  patriarchs;  and,  to  con¬ 
clude  what  I  have  to  say  of  him,  I  will 
relate  that  the  day  after  the  victory  I 
found  him  sw'eeping  his  own  room  and 
feeding  his  chickens. 

The  battle  of  the  Texel  in  1G73  was 
the  last  flght  betw’een  England  and 
Holland  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 
The  devoted  country,  the  noble  citadel 
for  all  Europe  of  national  and  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom,  was  flrst  shaken  be¬ 
fore  the  combined  power  of  England 
and  France.  She  had  immediately  be¬ 
fore  her  a  more  perilous  and  costly 
war  than  the  War  of  Indei>endence  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

William  the  Stadtholder  roused  his 
country  against  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  under  his  domination  England  and 
Holland  were  forced  into  union  for  the 
second  and  the  last  time  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe  (1G88-1714).  The 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  English  Revolution  were  mere  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  Dutch  game  of  flghting 
Lewis,  recognized  as  such  by  the  Pope, 
the  Emi)eror,  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
Innocent  the  Eleventh,  as  head  of  the 
confederation  of  which  William  was 
the  leading  lieutenant,  sent  him  his 
benediction  and  fervent  hope  for  his 
success  In  England;  and  the  Orange¬ 
men  of  Ireland  still  celebrate  the  day 
when  the  monarch  of  glorious,  pious, 
and  Immortal  memory  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Boyne  as  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Pope. 

Marlborough  carried  on  the  work  of 
William,  and  when  the  Dutch  war  of 
forty  years  closed  in  1713  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Prance  had  been  averted.  But 
the  last  alliance  of  the  two  i)eoples 
ended  in  bitterness  and  anger.  Hence¬ 
forth,  England  sailed  the  ocean  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  As  she  had  united  with 
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France,  in  1672,  to  break  the  sea- 
power  of  the  Dutch,  she  had  united 
with  the  Dutch  to  break,  in  1692,  at  La 
llogue  the  naval  i)ower  of  France. 
She  had  fuiiy  entered  on  her  great 
pro.sperity.  As  for  the  Dutch,  they  had 
saved  the  independence  of  their  coun¬ 
try:  they  had  lost  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  Europe,  only  a  few,  and  the  least 
important,  colonies  abroad.  Almost 
alone,  by  their  extraordinary  commer¬ 
cial  and  maritime  ability,  they  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  war;  and  its 
close  saw  their  commerce  burdened, 
their  sea-power  broken,  and  their  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  lost  by  the 
sheer  exhaustion  of  the  strife.  The 
price  of  freedom  w’as  heavy— a  people 
robbed  of  hope,  wwn  down  by  an  ap¬ 
palling  load  of  taxation,  ruined,  but 
for  their  enduring  thrift  and  native  in¬ 
dustry. 

We  understand  better  the  character 
of  the  Dutch  as  w’e  see  it  fixed  in  that 
appalling  struggle  of  150  years.  There 
was  no  cruelty  Holland  had  not 
suffered,  no  brutality  she  had  not  wit¬ 
nessed,  from  Alva  to  Villars,  giving  her 
children  by  the  hundred  thousand  to 
expiate  in  every  horror  of  pain  and 
death  the  crimes  of  patriotism  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Created,  as  it  were,  by  ferocity, 
her  people  had  been  toughened  and 
hardened  by  the  harshness  of  their 
struggle;  never  called  out  to  fight  save 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  they 
learned  in  conflict  a  dark  and  silent 
fatalism,  a  stem,  inhumanity  that 
cared  little  to  spare  others  the  rough¬ 
ness  they  themselves  had  borne.  Prom 
a  hard  and  hazardous  life  gentler  mor- 
t.Tls  fled  “to  sport  and  flutter  in  a 
milder  air.”  Grave,  hopeless,  and  un¬ 
conquerable,  their  noblest  leaders  drew 
from  the  horrors  of  persecution  and 
defeat  a  deep  and  solemn  piety.  “The 
weaker  our  fleet  Is,”  said  De  Ruyter, 
before  the  combined  powers  of  France 
and  England,  “the  more  confidently  I 
expect  a  victory,  not  from  our  own 


strength,  but  from  the  arm  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.’,’ 

The  power  of  the  Dutch  broken, 
there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
the  English  to  fear  »helr  rivalry,  or 
even  their  prosperity.  Two  ambitions, 
lie  vert  lieless,  liad  been  bequea  tiled  to 
her  by  the  war  of  Cromwell,  which  had 
still  to  be  satisfied.  The  desire  to  as¬ 
sert,  for  the  better  security  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  control  of  some  sort  over  Hol¬ 
land  and  its  ports  w’as  intensified  by 
the  union  of  Hanover  and  England. 
With  the  growth  of  English  naval 
power,  the  clamor  for  the  Cape  and 
the  best  harbors  of  the  Eastern  seas 
grew  louder.  England’s  chance  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  150  years  arrived 
when  a  new  war  for  universal  domin¬ 
ion  broke  up  public  right  and  interna¬ 
tional  law’. 

No  wonder  that  Holland,  after  its 
supreme  effort  and  vast  disasters, 
sank  into  a  deep  fatigue  and  apathy, 
an  opulent  commercial  State,  “dull  as 
their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm” 
—liberty  Itself  bartered  in  the  degen¬ 
erate  land;  “the  needy  sell  it  and  the 
rich  man  buys.”  In  1787  the  ancient 
contest  broke  out  between  the  old  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  the  party  of  the 
Stadtholder,  but  now  the  House  of 
Orange  w’as  maintained  in  i>ower  (a 
policy  oi>posite  to  that  of  Cromwell 
seeming,  by  this  time,  best  suited  to 
English  Interests)  by  the  forces  of 
England  and  Prussia;  till  the  Republi¬ 
cans  welcomed  the  French  as  libera¬ 
tors  and  set  up  in  1795  the  Batavian 
Republic,  acknowledged  by  France, 
and  Prassia  and  Spain,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Basle.  The  Stadtholder  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  became  for  twenty  years  an 
English  pensioner.  He  had  brought 
with  him  as  many  ships  as  he  could 
carry  off,  which  the  English,  In  consid¬ 
eration,  presumably,  of  their  hospital¬ 
ity,  added  to  their  own  navy,  and  Hol¬ 
land  saw  them  no  more.  They  took 
from  the  dethroned  prince  an  addi- 
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tional  recampense — a  written  authority 
to  the  British  Government  to  hold  the 
Dutch  colonies,  the  Cape,  Ceylon. 
Java,  etc.,  in  his  name.  England  acted 
very  rapidly  on  this  permission;  as  the 
Dutch  agents  at  the  Cape  declined  to 
carry  out  orders  the  Stadtholder  had 
no  power  to  give,  and  awaited  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  de  facto  government  at 
home,  the  English  seized  the  Dutcn 
South  African  colony  by  force,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  Capetown  in  September  1795. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802),  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  obliged  to  restore  all 
the  Dutch  possessions;  and  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  was  held  in  Capetown  at 
the  departure  of  the  English  in  1803. 
No  sooner  was  the  war  renewed  than 
they  seized  various  coveted  colonies: 
Ceylon,  Demerara.  Essequibo,  Berbice, 
with  a  vain  attempt  on  Java;  their 
ships  were  seen  hovering  about  the 
Cape;  two  secret  expeditions  appeared 
in  1805,  and  in  1806  the  Dutch  and 
French  forces  were  defeated,  and  the 
Cape  occupied  again  by  the  English, 
under  the  old  authority  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Nominally  holding  for  the 
Dutch,  and  with  Dutch  inhabitants  at 
least  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the 
English,  they  proclaimed  English  the 
official  language  (1809). 

One  of  Cromwell’s  alms  was  secured 
by  the  seizure  of  the  colonies.  There 
remained  the  other,  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  coast.  Lord  Liverpool  was  much 
preoccupied  with  the  creation  ol  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  France  or  a  mld-Euro,.ean 
Power,  to  shield  Hanover  and  eventu¬ 
ally  England.  At  the  first  settlement 
of  Europe,  therefore,  in  1814.  England 
took  steps  to  secure  an  extended  con¬ 
tinental  coastline  under  her  protection. 
Holding  Hanover  already,  she,  by  re¬ 
storing  the  Prince  of  Orange,  held  Hol¬ 
land  too;  by  uniting  to  Holland  the  ten 
provinces  of  Belgium  (which  had  been 
Incorporated  into  France  for  twenty- 
one  years)  she  secured  Antwerp,  Na¬ 


poleon’s  “blunderbuss  pointed  at  Lon¬ 
don.’’  Under  English  pressure,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  set  over 
the  seven  Protestant  States  of  Hol- 
iand  and  the  ten  Catholic  provinces  of 
Belgium  as  King  of  the  Netherlands; 
Amsterdam  and  Brussels  were  made 
the  capitals,  and  Dutch  the  ofilcial  lan¬ 
guage,  which  led  to  some  incongruities. 
The  new  kingdom  thus  formed  was 
practically  a  British  province.  Their 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people,  the  Prince  of  Orange  an¬ 
nounced,  would  soon  be  strengthened 
by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Hanoverian  troops  occupied 
Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  other  strong 
places,  to  enable  the  King  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  to  hold  down  Belgium,  and  to 
resist  France  and  French  Influence. 
“It  would  be  quite  impossible,”  Lord 
Liverpool  said,  “to  embark  this  coun¬ 
try  in  a  war  at  present  except  upon 
s  me  clear,  distinct  British  interest. 
The  defence  of  Holland  and  the  Tjow 
Countries  is  the  only  thing  that  would 
be  regarded  in  this  light”  The  Bar¬ 
rier  Fortresses  of  Belgium  having 
been  destroyed  by  Joseph  the  Second, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  over 
to  report  on  a  plan  of  fortification, 
which  he  did  in  a  long  memorandum, 
and  advised  that  a  committee  of  Dutch 
and  English  officers  should  make  out 
the  estimates.  They  fixed  the  cost  at 
two  millions.  The  King  had  neither 
money  nor  troops;  and  by  arrange¬ 
ment  England  gave  five  millions,  dis¬ 
tinctly  set  apart  to  restore  the  fort- 
r<sses  and  maintain  the  English  gar¬ 
risons,  and  to  free  the  Treasury  from 
an  inconvenient  debt  to  Russia;  the 
money  thus  given  being  formally  set 
off  against  the  oversea  possessions  of 
Holland,  which  England  had  seized  as 
trustee  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ITils 
sum  has  been  spoken  of  as  compensa¬ 
tion  given  for  the  colonies,  and  as  a 
matter  of  form  It  may  be  so  described, 
though  the  compensation  was  In  fact 
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little  more  than  a  paper  transaction. 
The  real  price  for  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  abandoned  the  colonies 
was  Beigium  an(J  the  royal  title;  while 
England  must  in  any  case  have  given 
to  Holland  every  penny  of  the  five 
millions— much  as  money  might  now 
bo  given  in  E’gj-pt— to  maintain  her 
continental  policy  and  protect  “British 
InterestB.” 

The  colony  of  Java,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  also  since  held  professedly  for 
Holland,  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815).  The  po¬ 
tential  riches  of  Java  were  unknown. 
Even  the  Dutch  settlements  had  large¬ 
ly  disappeared;  and  the  island,  which, 
during  the  French  occupation,  had  been 
reorganized,  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  by  the  iron  Marshal 
Daendels,  had  been  used  mainly  as  a 
place  of  arms.  But  the  restoration 
was  not  without  ill-feeling.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  holding  in  trust  for  the  Dutch, 
had  made  a  series  of  treaties  with  the 
native  princes  which  were  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  Dutch  sovereignty,  and  were 
naturally  abrogated  by  the  Dutch  in 
1819.  To  the  violent  protests  of  Sir 
Stamford  RaflJes,  they  answered  that 
the  Island  reverted  to  them  by 
postliminium  cleared  of  all  ad  interim 
obligations,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  sound  view  in  the  eye  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  else  the  trustee  could 
whittle  away  the  rights  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary. 

The  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  had  now  passed  definitely 
to  England,  and  the  i>ollcy  initiated  by 
Cromwell  was  so  far  trirmphant  Her 
hold  on  the  European  coast  by  the  un¬ 
natural  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
was  maintained  for  fifteen  years,  end¬ 
ing  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  at  Vienna  were  mostly  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Most  notable  of  all  failures 
was  the  attempt  to  Join  two  races  so 
unlike  In  race,  language,  religion,  and 


historical  bent  as  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

So  long,  however,  as  England  re¬ 
mained  steadfast  to  her  self-imposed 
obligations  to  Holland,  and  as  long  as 
the  Holy  Alliance  remained  powerful 
and  active,  Belgians  had  to  bear  the 
Dutch  yoke  in  silence  and  submission. 
A  change  came,  however,  when  Can¬ 
ning  detached  England  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  spread  of  Liberal 
ideas  brought  that  recognition  of  na¬ 
tionality  which  has  been  the  main  po¬ 
litical  factor  of  the  ninetenth  century. 
Roused  by  the  movement  for  reform 
at  home,  she  became  less  and  less  the 
advocate  of  the  settlement  of  1815.  In 
1830  France  cast  out  the  line  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  w’hich  had  been  forced  upon  her, 
to  choose  from  another  branch  the 
Citizen  King,  and  England  in  her  dem¬ 
ocratic  mood  applauded  the  change. 
A  close  entente  cordiale  united  the  two 
great  Western  peoples  of  Europe. 
Democracy  sent  a  thrill  throughout 
Europe,  and  Paris  once  more  became 
Avhat  she  had  been  sixty  years  earlier, 
the  focus  of  European  political  activ¬ 
ity.  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  kindled 
to  sudden  life,  rose  against  their  Dutch 
masters.  Unchecked  by  the  threats  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the 
French  swarmed  to  the  Belgian  fron¬ 
tier— that  frontier  which  British  gold 
had  fortified  against  them,  where  now 
the  Belgians  hailed,  them  with  joy. 
They  offered  the  crown  to  Louis 
Phllllppe’s  son,  but  the  offer  was  de¬ 
clined.  Holland,  meantime,  with  her 
stubborn  spirit,  gathered  80,000  men 
for  battle.  Before  such  a  force,  backed 
by  the  great  Euroi)ean  Powers, 
France,  even  "with  the  mighty  army 
which  Soult  had  organized,  dared  not 
measure  swords.  She  would  have 
rushed  to  assured  naval  and  military 
ruin.  But,  to  the  horror  of  the  Dutch, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
England  threw  In  her  lot  with  France 
and  the  Insurgent  Belgians,  and  sent 
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a  fleet  and  army  to  place  Leopold  of 
Baxe-Ck)bur&-Gotha  over  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Belgium.  England  was  under 
special  pledges  to  Holland,  and  a 
change  in  mood  entitles  a  state  no 
more  than  a  man  to  cast  aside  deliber¬ 
ate  undertakings  and  solemn  pledges. 
In  any  case  the  Dutch  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  or  forgiven  this  amazing  inter¬ 
position.  It  rankles  in  their  hearts  as 
a  perfidious  betrayal.  Without  accept¬ 
ing  Alison’s  lurid  condemnation  of 
Britain's  conduct  at  that  time,  every 
Impartial  observer  must  feel  how  difli- 
cult  It  is  to  make  the  British  policies  of 
1795,  1815,  and  1830  consistent  o»  any 
principle  save  that  of  British  interests 
alone.  For  these  interests  the  Dutch 
people  w'ere  thrown  aside  at  one  time 
and  the  Dutch  sovereign  at  another. 

If  the  revolution  of  1830  shewed  that 
the  Dutch,  like  the  English  and  Prus¬ 
sian  members  of  their  family,  had 
never  learned  the  gracious  arts  by 
which  the  forced  obedience  of  subject 
races  is  raised  into  content  and  love,  it 
had  show'n  too  that  the  old  proud  spirit 
of  Independence  had  not  failed  in  Hol- 
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land.  The  country  had  already  sur¬ 
vived  three  great  catastrophes.  The 
Dutch  had  emerged  from  the  war  with 
Spain  Irrevocably  severed  from  the 
Belgian  people,  from  the  civilization  of 
Antw’erp  and  Bruges  and  Brussels  the 
true  home  of  the  arts  In  the  North. 
When  the  war  with  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  of  France  was  over  their  naval 
power  was  shattered  forever.  The  Na¬ 
poleonic  war  had  broken  up  their  great 
colonial  empire.  Holland  had  not 
failed  from  within.  Never  was  its 
naval  efliciency  greater,  or  its  free 
spirit  more  heroic,  than  In  1672;  and 
its  fall  came,  not  from  the  corruption 
of  an  enervated  people,  but  from  the 
Immense  violence  of  its  effort,  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  forces  arrayed  against  it, 
and  the  constant  peril  of  its  situation. 
There  still  remains  to  the  Dutch  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  to  be  de¬ 
fended  against  the  next  scheme  of  uni¬ 
versal  dominion,  which  they  probably 
will  contest  in  the  spirit  n't  William  the 
Third,  when  he  said,  “I  may  fall,  but  I 
shall  fight  every  ditch  and  die  in  the 
last  one.” 

A.  S.  Green. 


TO  SHAKESPEARE. 

Most  tuneful  singer,  lover  tenderest, 

Most  sad,  most  piteous,  and  most  musical, 
Thine  is  the  shrine  more  pilgrim-worn  than  all 
The  shrines  of  singers;  high  above  the  rest 
Thy  trumpet  sounejs  most  loud,  most  manifest. 
Yet  better  were  It  If  a  lonely  call 
Of  woodland  birds,  a  song,  a  madrigal. 

Were  all  the  Jetsam  of  thy  sea’s  unrest 

For  now  thy  praises  have  become  too  loud 
On  vulgar  lips,  and  every  yelping  cur 
Yaps  thee  a  paean;  the  whiles  little  men. 

Not  tall  enough  to  worship  in  a  crowd. 

Spit  their  small  wits  at  thee.  Ah!  better  then 
The  broken  shrine,  the  lonely  worshipper. 

From  The  City  of  the  Soul. 
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The  power  of  epigram  in  literature 
has  been  great.  We  are  largely  ruled 
by  phrases,  and  some  of  the  most  preg¬ 
nant  sentences  of  the  antique  world 
have  an  influence  over  our  mind  to-day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  epigrams 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity, 
those  that  have  not  being  mostly 
French,  This  is  no  accident,  but  is 
mainly  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  far  better  vehicles  of  brief,  terse 
expression  than  any  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ex¬ 
press  in  a  sentence  In  English  what  can 
be  easily  expressed  in  less  than  a  sen¬ 
tence  by  Aristophanes  or  Lucian.  It  Is 
true  that  American  slang  is  expressive 
in  a  high  degree,  but  then  it  is  slang, 
and  not  good  literary  English;  whereas 
the  Greek  of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian  is 
literary  Greek.  Even  in  the  kind  of 
literature  which  is  least  literature  and 
most  expressive  of  thought,  this  terse¬ 
ness  is  of  the  esence  of  Greek  writing. 
Let  the  philosophic  treatises,  e.g.,  of 
Aristotle  be  compared  with  the  philo¬ 
sophic  treatises  of  Kant  or  Spinoza,  or 
even  with  Hume  and  Berkeley,  the 
most  literary  of  modern  philosophic 
writers,  and  one  sees  at  a  glance  the  re¬ 
markable  difference  In  facile  po'wer  of 
expression.  One  finds  a  single  line  of 
Aristotle  packed  with  thought,  just  as 
one  finds  a  single  line  of  Dante  and 
Shakespeare,  the  two  modems  who 
have  shared  this  ancient  power.  The 
words  are  closely  wedded  to  the 
thought,  and  the  thought  Is  so  mirrored 
In  the  language  that  the  whole  expres¬ 
sion  stands  out  clearly,  and  yet  is  so 
crammed  with  Ideas  that  the  mind,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  modem  writing  In  which  a 
single  idea  Is  spread  over  pages  of 
type,  Is  almost  bewildered  by  the  com¬ 


pact  simplicity  of  the  ancient  writer. 
To  turn  from  the  “Ethics”  of  Aristotle 
to  any  contemporary  ethical  treatise,  is 
like  losing  oneself  in  a  dense  thicket 
after  one  has  surveyed  a  noble  group  of 
lofty  trees,  clearly  outlined  on  a  prom¬ 
inent  hill  against  the  blue  sky. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  language  of 
Greece  and  Rome  which  is  so  efficient 
for  the  purpose  of  clear-cut,  epigram 
matlc  phraseology:  It  is  also  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  ancient  thought  and  life.  What 
girl,  asks  Matthew  Arnold,  can  read  in 
her  bosom  thoughts  as  clear  and  pellu¬ 
cid  as  Rebecca  by  the  ancient  well, 
while  meeting  her  future  husband? 
What  seer  can  read  so  clearly  as  the 
ancient  founder  of  Israel  in  the  “star-lit 
Arabian  waste”  the  thoughts  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Being,  and  can  follow  that  divine 
will?  Compare  our  modern  histories 
with  those  matchless  narratives  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  see  how  the  modern  hero  or 
statesman  Is  environed  by  complicated 
incidents,  how  his  mind  is  worked  on 
by  varied  and  complex  motives,  and 
therefore  how  his  action  lacks  that 
simplicity  and  spontaneity  which  we 
find  In  ^he  great  figures  of  the  antique 
world.  Speech  or  writing  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  life,  of  thought.  If  the  life  or 
thought  Is  simple,  the  expression  Is 
simple;  and,  in  the  main,  the  life  and 
thought  of  Greece  and  early  Rome 
.were  very  simple,  very  clear.  But  the 
stream  of  modern  life  Is  no  pellucid 
brook,  dashing  down  from  some  high¬ 
land  fastness  in  pristine  purity;  rather 
Is  it  a  mighty  river,  charged  with  the 
waters  of  many  tributaries— turbid,  full, 
many-mouthed— albeit,  to  quote  Arnold 
once  more,  “with  murmurs  and  scents 
of  the  infinite  sea.”  We  are  so  choked 
with  multitudinous  and  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions,  so  beset  by  diverse  problems,  so 
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bewildered  by  all  manner  of  ideas  and 
considerations  which  never  suggested 
themselves  to  the  youth  of  mankind, 
that  we  have  lost  that  “large  utterance 
of  the  early  gods,”  and  can  but  express 
ourselves  in  the  speech  of  a  complex 
civilization.  Compare  Plato’s  profound 
but  simple  argument  for  Theism  with 
corresponding  arguments  by  modern 
philosophic  writers,  and  note  the  im¬ 
mense  change  which  environment  has 
made  on  the  modern  mind. 

Have  we  really  lost,  however,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  incapacity  for  epigram 
which  may  be  said  to  characterize  our 
modern  w’orld?  We  have  said  that  the 
French  are  the  one  people  in  modem 
times  w^ho  have  exemplified  this  epi¬ 
grammatic  tendency,  though  many 
English  writers  and  statesmen  have 
used  it  with  effect.  Burke  used  it  when 
he  said  of  the  New  Englanders  that 
they  exemplified  “the  dissidence  of  Dis¬ 
sent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Protestant  religion;”  Canning  when  he 
said  that  he  had  “called  in  the  New 
World  to  redress  and  balance  the  Old;” 
Bright  in  the  famous  “Cave  of  Adul- 
1am”  reference  and  in  many  another 
telling  sentence.  No  finer  saying  is  to 
be  found  in  English  literature  than  that 
of  Steele— “To  love  her  is  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.”  An  excellent  and  pungent 
epigram  was  that  of  Gibbon  wdth  refer¬ 
ence  to  Roman  religions— “The  philos¬ 
ophers  esteemed  them  equally  false, 
the  people  equally  true,  and  the  Magis¬ 
trates  equally  useful.”  But  while 
many  epigrammatic  phrases  can  be 
found  In  English  literature,  our  writ¬ 
ings  exhibit  the  tendency  to  that  dom¬ 
inance  over  spontaneous  expressions  of 
the  “pale  cast  of  thought”  which  Is  in¬ 
evitable  when  the  earlier  unity  of  man’s 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  has 
been  broken  up  by  the  Impact  of  pre¬ 
viously  unfelt  conceptions.  To-day  we 
suspect  it  is  the  simple,  uncultivated 
man  who  is  best  able  to  furnish  short 
pregnant  sayings.  After  reading  the 


drawn-out  platitudes  of  some  politi¬ 
cian,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  find  that 
“a  voice”  in  the  gallery  so  often  puts 
the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell,  and  per¬ 
forms  for  the  audience  and  the  country 
what  the  orator  was  unable  to  do. 
What  we  call  culture  is,  in  a  word, 
usually  unable  to  express  clearly  and 
truthfully  simple,  direct,  spontaneous 
thought;  we  must  go  to  an  unburdened 
mind  for  that.  Now,  the  French  epi¬ 
gram,  so  clever,  so  quotable,  generally 
so  cynical,  the  brilliant  utterances  of 
Voltaire,  Rochefoucauld,  and  other 
nimble  minds,  appear  to  us  in  the  main 
to  yield  the  Greek  facility  and  terse¬ 
ness  of  expression  without  the  Greek 
profundity,  simplicity,  and  truthful¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  external  brilliance  and 
the  superficial  polish  of  the  epigram 
which  we  get,  rather  than  the  simple, 
direct  idea  which  so  often  w’as  as  a 
beacon  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  sen¬ 
tences  of  Thales  or  Pythagoras  afford¬ 
ed  a  foundation  for  great  social  struc¬ 
tures,  w'hereas.  the  most  brilliant  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  most  brilliant  Frenchmen 
are  but  part  of  the  glittering  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  cultivated  salon. 

It  must  inevitably  be  so  in  the  main, 
because  of  the  different  nature  of  the 
modern  world.  A  little  child  often 
coins  a  simple  phrase  which  becomes  a 
household  word  for  many  years,  and 
which  no  adult  could  have  invented  to 
save  his  life.  It  is  not  that  we  have 
gone  back  (although  we  doubt  whether 
the  modern  mind  is  so  fine  or  powerful 
as  the  mind  of  the  ancient  world),  but 
It  is  that  the  conditions  of  thinking 
have  changed  wdth  the  multitudinous 
ideas  which  impinge  on  the  thinking 
apparatus  of  the  modem  man.  There 
is  one  department  of  life  in  which  epi¬ 
gram  plays  a  part,  and  ever  will- viz.. 
In  the  unrestrained  Intercourse  of  cul¬ 
tivated  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  say 
what  they  think.  The  conversation  of 
.Johnson,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  af¬ 
fords,  perhaps,  the  best  examples  of 
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geDuine  epigram  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  When  Johnson  had,  as  he  said, 
“his  talk  out,”  he  gave  us  terse  sayings 
which  ought  to  last  as  long  as  the  lan¬ 
guage.  This  was  because  the  two  ne¬ 
cessary  conditions  were  fulfilled— com¬ 
plete  mental  freedom  and  that  strong, 
simple,  direct  character  devoid  of  any 
mental  nuance  which  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  for  epigrammatic  purposes 
than  mere  brilliance.  For  the  French 
epigram,  born  of  exceedingly  acute 
mental  power,  misses,  as  we  have  said. 

The  Spectator. 


the  moral  strength  of  ancient  epigram; 
while  the  vigorous,  direct,  truthful, 
moral  power  of  Johnson  went  always 
straight  to  the  mark.  Epigram,  then, 
in  the  modern  world,  cannot  usually  be 
a  power,  because  of  our  acquired  com¬ 
plexity  of  feelings  and  ideas;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  French,  while  it  Is  bril¬ 
liant  enough,  we  know  all  along  that  it 
is  mere  trifiing,  as  a  rule.  But  there  is 
still  room  for  it  when  it  can  be  wielded 
by  a  simple,  powerful,  elemental  na¬ 
ture. 


BRITANNIA  LOQUITUR. 


["The  Committee  of  the  London 
School  Board  estimates  that  at  times, 
when  there  is  no  special  distress,  55,000 
children,  in  a  state  of  hunger,  which 


makes  it  useless  to  attempt  to  teach 
them,  are  in  the  schools  of  London 
alone.”— Sir  John  Gor«f.] 


Fire-eaters  of  the  Music  Halls,  in  vain  ye  take  my  name, 
When  your  patriotic  ballads  rise  and  swell; 

I  urn  not  all  for  glory  and  for  military  fame 
And  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the  shell. 

I  am  not  merely  Amazon,  with  bloody  sword  and  spear, 
And  death  is  not  the  harvest  I  would  reap; 

I  am  woman,  I  am  mother,  and  I  still  have  ears  to  hear 
The  wailing  of  my  children  when  they  weep. 

Hark!  I  hear  them;  they  are  crying; 

’Tls  of  hunger  they  are  dying— 

See  this  hollow  cheek  and  weary  sunken  head! 

Lo,  they  perish  of  starvation. 

And  you  give  them — education! 

Ah!  before  you  teach,  for  God’s  sake,  give  them  bread! 


Political  Economy  you  plead  in  your  defence? 

You  prate  of  prudence,  thrift,  and  quote  \.’Ise  saws 
About  the  sins  of  fathers,  and,  to  save  your  wretched  pence 
You  preach  of  Nature’s  adamantine  laws. 

Have  ye  no  hearts  to  pity?  Can  ye  sleep  when  ye  are  told 
How  these  Innocents  are  starving?  O  wise  fools. 

My  little  ones  are  hungry  and  my  little  ones  are  cold. 

And  instead  of  warmth  and  food,  ye  give  them— schools! 
Hark!  I  hear  them;  they  are  crying; 

’Tls  of  hunger  they  are  dying— 

See  this  hollow  cheek  and  weary  sunken  head! 

Lo,  they  perish  of  starvation. 

And  you  give  them— education! 

Ah!  befote  you  teach,  for  God’s  sake,  give  them  bread! 

Punch. 
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AUTHORITY  AND  LITERARY  TASTE. 


Three  well-known  experts  in  litera¬ 
ture  have  very  recently  expounded  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  literary  taste. 
Mr.  BirreU  lectured  at  Edinburgh  on 
“Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book  from 
a  bad  one?”  Lord  Rosebery,  his  chair¬ 
man,  followed  with  a  wittily  sceptical 
treatment  of  the  general  subject  of 
taste  in  literature,  denying  most  of  the 
canons  and  methods,  especially  that  of 
“elegant  extracts,”  which  Mr.  Birrell 
had  obligingly  laid  down  in  order  to 
enable  his  hearers  themselves  to  be¬ 
come  accomplished  tasters  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Lastly,  during  the  week.  Profes¬ 
sor  Courthope,  the  Oxford  Professor  of 
Poetry,  has  been  lecturing  on  “Law  in 
Taste.”  What  they  are  all  in  search  of 
is  some  principle  of  authority  whereby 
each  reader  may  range  under  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  good  or  bad  everything  calling 
itself  literature.  Is  it  to  be  independ¬ 
ent,  private  judgment,  every  man  hav¬ 
ing  equal  authority  with  another  to 
make  the  category  of  good  equivalent 
to  what  pleases  himself,  and  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  bad  what  he  dislikes?  Lord 
Rosebery  seems  to  leave  the  question 
in  this  condition.  He  takes  his  analogy 
from  the  dinner-table.  A  man  finds  out 
what  he  dislikes  or  what  disagrees 
with  bis  feelings  in  reading,  in  the 
same  way  he  finds  out  what  gives  him 
comfort  or  the  disagreeables  of  dyspep¬ 
sia  in  eating.  He  tries  experiments; 
and  another  man’s  experiments  are  no 
more  help  to  him  in  the  mental  than 
they  are  in  the  physical  sphere  of  oper¬ 
ations.  Literature  is  thus  in  the  same 
case  as  other  things  with  which  we 
have  to  do. 

And  others’  errors  teach  us  not. 

Not  much  their  wisdom  teaches; 

And  most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches. 

It  is  apparently  as  hopeless,  but  not 


a  whit  more  so,  to  get  a  standard  for 
literature  as  for  practical  conduct.  We 
must  go  about  to  obtain  it  in  the  same 
way,  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  all,  for 
our  reading  as  for  other  things.  Private 
judgment  must  be  surrendered  in 
certain  cases— for  example,  let  us  say 
of  those  of  the  four  great  epic  poems  of 
the  w'orld,  as  mentioned  by  Professor 
Courthope,  “The  Iliad,”  “The  Alneid,” 
“The  Divine  Comedy,”  and  “Paradise 
Lost.”  Here  we  are  in  the  august  pres¬ 
ence  of  authority  to  which  we  must 
bow.  If  we  ask  why,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  other  intelligible  an¬ 
swer  than  that  we  are  Irresistibly 
bound  to  render  our  homage  to  that 
which  has  preserved  vigor  and  vitality, 
while  other  things  In  a  mutable  world 
have  gone  into  oblivion. 

The  voice  we  hear  this  passing  night 
Was  heard  in  ancient  days  by  Emperor 
and  Clown. 

Some  of  us  may  not  understand  those 
noble  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  the 
greatest  become  immortal.  Professor 
Courthope  will  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  to  the  great  majority  of  us,  of 
the  canons  to  which  a  poem  conforms 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
greatness  in  the  art  of  poetry.  It  may 
be,  the  majestic  work  moves  us  not;  we 
cannot  breathe  the  pure  serene.  What 
the  eminent  critics  term  second-rate, 
perhaps  gives  us  more  pleasure  than 
those  works  which  “have  become  part 
of  the  law  of  fine  art.”  Yet  modesty, 
and  the  habit  of  deferring  in  so  many 
departments  of  life  to  the  authority  of 
that  which  has  established  itself 
through  the  ages,  serve  us  here  also; 
and  we  must  bow  though  we  may  not 
comprehend.  The  great  classic  is  es¬ 
tablished  reverently  In  the  minds  of 
many  who  never  read  him,  as  Voltaire 
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said  of  Dante.  Professor  Courthope 
rather  confuses  his  account  of  author- 
iiy  by  introducing  “the  universal  and 
endui'ing  consent  of  the  best  critics.” 
We  never  know  who  they  may  be;  at 
different  periods  they  give  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons  for  admiring  the  great 
classic.  They  are  sometimes  as  per¬ 
verse  and  insolent  as  the  Bishop’s 
young  friends  who  would  not  read 
“Paradise  Dost,”  because  “they  could 
not  put  up  with  Milton’s  theology.” 
Oxford,  as  may  be  seen  from  Professor 
Courthope’s  lecture,  now  does  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  Milton  as  poet;  but  Arthur 
Clough,  writing  from  Oxford  in  1838. 
said:  “It  is  difficult  here  even  to  obtain 
assent  to  Milton’s  greatness  as  a  poet; 
quite  imiKissibie,  I  should  think,  if  you 
are  unable  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  his  prose  writings.  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  for  the  happy  notion  that 
a  man’s  poetry  Is  not  at  all  affected  by 
his  opinions,  or  indeed  character  and 
mind  altogether,  I  fear  the  ‘Paradise 
Lost’  would  be  utterly  unsaleable,  ex¬ 
cept  for  waste  paper,  In  the  Univer¬ 
sity.”  When  Colonel  Everard  In  “Wood- 
stock”  quoted  “Comus”  to  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  Milton  had  not  then  become  one 
of  the  authorities  from  whom  the  crit- 
If'c  derive  their  rules  of  criticism;  but 
the  fine,  old  knight  knew  great  poetry 
when  he  heard  It.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  his  outburst  of  fury  when  he 
found  the  poet  was  the  author  of  the 
“Defenslo  Angllcanl  Populi:”  and 
Everard’s  reply:  “You  pressed  me,  you 
defied  me,  to  produce  poetry  as  good 
as  Shakespeare’s.  I  only  thought  of 
the  verses,  not  of  the  politics  of  Mil- 
ton”?  But  the  great  writers  are  as  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  most  cultivated  of 
critics  as  they  are  of  the  opinions  of 
the  ignorant  who  fail  to  perceive  their 
beauties  owing  to  the  badness  of  their 
own  taste.  In  Professor  Courthope’s 
phrase,  they  become  part  of  the  law 
of  fine  art,  they  establish  their  author¬ 
ity  ”  by  their  own  Inherent  virtue 


through  all  changes  of  human  thought, 
and  all  variations  of  outward  circum¬ 
stances.  Rules  of  criticism  are  only 
more  or  less  plausible  reasons  for  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  authority;  the  rules  will 
from  time  to  time  be  shown  to  have 
been  mistaken;  and  the  authority  itself 
will  appear  calmly  surviving.  So  that 
the  question  of  taste  is  ultimately  de¬ 
cided  by  authority,  as  so  many  other— 
perhaps  more  Important— matters  are 
settled.  Bad  taste  and  good  taste  are 
In  themselves  4i8  vague  as  heresy  or 
treason  without  reference  to  some 
authority.  Like  other  authorities,  the 
authorities  of  taste  etstablish  their 
claims  by  surviving  the  vicissitudes  of 
time.  The  reader  of  taste  is  the  reader 
who  feels  vividly  their  pow’er  and 
charm;  the  reader  who  is  without  taste 
is  one  who  is -irresponsive  to  their  in¬ 
fluence;  who  feels  no  touch  of  emotion, 
and  no  stimulation  of  thought  in  their 
presence.  We  cannot  get  beyond  this 
by  any  definition  of  taste.  In  the  case 
of  modern  literature  we  have  to  refer 
to  the  same  standard  indirectly.  Part¬ 
ly  from  defect  of  natural  ability  to 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  great  writ¬ 
ers,  partly  through  defect  of  education, 
most  readers  find  their  intellectual 
wants  satisfied  by  reading  which  would 
not  be  tolerable  If  the  spirit  of  the 
great  were  upon  them.  It  is  thus  pos¬ 
sible,  without  arrogating  any  individ¬ 
ual  right  to  have  one’s  own  preferences 
dubbed  good  taste  and  another’s  bad, 
to  say  that,  tried  by  this  standard,  their 
taste  is.  In  fact,  bad.  Without  this 
standard  it  would  be,  at  least,  impolite 
to  make  any  assertion  about  their  taste 
at  all.  They  are  pleased,  and  It  would 
not  be  for  any  one  else  to  question  their 
pleasure.  But  with  this  standard  we 
are  Justified  In  answering  Mr.  Blrrell’s 
question,  “Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good 
book  from  a  bad?**  by  saying,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  most  people,  it  Is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  They  have  no  standard  of  au¬ 
thority. 


The  Satorday  Bevlaw. 


England^  My  England. 

ENGLAND,  MY  ENGLAND. 

What  have  1  done  for  you, 

England,  my  England? 

What  is  there  I  would  not  do, 

England,  my  own? 

With  your  glorious  eyes  austere, 

As  the  Lord  were  walking  near. 

Whispering  terrible  things  and  dear 

As  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England- 
Round  the  world  on  your  bugles  blown! 

Where  shall  the  watchful  Sun, 

England,  my  England, 

Match  the  master-work  you’ve  done, 

England,  my  own? 

When  shall  he  rejoice  agen 
Such  a  breed  of  mighty  men 
As  come  forward,  one  to  ten. 

To  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England- 
Down  the  years  on  your  bugles  blown? 

Ever  tbe  faith  endures, 

England,  my  England:— 

“Take  and  break  us:  we  are  yours, 

England,  my  own! 

Life  is  good,  and  Joy  runs  high 
Between  English  earth  and  sky; 

Death  Is  death;  but  we  shall  die 
To  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England  - 
To  the  stars  on  your  bugles  blown!” 

They  call  ‘^you  proud  and  hard, 

England,  my  England: 

You  with  worlds  to  watch  and  ward, 

England,  my  own! 

You,  whose  mailed  hand  keeps  the  keys 

Of  such  teeming  destinies 

You  could  know  nor  dread  nor  ease 

Were  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England, 
Round  the  Pit  on  your  bugles  blown! 

Mother  of  Ships  whose  might, 

England,  my  England, 

Is  the  fierce  old  Sea’s  delight, 

England,  my  own. 

Chosen  daughter  of  the  Lord, 

Spouse-ln-Chlef  of  the  ancient  sword. 

There’s  the  menace  of  the  Word 

In  the  Song  on  your  bogles  blown,  England  - 
Out  of  heaven  on  your  bugles  bkxwn! 

W.  E.  EetHey. 


